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XVUI—WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY ON THE 
ANTIQUITY OF GLASTONBURY; 


Wits Espectan REFERENCE TO THE EQUATION OF 
GLASTONBURY AND AVALON. 


In Gesta Pontificum (A. D. 1125),? and also in the first 


1First edited by T. Gale, Scriptores quindecimi, &c., Oxford, 1691; hence 
in J. Migne, Patrologia, 11, 179, 1682 ff. A better (but still poor) text is 
that of T. Hearne, in his Adam de Domerham, Oxford, 1727. (All extant 
mss. proceed from a single codex of the thirteenth century.) The history 
of the monastery was continued to 1290 by Adam, a monk of Glastonbury; 
edited by Hearne, Adam de Domerham, Historia de rebus glastoniensibus, 
Oxford, 1727. John, a monk of the same foundation, continued the record 
into the fourteenth century; ed. by T. Hearne, Glastoniensis chronica sive 
historia, Oxford, 1726.—Literature: T. Hearne, History and antiquities of 
Glastonbury, Oxford, 1722; R. Willis, Architectural history of Glastonbury 
Abbey, Cambridge, 1866; G. Baist, Arthur wnd der Graal, Zeitschrift fiir 
Romanische Philologie, x1x, 1895, 326-345; R. Thurneysen, Zu Wilhelm von 
Malmesbury, same journal, xx, 1896, 316-321; F. Lot, Glastonbury et Avalon, 
Romania, 1898, 529-564. 

2“Glastonia est villa in quodam recessu palustri posita, quae, tamen et 
equo et pede aditur, nec situ nec amenitate delectabilis. Ibi primus rex 
Ina consilio beatissimi Aldhelmi monasterium edificavit.”” De gest. pont., 
Rolls publ., 1870, p. 196. William proceeds to state that under Alfred the 
place was devastated by the Danes, and remained desolate until restored 
by Dunstan. 
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recension of Gesia Regum Anglorum (same year),' William 
of Malmesbury attributed the foundation of Glastonbury to 
Ini (in his spelling Ina), acting under advice of Aldhelm 
(patron saint of Malmesbury). By the time of writing a 
Life of Dunstan (date uncertain), William had obtained further 
information ; he blames Osbern, biographer of Dunstan, for 
making that saint first abbot of Glastonbury, which, as he 
says, had passed under ecclesiastical authority long before the 
time of St. Patrick.2 From another passage of the same 
book we perceive that William had in contemplation a work 
in defence of the antiquity of Glastonbury.’ By a mention 
in the second book of the Life of Dunstan it appears that 
William, at the time resident in Glastonbury, had completed 
the promised apology.‘ De Antiquitate, therefore, must have 
been completed in Glastonbury, at a time intermediate between 
the two books on Dunstan.’ 


1 De gest. reg. Ang., ed. W. Stubbs, 1887, p. 35, note. In later recensions 
William altered the passage, in such manner as to make it appear that Ini 
had only enlarged, not founded, the monastery. 

2“Tpsa quidem multo ante beatum Patricium, qui anno Incarn. Domin. 
COccLXXxII decessit, in jus ecclesiasticum transivit.” Memorials of St. Dunstan, 
ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls publ., 1874, p. 251. 

5“ Quomodo autem et quo auctore reliquiae sanctorum de Transumbranis 
Glastoniam sunt advectae, in libro de antiquitate ejusdem ecclesiae accepta 
inserere non pigebit, si Deus mentem meam ad quod intendo direxerit.” 
Memorials, p. 271. Stubbs errs in saying that William promises to intro- 
duce into his proposed work a mention of St. Wilfrid (belonging to 
Canterbury), p. xxix. 

*“Antiquitatem istius sanctissimi coenobii Glastoniensis, in quo coelestem 
profitemur militiam, alio opere quantum divinus favor affuit absolvimus ; 
quam si cui voluptati erit legere, poterit alias apudjnos invenire. Nego- 
tium sane illud nos frustra suscepisse non causabitur posteritas, quoniam 


_ subinde legens intellexerit quam immaniter Cantuarensis cantor in de- 


scribenda patris nostri vita peccaverit.” Memorials, p. 288. 

5The prologue of De Antiquitate mentions two books on Dunstan: 
“Unde, sicut aestimo, non contemnendae stilum dedi operae, qui beati 
Dunstani . .. . vitam labore meo aeternae mandavi memoriae, duosque 
libros de hoc, volentibus Glastoniae fratribus filiis vestris, dominis et sociis 
meis, dudum integra rerum veritate absolvi.” D. A., p. 2. William is not 
in the habit of such self-laudation ; the passage is evidently falsified. 


| 
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Means for more precise determination of date are slender. 
In the final chapter, William, having occasion to mention 
Henry of Blois, abbot of Glastonbury, to whom the work 
is dedicated, calls him bishop of Winchester (a promotion 
received in 1126, shortly after Henry’s appointment as abbot), 
but not papal legate (as the bishop became in 1139); he 
describes him as brother of Theobald, Count of Blois, but 
makes no mention of a second brother, King Stephen ; hence 
it has been inferred that the treatise must have antedated 
Stephen’s accession in 1135. The indication, however, is not 
decisive; in dealing with a period anterior to Stephen’s reign, 
William may have preferred to cite only such titles to dis- 
tinction as belonged to the abbot at the time in question.’ 

De Antiquitate states that Arthur was interred at Glaston- 
bury, which it identifies with Avalon. On the other hand, 
in the first recension of Gesta Regum (1125), William had 
affirmed that the place of Arthur’s sepulture was unknown.’ 
In later editions of the Gesta (not after 1140) the author 
retained this passage; further, having occasion to cite from 
the Antiquity chapters which mention Avalon, William omitted 
such allusions. Yet he refers his readers to the book he mis- 
quotes. How, in the face of such self-stultification, could he 
have hoped to escape the criticism to which he elsewhere 
shows himself sensitive ?° 

Under such circumstances, it is natural to remember that 
the De Antiquitate is certainly interpolated, and to suspect 
that Arthurian passages may be insertions by a later hand. 


18uch is the method pursued by Chronica Majora (formerly attributed to 
Matthew of Paris), which, having occasion to mention this same Henry, 
in noting his elevation to the episcopate, mentions him only as nephew 
of King Henry, but in 1139 calls him papal legate and brother of King 
Stephen. That the omission of Stephen’s name indicates a date earlier 
than 1135 is tentatively suggested by Stubbs, G. R., p. xxviii, but assumed 
as certain by Baist, Lot, and Wesselofski. 

*“Sed Arturis sepulchrum nusquam visitur, unde antiquitas naeniarum 
adhuc eum venturum fabulatur,” p. 342. 

* See the first book of Dunstan, Memorials, p. 252. 
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This conjecture, made a generation ago by Holtzmann,' was 
received with favor, until Baist examined the Antiquity, with 
a result favorable to the substantial authenticity of the text.’ 

To my mind, however, in this discussion insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the extracts, six in number, included by 
William in the third recension of Gesta Regum’ Of these 
five are charters, conferred respectively by the kings Ini, 
Cuthred, Eadmund, Eadgar, and Cnut ; but the first, a long 
citation, covers the early portion of the Glastonbury work. 
Examination shows remarkable divergence from the Antiquity 
we possess. The question arises, what is the nature of the 
extract? Is it a free recast, exhibiting a selection of topics, 
cast into new expression and arrangement? In the case of 
William, a laborious reworker, such method might have been 
adopted. The truth can be determined only by an analysis, 

Before comparison can profitably be made, it will be neces- 
sary to describe Glastonbury as it existed in William’s day, 
and to notice its subsequent vicissitudes. 

The monastery had risen into importance through benefac- 
tions of Eadmund and Eadgar. As early as the day of 
Dunstan, if his biographies are worthy of credit, the founda- 
tion was a favorite residence of learned Irish monks, from 
whom the saint is said to have received instruction.‘ The 
presence of Irishmen may be the reason why great Irish 
saints were reputed to have been connected with the monas- 
tery. Its fame as the resting-place of Patrick, a claim 
respecting which William at one time had his doubts,’ 
attracted numerous pilgrims from Erin, while Bridget had 


1 Germania, xm, 1867, pp. 257 ff. 

* Baist allowed eight interpolations, mostly trifling. The additions, he 
thinks, may be from one hand; after their excision, the treatise becomes 
clear; its genuineness is guaranteed by comparison with Gesta Regum and 
the Life of Dunstan, Z. F. P. R., 1895, pp. 328, 329; 1896, p. 320. 

* Gesta Regum, pp. 23, 35, 40, 158, 170, 225. The charters of Ini, Eadgar, 
and Cnut are preceded by some additional sentences taken in substance 
from the Antiquity. * Memorials, p. ii. 

5«< Jacet ibi Patricius, si credere dignum,” Gest. Pont., p. 197. 
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been domiciled in Beckery (which in our author’s day bore 
the cognomen of Little Ireland),’ Benignus in Meare. Glas- 
tonbury also attempted to appropriate saints who belonged 
elsewhere ; before William’s time it had annexed Dunstan,’ 
and pretended to possess the body of David.* 

At Glastonbury William saw two churches ;‘ the older, 
built of wood, and of small dimensions, from his account 
appears to have been locally known as the Old Church. 
This edifice abounded in relics of the utmost sanctity. 
Monks of Glastonbury pronounced it to be the oldest church 
in England, and set forth its pretensions to primacy in ex- 
travagant forgeries which William naively accepted ;° general 
as was the medieval habit of inventing monastic charters, 
to Glastonbury belongs unquestioned preéminence in this 
branch of industry. 

Adjoining St. Mary’s, and much larger, rose the stone 
church of the Apostles Peter and Paul. On the height now 
called the Tor stood a third structure, the dependent church 
of St. Michael de Torre, where were stationed two monks of 
Glastonbury. Five miles away, Wells Cathedral offered a 
perpetual reminder of a struggle acute in the twelfth century. 


1“ Beocherie, quae Parva Hibernia dicitur,” Eadgar’s charter, G. P., 
p- 171. Lot thinks the name from the Irish bece Eriu, Little Erin; op. cit., 
p. 547; to me the Irish explanation seems only a popular etymology on 
the part of Irish monks; the termination e¢ie shows sufficiently the Saxon 
origin. The ruins of achurch of St. Bridget were visible in Beckery as late 
as the end of the eighteenth century ; J. Collinson, History of Somerset, 11, 265. 

7An assumption which William, — frightened by the rebuke of 
Eadmer, does not notice. See Memorials 

5See below. 

*“ Est ibi ecclesia lignea, ut ante dixi, lapideae contermina, cujus aucto- 
rem Inam regem non falsa confirmat antiquitas,” Memorials, p. 271. The 
dimensions were 109 feet by 24, Willis, op. cit., p. 18. Dunstan added a 
tower and porticos, Memorials, p. 271. 

§“Sicut in regno Britanniae est prima, et fons et origo totius religionis, 
ita et ipsa supereminentem privilegii obtineat dignitatem, nec ulli omnino 
ancillare obsequium in terris faciat, quae super choros angelorum dominatur 
in coelo,” Gest. Reg., p. 37. 

*Here was a fair in the reign of Henry I: Dugdale, Monasticon, 1, 45 
The present church was built in 1271; Collinson, Hist. of Somerset, 11, 265 
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Abbot Henry, to whom William dedicated his treatise, died 
. in 1171, and was immediately succeeded by Robert, prior of 
: Winchester ; on the death of the latter in 1178, the monastery 
fell into the hand of the king, and so continued until 1184, 
when Peter de Marci was appointed, but died in the same 
year ; he failed to obtain recognition for the monks, so that 
his name does not appear in the roll of abbots. On St. 
Urban’s Day, 1184, a frightful calamity befell Glastonbury ; 
a conflagration destroyed all buildings of the monastery, 
except a camera and a bell-tower. Writing a century later, 
Adam of Domerham cannot restrain his lamentations. “ What 
’ groans, what tears, what beatings of the breast were yielded 
! by spectators, can be imagined only by those who have suffered 
| similar affliction. The confusion of relics, treasures in silver 
q and gold, silks, books, and other ecclesiastical ornaments, 
, might justly provoke grief. More vehement was the woe of 
q the monks mindful of their earlier happiness, seeing that in 
| all adversity bygone joy is the saddest part of misfortune.” ! 
Henry II, who was in control, entrusted the task of recon- 
struction to his chamberlain Radulf, with instructions that 
as | the unexpended balance of the revenue should be applied to 
i rebuilding. The Church of St. Mary was reconstructed in 


| its former position and dimensions, but was now connected 
| with the larger church after the manner of a lady chapel ; 
tT the work was pushed with such celerity that dedication took 
: | place in 1186. In order to provide for ornamentation of the 
i new edifice, relics of the great saints were exhumed from 
. the pavement, and deposited in shrines; such was the case 
7] - with bones of Patrick, Indraht, and Gildas, as well as with 
u those of Dunstan, now formally claimed by Glastonbury.’ 
Ai [ The great church was designed on a vast scale, its length 
if being set at four hundred feet ; stones of the earlier building 
were used for the foundation. The death of the king changed 
the conditions. In 1189, Richard appointed to the vacant 


1Adam, p. 344. ?Adam, p. 335. 
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abbacy Henry of Soilly,' prior of Bermondsey, who is said at 
first to have taken an active interest in the reconstruction, 
but afterwards to have quarreled with the monks, and become 
indifferent to their interests.? Finding themselves embarrassed, 
the brothers resorted to the usual expedient of sending on a 
begging tour monks provided with relics and indulgences, 
The collection proved insufficient ; the work languished, and 
the church was not dedicated until the fourteenth century. 

In 1192, at a time when Richard, having returned from 
the Holy Land, was a prisoner in Germany, he was visited 
by Savaric, bishop of Wells, whose journey was inspired by 
a wish to arrange the quarrel between that See and Glaston- 
bury. It was arranged that abbot Henry should be promoted 
to Winchester and the bishop of Wells made abbot of Glaston- 
bury; the consent of the monks was to be procured by raising 
Glastonbury to the dignity of an episcopal town.’ The negoti- 
ations were conducted with so much secrecy that no inkling 
of the scheme had reached the ears of the brothers until their 
abbot had taken his departure and envoys arrived on the part 
of the bishop of Wells, who were charged to announce the 
appointment and obtain obedience to their master. The result 
was an explosion of anger; the monks, refusing to be placated, 
appealed first to the king and then to the pope; a counter- 
election was effected; the monastery suffered military occu- 
pation, and witnessed scenes which recalled the struggle of 
Saxons and Normans. The plan proved a failure; in 1205, 
after the death of Savaric, King John decided that the 
monastery should be restored to its pristine condition, and 
such result was accomplished by a papal bull.‘ 

I may now take up the text of De Antiquitate, to be com- 
pared section by section, when opportunity serves, with matter 


1 De Sogliaco. 

*Adam, p. 352. I fancy that the charge of indifference, brought against 
the abbot, is only a reflection of the quarrel which resulted from his pro- 
motion. We find him active in the exhumation of Arthur. 

*So says Adam, p. 353. *Adam, pp. 351-438. 
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contained in the first extract of the C recension of Gesta 


Regum. 


The treatise opens with a prologue, setting forth advantages 
to be derived from perusal of sacred biography, and contain- 
ing a dedication to abbot Henry of Blois. To the final lines 
correspond those prefixed to an extract in Gesta Regum: 
William asks the attention of his readers, while he endeavors 
to defend the aspersed antiquity of Glastonbury, by means of 
examples taken from its archives and arranged chronologi- 
cally according to the series of abbots.’ Except as to this 
passage, no means exist for checking the genuineness of the 
modern text; but the preface bears apparent marks of 
William’s style, and seems to proceed from his hand, although 
it has, as already shown, been subjected to interpolation. 


I. Founpation or St. Mary 1n GLASTONBURY, BY 
DiscrPLes OF PHILIP THE APOSTLE.—While preaching in 
the region of the Franks, as narrated by Freculf, Philip chose 
and ordained twelve disciples, whom he put in charge of his 
beloved friend, Joseph of Arimathea, who buried the Lord. 
In the sixty-third year of the Incarnation, and the fifteenth 
of the Assumption of Mary, these missionaries arrived in 
Britain. They failed to convert the barbarous king, but 
obtained the concession of a swampy and forest-girt island, 
known to the natives as Iniswitrin. Two later kings con- 
firmed the donation, and bestowed on each of the twelve 
saints a hide of land, whence Glastonbury is thought to have 
derived its title of Twelve-Hides. After a time, these saints 


}“Adestote igitur, si omnino placet, et attendite, dum per successionum 
seriem antiquitatem ecclesiae temptabo suspicionibus eruere, quantum ex 
strue monimentorum vestrorum potui corradere,” D. A., p.4. With these 
words compare those introducing the first extract of Gesta Regum (C 
recension): “ Ejusdem ecclesiae exortum et processum, quantum e strue 
monimentorum corradere potero, repetens ab origine pandam,” G. B., p. 23. 
The existing text of De Antiquitate fails to carry out this promise of 
chronological sequence. 
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were visited by the angel Gabriel, who admonished them to 
erect, in an indicated spot, a church, which they constructed 
of boughs. Inasmuch as it was the first in that region, the 
Son of God honored the edifice by dedication to His Mother. 
The twelve devoted themselves to fasting and prayer, and 
were, as is pious to believe, succored and supplied by the 
Blessed Virgin, who appeared to them in vision. The truth 
of these statements is confirmed by a charter of St. Patrick, 
as well as by statements of ancient authors; from a British 
historian is cited a passage, said to be his exordium, to the 
effect that the earliest English Catholic Christians found 
already in existence a church erected by no human agency, 
and dedicated, according to the testimony of many miracles, 
by the Maker of the heavens to his mother. In this desert 
the twelve lived as hermits, until freed from the prison of the 
flesh, after which time the spot became a den of wild beasts, 
until it pleased the Virgin to recall her church to the memory 
of the faithful, in a manner presently to be related.’ 


1“Sanctus autem Philippus, ut testatur Freculfus, libro secundo, capitulo 
iii, regionem Francorum adiens gratia praedicandi, plures ad fidem con- 
vertit et baptizavit. Volens igitur verbum Christi dilatari, duodecim ex 
suis discipulis elegit, ad evangelizandum verbum vitae misit in Britanniam 
et ad praedicandum incarnationem Jesu Christi, et super singulos manum 
dexteram devotissime extendit; quibus, ut ferunt, carissimum amicum suum 
Joseph ab Arimathia, qui et Dominum sepelivit, praefecit. Rex autem 
barbarut . . . . ad petitionem eorum quandam insulam silvis, rubis, atque 
paludibus circumdatam, ab incolis Yniswitrin nuncupatam, in lateribus 
suae regionis, ad habitandam concessit. Postea etiam alii duo reges, licet 
pagani, successive, comperta eorum vitae sanctimonia, unicuique eorum 
unam portionem terrae concesserunt, et ad petitionem ipsorum, secundam 
morem gentilem, omnes xII. portiones confirmaverunt, unde et x11. hidae 
per eos adhuc, ut creditur, nomen sortiuntur.... Duodecim igitur sancti 
saepius memorati, in eodem loco Deo et beatae virgini devota exhibentes 
obsequia, vigiliis, jejuniis, et orationibus vacantes, ejusdem virginis auxilio 
ac visione, ut credi pium est, in omnibus necessitatibus refocillabantur. 
Haec autem ita se habere, tum ex carta beati Patricii, tum ex scriptis 
seniorum cognoscimus. Quorum unus Britonum historiographus, prout 
apud Sanctum Edmundum, itemque apud Sanctum Augustinum Anglorum 
apostolum vidimus, ita exorsus est.... Sed de his postea, nunc ad incepta 
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Reasons will presently be given for the opinion that this 
entire chapter is no work of William, but the addition of a 
later hand. To such a view correspond the obscurity and 
confusion of the style, very unlike William’s usual lucidity. 

Does the author expect his readers to understand that 
Joseph of Arimathea arrived at Glastonbury, and took part 
in the construction of St. Mary’s? An allotment of land is 
made to each of the twelve disciples, but none to Joseph; 
again, Joseph is not mentioned as a Glastonbury saint. | 
should think it likely that the writer meant to represent that 
Joseph was only put in temporary charge of the missionaries, 
before their departure for Britain. It was a later generation 
that adopted Joseph as founder, bestowed on him a marble 
tomb in the church, and invented a British bard who was 
said to have predicted the discovery of his sepulchre.' 

What authority had the author for connecting Joseph with 
Philip? The only testimony yet discovered is a Georgian 
document, assigned to the eighth century, which undertakes 
to describe the erection of a church at Lydda, to Mary, 
mother of God. The Georgian book, which professes to 
emanate from Joseph himself, recites his captivity by the 
Jews, release by the risen Savior, and collection of the sacred 
blood (received in the grave-clothes of Christ). At Arimathea 
the Redeemer appears to Joseph, breathes on the company 
present (which includes Seleucus and Nicodemus) the Holy 
Ghost, and commands Joseph to resort to Lydda, where he 


redeamus. Sancti igitur memorati .... carnis ergastulo sunt educti, idem- 
que locus coepit esse ferarum latibulum, donec placuit beatae virgini suum 
oratorium redire ad memoriam fidelium, quod quomodo evenerit jam 
prosequamur,” D., A., pp. 5-7. 

1 Melkin, a British bard and predecessor of Merlin, had indicated the 
locality of the tomb; from the time of its discovery rain would never be 
wanting in Glastonbury. Johannes Glast., pp. 30, 55. In 1345 J. Blome 
obtained a royal license to seek for the body of Joseph, with the consent 
of the abbot and convent; the application was made in consequence of a 
divine injunction and revelation. It does not appear whether the search 
was prosecuted; a chronicle affirms that the relics were found in 1367, 
according to Willis, op. cit., p. 15, who cites R. de Boston, p. 137. 
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will meet Philip. Joseph obeys, and reaches Lydda, whither 
also proceeds Philip, who preaches with success, baptizing 
five thousand persons. The new converts wish Philip to 
remain, but he declares that they will be safe under the 
guidance of Philip and others, and pursues his way. A site 
is chosen for the new church, and Peter summoned from 
Jerusalem in order to preside over its construction. Hence- 
forward Joseph plays a secondary part, and does not again 
come into contact with Philip.’ It will be observed that in 
this account Philip commends his disciples to the care of 
Joseph, as in De Antiquitate; a story resembling the Georgian 
document would be sufficient to account for the latter.? As 
to the mention of Freculf, in this name the writer has copied 
the statement of William, as will be seen by comparison with 
the following section, which is William’s genuine work. 

The statement regarding the supernatural erection and 
dedication of St. Mary’s is taken from a Life of Dunstan, 
written by an author who signs himself only as B. ; to this 


authority also the interpolator was directed by William.’ 
That the citation was taken from a history, that it formed 
the exordium of such history, and that the narrative was 
composed by a Briton, are affirmations referable solely to the 
imagination of the reworker.* 


II, (a) Founpation or St. Mary’s, BY UNNAMED 
MISSIONARIES OF ELEUTHERIUS, Gesta Regum.—Concern- 
ing the origin of the church exist stories so divergent and 


1A, Wesselofski, Zur frage iiber die heimath der legende vom heiligem Gral, 
in Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, x11, 1901, pp. 325-328. 

*Acta Sanctorum, March 2, p. 507, mention two late notices which connect 
Joseph with western Europe. Richer of Sens, 13th century, declares that 
Moienmoutier had at one time possessed his body. Julianus, 14th century, 
affirms that Joseph went with James to Spain and thence to Gaul. Baist, 
op. cit., p. 331. 5 See p. 472. 

‘The initial B. may have suggested the fiction concerning a British 
author. There is no reason for connecting the document with Bridferth : 
Stubbs, Memorials, p. xviii (contrary to Lot, op. cit., p. 540). 
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unhistorical as to deserve scanty mention. The testimony of 
antiquity ascribes the edifice to nameless missionaries, who, 
according to authentic history, were sent by Pope Eleutherius 
to Lucius, king of Britain. On the other hand, a reputable 
document assigns a more ancient source, affirming that the 
church was built by no other hands than those of disciples 
of Christ; this is not unlikely, for if the Apostle Philip 
preached in Gaul, as Freculf avers, he would naturally have 
desired to sow seeds of discourse also beyond the sea. 

(b) Restoration oF St. Mary’s, By PHAGANUS AND 
Douvianvs, De Antiquitate—In the year 166, Phaganus and 
Duvianus (or Deruvianus) converted Britain, and penetrating 
the desert, arrived at Insula Avallonia. Noticing signs of 
earlier habitation, they searched old histories, in which they 
found mention of the disciples of Philip, and finally dis- 
covered their acts; in memory of the original twelve, they 
established twelve hermits, a number faithfully maintained 
until the advent of St. Patrick. These neophytes restored 
the original church, and added a second church of stone, 
which they dedicated to Christ and the Apostles Peter and 
Paul. By way of corroboration is added the testimony of a 
work which is to be found at St. Edmunds, to the effect that 
the church of Glastonbury was built by no other hands than 
those of disciples of Christ, that is to say, the aforesaid pupils 
of Philip.’ 


1In the following citation, and in other notes comparing the two texts, 
words common to both are left in Roman type, those peculiar to Gesia 
Regum are italicized, those belonging only to De Antiquitate are enclosed in 
parentheses. Minute variations, explicable by scribal variation, are not 
taken into account. 

‘‘Tradunt bonae credulitatis annales, quod Lucius rex Britannorum ad 
Eleutherium, decimo tertio loco post beatum Petrum papam, miserat 
oratum ut Britanniae tenebras luce Christianae praedicationis illustraret. 
Mactus animi rex. . . . ipse ultro appeteret vix auditam, (De qua re ut 
aliquid extrinsecus dicam.... [The writer gives a eulogy of Lucius, and a 
parallel with Ethelbert.]) Venerunt ergo, Eleutherio mittente, praedi- 
catores Britanniam, quorum in aevum durabit efficacia quamvis longae situs 
aetatis consumpserit nomina (duo viri sanctissimi, Phaganus videlicet atque 
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These two accounts are contradictory, and cannot proceed 
from the same hand. 

Gesta Regum, admittedly a genuine document, cites from 
the Antiquity a statement that, according to Glastonbury 
tradition, the Church of St. Mary was built by nameless 
missionaries; the extant text of De Antiquitate, an interpo- 
lated work, affirms that the church was erected by disciples 
of Philip, and restored by Phaganus and Deruvianus. 

The Antiquity, as represented by the extract of Gesta Regum, 
gives an alternative account, allowing to the church an apos- 
tolic origin ; as a conjecture of his own, the author adds that 
the apostle in question may have been Philip. It was 
William, therefore, who invented the association between 
Philip and Glastonbury. In lieu of this hesitating sugges- 
tion, De Antiquitate offers a detailed narrative reciting the 
foundation by Philip’s disciples, which is prefixed as an 
introductory chapter. It is quite clear that this introduction 


Deruvianus, prout carta Sancti Patricii gestaque Britannorum testantur. 
Hi igitur verbum vitae evangelizantes, regem, cum suo populo, sacro fonte 
abluerunt anno Domini cuxvi. Hinc praedicando et baptizando Britanniae 
partes peragrantes, in insulam Avalloniae, more Moisi legislatoris interiora 
deserti penetrantes, sunt ingressi. Ubi antiquam, Deo dictante, repererunt 
ecclesiam, manibus discipulorum Christi, ut ferunt, constructam, et humanae 
saluti a Deo paratam, quam postmodum ipse coelorum fabricator multis 
miraculorum gestis, multisque virtutum misteriis, sibi sanctaeque Dei 
genetrici Mariae se consecrasse demonstrabit. ... Huic etiam ecclesiae 
sic repertae alium addiderunt sancti neophytae opere lapideo oratorium, 
quod Christo sanctisque apostolis Petro et Paulo dedicaverunt), Horum 
(ergo restaurata) fuit opera vetusta in Glastonia Sanctae Mariae ecclesiae, 
sicut fidelis per succidua secula non tacuit antiquitas. Sunt et illae non 
exiguae fidei literae in nonnullis locis (apud Sanctum Edmundum) repertae 
ad hanc sententiam: Ecclesiam Glastoniae non fecerunt aliorum hominum 
manus, sed ipsi discipuli Christi eam aedificaverunt (mittente scilicet Sancto 
Philippo apostolo, ut praemissum est). Nec abhorret a vero; quia si 
Philippus apostolus Gallis praedicavit, sicut Freculfus libro secundo, capi- 
tulo quarto, dicit, potest credi quod et trans oceanum sermonis semina 
jecit. Sed ne videar per opinionum naenias lectorum expectationem fraudare, 
illis quae discrepant in medio relictis, ad solidae veritatis gesta enarranda 
suceingar.”—G. R., pp. 23, 24; D. A., pp. 7-12. 
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cannot be genuine, but must have been the work of a second 
hand, which expanded William’s hint into a positive narra- 
tion ; inasmuch as the prefixed section contained statements 
inconsistent with William’s brief mention, it became necessary 
for the reworker also to revise the initial chapter of the 
original book, and pervert its language. The genuine text 
is given by the extract which William made in the third 
recension of his Gesta Regum; the Antiquity, as he wrote it, 
began with the first words of the extract: “Tradunt bonae 
credulitatis annales,”’ 

This conclusion, sufficiently certain from the relation of the 
texts, is confirmed by the observation of further divergencies, 

William’s authority for the apostolic origin of Glastonbury 
was a Life of Dunstan, produced by an author who signed 
himself only with an initial B. This document affirmed that 
St. Mary’s had been erected without human hands ;' as a 
result of misunderstanding or imperfect memory, William 
imagined that primitive Christians were intended, and pro- 
ceeded to speculate as to their identity. 


. The reviser recognized the document, which he proceeded 
th to utilize in his reconstruction, by introducing citations, 
F William had observed that the treatise was not uncommon, 
‘| fei being obtainable in sundry libraries; the reworker was able 
a to specify these, and mentioned St. Edmund’s and St. Augus- 


: | i tine’s as possessing copies. So much learning is not very 
surprising, considering that the recast was executed at Glas- 
tonbury, which claimed St. Dunstan, and where many scholars 

: would have been likely to know where to look for codices of 
i well-known biographies. That the indication was correct, is 
: shown by the preservation of a manuscript which was owned 
TF by St. Augustine’s; it does not, however, follow that the 


i reworker used either of these codices; it seems to me more 
: likely that a copy was contained in the library of Glaston- 
y 
bury, and that the interpolator only makes a show of learning 


1As Monte Gargano was built by St. Michael, Baist, op. cit., p. 330. 
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in filling out William’s indications, by way of giving to his 
composition a color of genuineness.’ 

In support of his suggestion as to a possible connection 
of Philip with Glastonbury, William cites the testimony of 
Freculf, to show that this apostle did preach in Gaul and the 
neighboring countries. The second hand retained the refer- 
ence, but also duplicated it by the insertion of a similar notice 
into the prefixed chapter.’ 

An additional contradiction appears in regard to the origin 
of the larger Glastonbury church, that of the Apostles. This 
William attributed to Ini;* the recaster, following a state- 
ment contained in the same Life of Dunstan, referred it to the 
missionaries of Eleutherius,‘ 


1Jn the following extract, introduced for purposes of comparison, words 
common to the Life and to D. A. are in Roman, those found only in the 
Life italicized, those peculiar to D. A. in parentheses, 

“, ,. . insula, antiquo vicinorum vocabulo Glaestonia nuncupata, (Ang- 
lorum) primi catholicae legis neophitae antiquam Deo dictante repererunt 
ecclesiam, nulla hominum arte, ut ferunt, constructam, immo humanae 
saluti coelitus (a Deo) paratam, quae postmodum ipse coelorum fabricator 
multis miraculorum gestis, multisque misteriorum virtutibus (virtutum mis- 
teriis) hanc sibi sanctaeque genetrici suae (Dei) Mariae consecratam fore 
(se consecrasse) demonstravit. (Sed de his postea, nunc ad incepta redea- 
mus.) ”—Memorials, p.7; D. A., p.7. In his chapter on the missionaries 
of Eleutherius, D. A. repeats the citation, and uses the same divergencies, 
“virtutum misteriis,” etc. It seems to me that the writer of D. A. would 
hardly have inserted the word “Anglorum,” in speaking of British time, 
unless he had found it in his source, which in this case could not be the 
extant codex of St. Augustine’s, for which see Stubbs, Memorials, p. xxix. 

*«*Hic Gallis praedicavit Christum, barbarasque gentes vicinasque tene- 
bris et tumente oceano conjunctas ad scientiae lucem fideique portum 
deducit.”—Freeulf, 1, 4. Philip was originally described as apostle to 
Galatians; confusion changed Galati to Galli.— Wesselofski, op. cit., p. 322. 

below. 

*“ Huic etiam (ecclesiae sic repertae) aliud addiderunt (sancti neophitae) 
opere lapideo oratorium, quod Christo, ejusque sancto Petro apostolo (sanctis- 
que apostolis Petro et Paulo) dedicaverunt.””—Memorials, p.7; D. A., p. 
ii. The reworker makes as free with the text of B. as with that of 
William. B. understood that the builders of the church were Saxon 
Christians of the fifth century ; the reviser of D. A. understands Christians 


of the apostolic age. 
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In the preserved text of De Antiquitate these missionaries 
are given as Phaganus and Deruvianus. Concerning the 
orthography of the latter name arises a doubt. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who had before him a text older than any we 
possess, in citing from the Antiquity, gives the spelling 
Duvianus.' There is, I think, every likelihood that such 
was the original form of the name ; the longer designation is 
explicable on the supposition that a scribe assumed the exist- 
ence of a mark of contraction, and wrote in the additional 
syllable. The interpolator, who inserted the names of person- 
ages whom William notes as unknown, doubtless borrowed 
these from Geoffrey of Monmouth, in whose history they also 
appear as Faganus and Duvianus.? 


III. Earty History oF GLasToONBURY, De Antiquitate 
only.—(a) Authority for statements.—The author cites, by 
way, as he says, of digression,*® the testimony of a certain 
Godefridus, monk of Glastonbury in the time of Henry of 
Blois, from whose epistle he has borrowed also the following 
paragraph. Godefridus, while in France, had learned from 
t a monk of St. Denis that Glastonbury took in England a 
ie |. corresponding rank, as superior even to Rome.‘ 

The mention of abbot Henry as having lived in past time 
shows that the passage was written after 1171.° It has the 
appearance of an insertion by a third hand. 

(b) Settlement of Glastonbury.—Now that an account has 
been given of the foundation, dedication, and rediscovery of 
. the church, it remains to explain the habitation of the isle. 
hs Old British histories relate that twelve brothers came from 
fi North to West Britain, where they occupied several regions 


We formerly possessed by their ancestor Cuneda. Their names 
126, R. B., tv, 19. 

; 4 ’“‘Ad comprobandum antiquitatem ecclesiae, de qua praefati sumus, 
ae paullulum digrediamur.”—D, A., p. 15. 

He Roma etenim secunda habetur.” 


5 The interpolation is admitted by Baist, Z. F. R. P., 1896, p. 320. 
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are given, beginning with a Ludnerth and ending with a 
Glasteing. This is the same Glasteing who through the 
Middle English followed his sow to Wells, and hence by a 
wet road called Sugewege (the Sow’s Path), to a spot near the 
Old Church, where he found the animal suckling her pigs 
under an apple-tree, of which the apples are known as 
Ealdecyrcenus Epple, or Old-Church apples ; the sow, which 
had eight feet, is called Old-Church sow. Glasteing, find- 
ing the place suitable, here established himself with his 
family, by which the isle was peopled. So say old British 
books.” 

The passage, referring as it does to the ungenuine initial 
chapter, evidently proceeds either from the same reviser or 
more probably from a third hand. 

The sources of this curious and confused account have been 
traced by the learning of Thurneysen. The notice of Cuneda 
and his descendants is found in the Historia Britonum (ascribed 
to Nennius). The copy used by the interpolator evidently 
included certain Old Welsh genealogies,’ which appear in the 
Harleian codex as appended to that work ; of these, one pro- 
ceeds in twelve generations from a (Ll)udnerth to a Glast ; 
this list he fraudulently perverted in such manner as to make 
the names contemporaneous. The final personage, Glast, he 
altered into Glasteing, as a better orthography for an eponym 
of Glastingebury.* For the migration story he utilized Irish 


1“Nomina eorum fratrum inferius annotantur. Ludnerth, ete, Hic 
est ille Glasteing, qui per mediterraneos Anglos, secus villam quae dicitur 
Escebtiorne. .. 2” 

The words “inferius annotantuvr” may mean that the writer found the 
names on a page of his Nennius below that containing mention of Cuneda, 
that is to say, in the appended Cymric genealogy. So Thurneysen and 
Baist. “ Escebtiorne” is unidentified. 

* “ Haec de antiquis Britonum libris sunt.” 

*The genealogies are printed by E. Phillimore, Annales Cumbriae and 
Old-Welsh genealogies, in Y. Cymmrodor, 1x, 180; reprinted by J. Loth, 
Mabinogion, 11, 319. 

*“Urbs Glestingi,” in the charter of Cuthred, G. R., p. 40 (where the 
extant text of D. A., doubtless wrongly, has “‘ urbs Glastoniae”). 
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literature. A life of St. Patrick by Tirechan, included in 
the ms. of Armagh (seventh century), represents the saint as 
having reanimated the deceased swineherd of a king of Tirota, 
named Cas, son of Glas. An author whose work has been 
copied into the Glossary of Cormac, having occasion to bring 
together testimonies for the existence of old Irish influence 
in Wales, looked on this passage as convenient for his purpose, 
saw fit to invert the order of father and son, and to describe 
Glas, son of Cas, as feeding swine at Glasimbir (Glastonbury). 
The interpolator in De Antiquitate had only to identify this 
Glas, in the first place with the Glast of the Welsh genealogy, 
then with the eponymous Glasteing.' The pursuit of a lost 
sow, attended by wonderful adventures, was a commonplace 
of Old-Welsh literature. The pigs and apple-tree are intro- 
duced after Virgil, who makes Aeneas determine the site of 
Alba Longa in a similar manner. In De Antiquitate the 
incident is out of place, considering that the Church of St. 
Mary is supposed to have existed before the arrival of 
Glasteing. Intermingled with the narration are certain items 
borrowed from the life of the twelfth century ; we seem to 
perceive that the boggy road to Wells was locally known as 
the Sow’s Path, and that a certain variety of fruit went by 
the name of Old-Church apples. 

(ec) Different names of the isle.—Glastingebury is named 
after the aforesaid Glasteing ; or else it is a translation of the 
earlier British name Iniswitrin. The island is also celebrated 
under the designation Insula Avalloniae, either because of 
the apple-tree above-mentioned (since in the British tongue 
aval signifies apple), or else by reason of one Avalloc, who, 


‘An obscure note appended to the genealogy seems to state that these 
children of Glast are identical with certain Glastenic who came to or from 
Loytcoyt.—Thurneysen, op. cit., p. 319. J. Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian 
legend, p. 333. Loytcoyt may be Litchfield, H. Bradley, Academy, 1839, 
p. 305, Scholars assume (very hazardously) that by these enigmatical 
Glastenic were meant Glastings of Glastonbury. 
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attracted by the retirement of the locality, is said to have 
here taken up his residence, together with his daughters.' 

A question arises in regard to the orthography of the name 
of the island. Giraldus, having occasion to paraphrase this 
very passage, writes Insula Avallonia.? I think it likely that 
such is the spelling Giraldus found in his copy of De Antigui- 
tate, and that the genitive form is due to the carelessness of a 
scribe.’ 

Similarly, where we now read Avalloc, Giraldus seems to 
have found Avallo (or Avallon). Such would be the natural 
form of the eponym, which is perhaps independently attested. 
Here also I incline to assume scribal alteration.‘ 

Considering that Welsh literature furnishes no mention of 
this eponymous personage,’ I am not inclined to take seri- 


1“ Haec itaque insula primo Yniswitrin, a Britonibus dicta, demum ab 
Anglis, terram sibi subjugantibus, interpretato priore vocabulo, dicta est 
sua lingua Glastinbiry [read Glastingebury]; vel de Glasteing, de quo 
praemisimus. Etiam insula Avalloniae celebriter nominatur, cujus voca- 
buli haec fuit origo. Supradictum est, quod Glasteing scrofam suam 
sub arbore pomifera juxta vetustam ecclesiam invenit, ubi quia primum 
adveniens poma in partibus illis rarissima reperit, insulam Avalloniae sua 
lingua, id est, insulam pomorum, nominavit. Avalla enim Britonice poma 
interpretatur Latine; vel cognominatur de quodam Avalloc, qui ibidem 
cum suis filiabus, propter loci secretum, fertur inhabitasse.”—D. A., p. 17 

*Giraldus writes: “Avallonia vero dicta est, vel ab aval Britonice, qui 
locus illius pomis et pomeriis abundare, vel a Vallone quodam (read ab 
Avallone quodam), territorii illius quondam dominatore, tv, 49.—Quae 
nunc autem Glastonia dicitur, antiquitus Avallonia dicebatur. Est enim 
quasi insula tota paludibus obsita; unde dicta est Inis Avallon, id est, 
insula pomifera. Pomis enim, quod aval Britannica lingue dicuntur, locus 
ille quodam abundabat.”—vitr, 128. 

‘The carelessness of our text is shown, for instance, in the spelling 
“Yneswitherim” (for Yniswitrin), D. A., p, 97. So “Glastinbiry ” (note 1) 
is for Glastingebury; Giraldus writes: “ postea Saxones locum illum 
Glastingeburi vocitabant,” and again gives evidence of possessing a better 
codex. 

‘The use of single or double / in Avalon, Avalonia, is quite immaterial 
and accidental. 

5The Latin metrical translator of Historia Regum Britanniae makes 
Arthur resort “ad aulam regis Avallonis,” Gesta Reg. Brit., ed. F. Michel, 
in publications of Cambrian Archeological Association, 1862, 1. 4231. 
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ously the mystery-loving and daughter-endowed Avalloc or 
Avallo.' 

William had stated that to the English St. Mary’s was 
celebrated under the name of the Old Church ;* the interpo- 
lator imitated his language in such manner as to make 
affirmation that the island was famous as Insula Avallonia 
(or Avalloniae).’ 


IV. CONCERNING THE SANCTITY oF St. MAry’s, Gesta 
Regum.—The edifice, by Englishmen called Ealdechirche, 
although in appearance plain, and originally constructed of 
boughs, nevertheless has from the first possessed a sanctity 
which has caused it to become a resort of pilgrims, and a 
chosen residence of men of letters and religion. The antiquity 
of this renown is shown by the fact that Gildas, to whom 
Britons owe their credit with foreigners, was attracted by the 
holiness of the place, where he remained many years. 

De Antiquitate—The matter corresponds, except that a 


| : | Here Avallo seems to be a personal name; while in Myvyrian archaiology, 
EE triad No. 84, 1, 70, where “ Ynys Afallen” (printed Afalleu) is mentioned 
as one of the three British monasteries, and said to be in “Caer Wydrin” 
i (i. e., Iniswitrin), the appellation may be one of locality; but as the triad 
i is dependent on the passage of De Antiquitate, now under consideration, the 
{ Welsh title makes against the supposition that the island was known as 
the isle of Avaloc, and, negatively at least, goes to favor the reading Avallo, 
which Giraldus seems to have found. 

1 Rhgs, Studies, p. 326, thought that Avaloc might have been a Celtic 
deity who had given his name to the isle. So Lot, loc. cit. He remarks 
that other genealogies exhibit a Welsh name Aballac; but there is no 
reason for connecting this with the present case. As a mere scribal error, 
the introduction of Avalloc for Avallo is sufficiently explained by the 
Welsh translation of Geoffrey, which puts “ Ynys Avallach” as a render- 
ing of Insula Avalonis; a Glastonbury monk might well have been familiar 

‘ with such a form, and so been guided to a spelling Avalloc; but, in truth, 
no rule can be applied to the deviations of the careless transcriber, and no 
explanation is necessary. 

4 ?Compare the phrase of D. A., “insula Avalloniae celebriter nomi- 

} nata,” with William’s “‘ecclesia .... celebriter ab Anglis Ealdechirche 

nuncupatur.” 

See p. 479, note 1. 
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sentence is added, affirming that Gildas had died at Glaston- 
bury, and been interred in the Old Church." 

The addition of the Antiquity is plainly an interpolation ; 
William made Gildas only a transient resident ; the reviser 
turned him into a Glastonbury saint. 

At this point De Antiquitate introduces notices of other 
great local saints, namely Patrick, Indraht and Bridget, 
Benignus, Columba, and David. Except in the case of 
Columba, these mentions appear in the extract at a later 
point; that the order of Gesta Regum is original, and that 
of the Antiquity a rearrangement, is shown by the awkward 
manner in which the latter introduces the intercalation, by 
means of a reversion in time, not at all in accordance with 
the style of William, but of which the extant text furnishes 
several examples.’ 

As to Columba, Gesta Regum makes no mention; De 
Antiquitate affirms that this saint in the year 504 came to 
Glastonbury, where, as some affirm, he passed the remainder 
of his life. The name Columbkilla, assigned to the saint, 
indicates the hand of an Irish interpolator. 

After these insertions, De Antiquitate proceeds to complete 
the chapter on the sanctity. 

Gesta Regum.—In view of the circumstance above noted 
(namely the residence of Gildas) the church must be pro- 
nounced the oldest in England. It contains the mortal 
remains of holy men, of whom several will hereafter receive 
notice in their proper chronological place. The pavement 
and altar are encrusted with stones, of which each conceals 


1“ Ecclesia de qua loquimur, quae pro antiquitate sui celebriter ab Anglis 
Ealdechirche, id est Vetusta Ecclesia, nuncupatur, primo virgea, nescio 
quid divinae sanctitatis jam inde a principio redoluit. Nam, sicut a 
majoribus accepimus, Gildas .... multum annorum ibi exegit loci sancti- 
tudine captus (ibique anno domini pxm de medio factus, in vetusta ecclesia 
ante altare est sepultus).”—G. R., p. 24; D.A., pp. 17, 18. 

* D. A. introduces its notice of Patrick with the words: “Quo fere 
tempore, antea quidem,” p. 18. Compare p. 467, note 1; “Sed de his 
postea,” etc, 
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some sacred mystery (i. ¢., holy relics), The awfulness of the 
spot is attested by its effect on persons who venture to sleep 
or spit in the edifice, by the instability of surrounding build- 
ings, by employment in ordeals, oaths, ete. Inasmuch as the 
truth of his thesis (namely, that the church is the most ancient 
in England) is not universally conceded, the author proposes 
to give illustrations, introduced in the order of time. 

De Antiquitate——The matter agrees, except that the re- 
worker sees fit to omit William’s pledge of chronological 
arrangement, for the reason, doubtless, that he has already 
violated such sequence. On the other hand, he incorporates 
two sentences which appear in a subsequent passage of Cresta 
Regum, obviously in their proper places.’ 

At this point De Antiquitate again introduces fresh matter. 
The first item is a notice of Paulinus, which in the extract 
occupies a later position, in accordance with the date of that 
saint, The following notices, which treat of saints translated 
to Glastonbury, have no equivalents in the first extract of 
Gesta Regum. 

(1) Indraht.—He is said to have been translated by Ini. 


1“ Est ergo ecclesia illa (Glastoniensis ecclesia) omnium quas quidem 
noverim in Anglia antiquissima, et inde cognomen sortita. In ea (praeter 
beatum Patricium, et alios, de quibus superius dixi) multorum sanctorum 
corporales servantur exuviae, nec a beatorum cineribus vacat ullius fani 
ambitus. (Merito ergo dicitur coeleste in terris sanctuarium tot sanctorum 
reconditorium.) (Quam felices, Deus bone! habitatores quos ipsa loci 
reverentia ad morum compositionem invitat! Nullum de his crediderim 
deperire coelo, quos corporibus egressos tantorum patronorum excipit laus 
vel excusatio.) Ubi autem notare licet in pavimento lapides .. . . sub 
quibus quiddam arcani sacri contineri si credo, injuriam religioni non facio. 
Labantem veritatem dictorum quae proposuimus in libro quem de antiquitate 
ejusdem ecclesiae scripsimus, pro successu annorum festimoniis fulciemus (fulci- 
unt testimonio).” 

Evidently, the words “in libro,” ec., were added by William himself, in 
making his third recension, He had promised to compose a work in which 
he should defend his position by examples, and now declares that he has 
fulfilled his pledge. As to the promise of chronological sequence, compare 
above, p. 466, note 1. For the passages “ Merito ergo coeleste”’ and “Quam 
felices,” see below. 
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The passage occurs in the second extract from the Antiquity, 
made in Gesta Regum; here it precedes Ini’s charter. The 
chronological order shows that Gesta gives the account in the 
proper place, and that its position in the existing text is 
dependent on the activity of a reworker.' 

(2) Aidan, Hilda, and other Northumbrian saints.—These, 
according to De Antiquitate, were brought from the north, in 
754, by abbot Tica, who came from that region when it was 
devastated by pirates. Among relics at this time acquired 
are mentioned those of Beda. 

The translation to Glastonbury of Northumbrian saints 
is repeatedly noticed by William. In Gesta Pontificum, he 
represents such removal as effected in the reign of Eadmund, 
after the Danish wars of that king (a. p. 940).?_ In the first 
book of the Life of Dunstan, he promises to elucidate the 
time and agent of such translation, in his book then in 
contemplation, in defence of the antiquity of Glastonbury.* 
That he kept his word is shown by an allusion introduced 
into the third recension of Gesta Regum; speaking of St. 
Hilda, founder of Whitby, he affirms that her bones, and 
those of other saints, were lost to that monastery in the time 
of the Danish devastation, as he has explained in his recent 
work on the Antiquity of Glastonbury.‘ 


1“Martiris Indracti et sociorum ejus corpora de loco martyrii translata, 
jussit inferri. Ipsius quidem in lapidea pyramide ad sinistrum altarus, 
cum quo posterorum diligentia beatam Hildam locavit, ceterorum in pavi- 
mento, prout vel casus tulit, vel industria locavit.”—G. &., pp. 35, 36. 
The passage in D. A., p. 28, is nearly the same, but omits mention of 
Hilda. 

P., p. 198. See above, p. 460, note 4. 

*“Tilud coenobium [Whitby] .... tempore Danicae vastationis, quam 
dicemus inferius, deletum, multa sanctorum corpora perdidit; nam et 
beati Aidani episcopi, et Cheolfridi abbatis, et sanctissimae viraginis 
Hildae, et aliorum plurimorum osea, sicut in libro quem de antiquitate 
Glastoniensis ecclesiae nuper edidi locutus sum, tunc Glastoniam trans- 
lata, et aliorum sanctorum alias nonnulla.”—G. R., p. 56 (reign of Oswy). 
The word “alias” may have suggested to the reworker the division of 
Northumbrian relics into two classes, translated at different times. 
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The reworker, to whose hand we owe the present text of 
De Antiquitate, has deliberately contradicted his original, by 
referring the translation to a period two centuries earlier. 
Unsatisfied with a single falsification, into the chapter in 
which William had treated of Tica he inserted a statement 
that it was from this abbot that the monastery obtained 
relics already noted (i. ¢., of the Northumbrians) ; William’s 
account of Dunstan he so altered as to make it appear that 
the relics bestowed by Eadmund belonged not to Aidan and 
Hilda (as stated in Gesta Pontifiewm), but to other Northern 
saints ;’ finally, in a summary of saints which follows, and 
which proceeds entirely from the second hand, the gifts of 
Eadmund are again differentiated: the reviser’s forgery was 
therefore fourfold.? 

(3) A summary of saints ——The long roll, which begins 
with the disciples of Philip, includes the twelve followers 
of Phaganus, Patrick, Gildas, and numerous others. The 
ungenuineness of the passage results from previous comment, 
and is made clear by a mention of Dunstan inplying a date 
after 1186.° 

(4) Dunstan.—aA history is offered of the manner in which 
the remains of this saint had been brought from Canterbury, 
were concealed for fear of their reclamation, were brought to 
light after the fire of 1184, and enshrined (in the new church 
of St. Mary, dedicated in 1186). The account is an undis- 


“De hoc [i. ¢., Tica] qui et sex annis Glastoniae praefuit, superius 
praeoccupavi dicere, quas scilicet reliquias ecclesiae attulerit.’—D. A., 

. 63. 

. *“Tdem etiam rex [Edmundus], quo dictum locum donis insigniret 
majoribus, multas reliquias, quas per terram Northanimbrorum, aut etiam 
in partibus marinis, perquisierat, Glastoniae pia contulit liberalitate, quas 
in veteribus libris annotatas reperies.”—D. A., p. 73. 

5 Baist, overlooking the notice of Dunstan, assumes the genuineness of 
this list, allowing the interpolation of only two names (those of Ursula 
and Daria, on the authority of a passage of Johannes Glastoniensis, who 
states that the relics of these saints had been presented by Henry of Blois). 
The narrative concerning Dunstan is the only considerable addition admitted 
by Baist. 
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guised interpolation, and may probably proceed from a hand 
other than that of the inventor of the initial chapter. 

The account of Glastonian saints being completed, De 
Antiquitate proceeds to specify certain treasures belonging 
to the monastery. 

(1) A cross which had spoken, and sentenced to death an 
irreverent monk who had ventured to pass by without mak- 
ing the customary obeisance. 

William, in the second book of his Life of Dunstan, mentions 
a speaking cross, but gives no story so savage as this.' 

(2) A cross, which by knocking the crown from the head 
of King Eadgar, induced that prince to refrain from an act 
prejudicial to the monastery. 

The incident, being unmentioned in William’s Life of 
Dunstan, is evidently contributed by a later hand. 

(3) A cross which bled when wounded by an arrow, under 
circumstances hereafter to be recounted. 

This is the cross, which, in Gesta Pontificwm, William notes 
as having been pierced by the arrows of soldiers employed by 
the first Norman abbot of Glastonbury. The promise to 
relate the circumstances is fulfilled in a subsequent section 
of the Antiquity, which, as will appear, did not proceed from 
the pen of William.? The present mention is contributed by 
the reworker. 

(4) An image of the Virgin, which had escaped injury in 
a conflagration, and which exhibits veins resembling those 
of a living person. 

The fire may probably have been that of 1184. 

(5) The altar called Saphirus, which had been brought by 
angels to St. David, and by him conferred on Glastonbury, 
where it remained unnoticed until the time of Henry of Blois, 
who had adorned it with gems, and deposited it in the Church 
of St. Mary, where it may still be seen. 

The reference to abbot Henry shows that the paragraph 


1 Memorials, p. 308. *See below, p. 501. 
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was written after 1171; the church in question was the new 
edifice, dedicated in 1186. 

: | The altar is noticed by David’s biographer, Ricemarch, 
ig who describes it as a present from the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
We lem. Ricemarch affirms that after the saint’s death the altar 
ABs was covered in such manner as never again to be seen by 
{ human eyes. It is this alleged concealment which has 


furnished a hint for the invention of the interpolator. 

; It appears, therefore, that every paragraph of the addi- 

hae tional matter bears token of a later hand. ‘The chapter on 
: | the Sanctity of St. Mary’s, included in the extract of Gesta 


Regum, represents the original text of William, which a 
reworker who wrote after 1186 expanded to many times its 
compass; for the means of such enlargement the reviser 
depended, in part on transference of matter which in William’s 
genuine composition had occupied a later place, in part on 
insertion of material quite foreign to the intent of the author, 
who had aimed at extreme conciseness and brevity. 


V. MemortaAL Crosses AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE 
CEMETERY, (a) Gesta Regum.—Pending the promised illus- 
trations, enough has been said to prove the sanctity attaching 
to the resting-place of so many saints. That early secular 
; princes, also, considered the church a suitable place for 
interment might be shown by numerous examples, which, in 
| order to avoid tedium, William proposes to omit. He would, 
ie however, if he could, expound the significance of the two 
pyramids (i. e., crosses) which stand at the entrance of the 
cemetery. The larger exhibits nearly obliterated names which 
presumably belong to persons whose mortal relics are there 
deposited ; on the smaller may still be deciphered those of 


| i 4 Centwine, Bregored, and Beorwald. The author will now 
WEY: proceed to an enumeration of abbots, and of donations made 
i to each. 
it) 180 Baist, p. 329. 


hi 2W. J. Rees, Lives of the Cambro-British sainis, Llandovery, 1853, p. 136. 
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(b) De Antiquitate.—The introductory sentence is omitted, 
having been transferred to the chapter on the Sanctity. The 
remainder agrees, but with additions; the writer appends an 
enumeration of the very names which William declared his 
intention to leave out. Arthur, the famous king of the 
Britons, is said to lie in the cemetery of the monks between 
two crosses ; a cross is also assigned to Kentwin. The bones 
of Eadgar are stated to have been removed to the shrine con- 
taining relics of Vincentius, according to mention in another 
place. Several bishops and dukes are named.' 

The crosses in question stood on either side of the approach 
to the cemetery, where they remained visible to succeeding 
generations. This burying-ground had been extended and 
walled by Dunstan.’ 

Among the deviations of De Antiquitate, two deserve espe- 
cial attention, (1) Kentwin is now allowed a separate cross 
within the cemetery; his name is therefore omitted from the 
small cross at the entrance, where William had supposed 
the king to lie. (2) The bones of Eadgar are said to have 


'The texts compare as follows (words peculiar to Gesta Regum italicized, 
those peculiar to De Antiquitate in parentheses) : 

“Interim palam factus est merito dici coelesée in terris sanctuarium tol sancto- 
rum reconditorium. Quantum vero is locus (Glastoniae ecclesia) fuerit etiam 
primatibus patriae venerabilis (et ad sepulturam desiderabilis), ut ibi potissi- 
mum sub protectione Dei genitricis operirentur diem resurrectionis, plura 
sunt documenta (multa sunt indicio) quibus pro cautela fastidii, abstineo. 
(Praetermitto de Arturo, inclito rege Britonum, in cimiterio monachorum 
inter duas piramides cum sua conjuge tumulato, de multis etiam Britonum 
principibus. Praetermitto etiam de Kentwino, in una piramide locato. 
Insuper tumulos regum. . . . Edgari prius in capitulo ante introitum 
ecclesiae, modo in scrinio, quod etiam de martire superbit Vincentio, de 
quibus, si se locus dederit, non me ista frustra suscepisse causabitur posteri- 
tas... .) illud, quod pene clam omnibus est, libenter praedicarem, si 
veritatem exculpere possem, quid illae piramides sibi velint, quae, ali- 
quantis pedibus ab ecclesia illa positae, cimiterium monachorum praetexunt. 
Jam enim abbatum seriem, et quid cuique, et a quo rege, monasterio (ad 
usus monasterii) delegatum sit, sermo explicare contendet.”—G. R., pp. 25, 
26; D. A., pp. 42-44. 

* These crosses were standing in 1777.— Willis, op. cit., p. 30. 
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) been transferred, as in another work the author had explained, 
et The allusion is to Gesta Regum, which recites the opening 
a) of the king’s tomb; but in the reference words are introduced 
2 which William himself could never have thus used, and 
which in fact are borrowed from William’s Life of Dunstan, 
where they stand in their natural place. These two examples 
of forgery make plain (what is otherwise sufficiently clear) 
that the additions (including the Arthurian mention) come 
from a second hand. 

William’s treatise, as represented by the extract, proceeded 
to deal with the series of abbots, of whom the first known to 
history is Patrick. The second abbot is Benignus. In De 
Antiquitate, as already observed, these notices have been made 
to take an earlier place; but as the order of the extract is 
evidently original, its arrangement may be followed, and 
accounts of De Antiquitate be taken up in the way of 
comparison. 


(1) Patrick, (a) Gesta Regum.—Related is the mission of 
the saint to Ireland, his return in old age to Britain, and 
arrival at Glastonbury, where he became monk and abbot. 
As confirmation, is given the vision of a monk. He is said 
to lie in the Old Church, within a cross on the right of 
the altar. 

(b) De Antiquitate——At Glastonbury Patrick found twelve 
! hermits, whom he introduced into coenobitic life, himself 
becoming first abbot. He bestowed on the monastery a 
charter, which is cited at length. The saint affirms that in 

the year 430 he arrived at the Isle of Iniswitrin, where he 
found twelve brethren (whose names are given), successors 
of Phaganus and Deruvianus, living as anchorites. These 


We 
j Wy '“Non me ista frustra suscepisse,” etc. Compare p. 460, note 4. 
4 William, G. R., pp. 180, 181 relates, that the last Saxon abbot of 
| Glastonbury, intending honor to Eadgar, undertook to remove the body 
ae of the saint, which was found supernaturally fresh ; by careless treatment 
i the remains were made to bleed, and were therefore transferred to a shrine 


containing relics of Vincentius. The account is copied in D. A., p. 90. 
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showed writings of the aforesaid holy persons, according to 
which it appeared that the church had been built by twelve 
disciples of Philip the Apostle, to each of whom had been 
assigned a portion of land; the edifice, so constructed, had 
been dedicated by God himself, in honor of his mother. 
For visitors to this sanctuary Phaganus and his companion 
had obtained an indulgence of ten years, to which twelve 
more had been added by Pope Coelestinus, at the petition 
of Patrick. Some time after his advent, Patrick, accom- 
panied by Wellias, one of the twelve hermits, had penetrated 
the forest, and ascended the hill above the island (the Tor). 
Here were found the remains of an ancient church, and an 
ancient volume, containing acts of Phaganus and his mate, 
which recited that the two had erected on the height a 
church, where they had resided for nine years, in memory 
of St. Michael Archangel, and had secured an indulgence of 
thirty years for all pilgrims. On this eminence Patrick and 
Wellias abode for three months, instant in prayer, and beset 
by demons. After this time, a vision, and the sign of a 
withered hand, directed Patrick to inform the brethren. In 
regard to the future of St. Michael’s, Patrick ordains that 
two brothers are to reside in perpetuity; he states that the 
charter has been entrusted to the charge of Arnulfus and 
Ogmar, who have followed him from Ireland (and who are 
to be the first two monks of the foundation); he has taken 
the precaution to deposit a copy of the charter in St. Mary’s. 
The document closes with an offer of indulgence for thirty 
days to any person who will assist in felling the forest, to 
the end that the church may be rendered more accessible. 
The genuineness of the charter is said to be proven by the 
antiquity of the handwriting, as well as by evidence of ancient 
authors. Patrick, first abbot in Insula Avalloniae, paid the 
debt of nature, and was buried in the old church at the right 
of the altar, in a spot indicated by monastic vision, and by 
the eruption from the ground of a flame of fire. Here his 
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relics remained for seven hundred and ten years, up to the 
time of the burning of the old church.’ 

The passage, it will be observed, is confessedly composed 
after the fire of 1184. 

In direct contradiction to the statement of William, as 
presented in the extract of Gesta Regum, Patrick is made 
founder of the monastery.” 

In this chapter, as it stands in the existing text, statements 
of the initial sections are repeated with additional decora- 
tions ; given are the names of the twelve hermits chosen by 
Phaganus; as it was formerly stated that autobiographical 
accounts of the envoys of Eleutherius were discovered at St. 
Mary’s, su similar works are now reported as found at 
St. Michael’s; as the missionaries spent nine years in the 
former church, they are made to pass a like time in the latter. 
A superior dignity seems to be claimed for the little church 
on the Tor, which is privileged with thirty years of indul- 
gence, as against ten bestowed on its famous original. Evi- 
dently the writer had at heart the glorification of the oratory 
on the mount; it seems likely that he was one of the two 
monks attached to St. Michael’s, and an Irishman.* 

The question arises, whether the composition of the charter 
is to be credited to the same reworker who contributed the 
introductory chapter of the existing text. It is quite possible 


1“ Ae primum de beato Patricio, a quo monimentorum nostrorum series elucescere 
coepit, pauca libabimus. Saxonibus enim (Anglis) Britannorum infestantibus 
pacem,... Ita Glastoniam veniens, ibique monachus et abbas factus, post aliquot 
annos nalurae cessit. (Inde Glastoniam veniens, x11. fratres, anachoritice 
viventes, ibidem reperiens, congregavit, abbatisque suscipiens officium, 
eosdem agere vitam docuit coenobialem, sicut sequens scriptum, quod idem 
tempore suo conscripsit, manifestius declarat. [Follows the charter. }) 

- Requiescit in deztro latere altaris vetustae ecclesive. (Requievit autem in 
vetusta ecclesia, a dextro latere altaris, per multorum annorum curricula, 
videlicet pec et decem annos, usque ad combustionem ejusdem ecclesiae.)” 

? See also William’s express statement in his Life of Dunstan, that Glaston- 
bury had become a foundation long before Patrick’s day. 

* Thus Lot, op. cit, p. 534. 
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that the change from William’s original was not effected at 
one time. A monk of St. Mary’s may have produced a first 
revision, which a monk of St. Michael’s afterwards expanded. 
If so, the latter inserted in the first section of the work an 
anticipatory notice on the charter of Patrick; in a later 
chapter (that containing a summary of the early history) he 
incorporated a reference to the same document ; he was there- 
fore no mere interpolator, but an editor. We must further 
suppose that the Antiquity, thus doubly recast, became subject 
to additional minor emendations at the hands of later scribes. 

Guesses of this sort, however, are fallible ; for the purposes 
of the present discussion it matters not how many hands may 
have codperated in the production of the extant text. It is 
enough to perceive that the treatise, as it stands, is no com- 
position of William’s, but a recast, greatly expanded and 
altered. 

The introduction of a hermit named Wellias, as a comrade 
of Patrick, is an impudent attempt to represent Wells as an 
offshoot of Glastonbury. 

That a suitable place for interment may be pointed out by 
the emergence of a flame, is one of the elements of the narra- 
tion which may depend on the data of Irish literature.’ 


(2) InpRanT AND BrIDGET, (a) Gesta Regum.—The fame 
of Patrick brings to Glastonbury many Irish pilgrims, who, 
according to their unsavory national custom, throng to kiss 
the remains of their favorite saint. Among these visitors the 
earliest were Indraht and Bridget ; of the latter are exhibited 
a necklace and other relics ; whether she returned to Ireland, 
or ended her life in Glastonbury, is uncertain. The martyrdom 
and translation of Indraht will be noted in proper chronologi- 
cal order. 

(b) De Antiquitate—Additional relics of Bridget are men- 
tioned. As place of her residence is given Beckery. No 
suggestion is made regarding her possible death in Glas- 


‘Thurneysen, op. cit., p. 318, note 5. 
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tonbury. The promise of chronological arrangement is 
modified.’ 

It has already been shown that William did carry out his 
plan by introducing under Ini’s reign a notice of Indraht’s 
translation, and that the transference of this account to an 
earlier point in the treatise is due to the activity of a reviser. 


(3) Benienus, (a) Gesta Regum.—This saint succeeded 
Hi Patrick as abbot, and served an unknown number of years. 
His epitaph at Meare is cited. His sanctity was attested 
by miracles performed both before and after translation to 
Glastonbury. 

(b) De Antiquitate—The paragraph is altered and ex- 
panded. Benignus is said to have been the third bishop of 
Ireland. At the command of an angel, he made pilgrimage 
to Glastonbury, where he found Patrick. At Meare he 
caused a fountain to spring forth, and a tree to arise from 
his dry staff. The date of translation is given as 901.° 

Again ‘we see traces of an Irish hand. 

Of the two parishes of Glastonbury, one still bears the 
name of Benignus. 


(4) Davin, (a) Gesta Regum.— William declares his purpose 
to omit mention of this well-known saint. He relates that 
David, while on his way to dedicate the Church of Glaston- 
bury, was visited by the Lord Jesus, who informed him that 
the edifice had already been divinely dedicated to Mary ; as 
penalty for presumption, Jesus, with his finger, pierced 
David’s face, thereby causing an ulcer. The saint desisted, 


1“Liquebit per narrationis consequentiam, (Sic ut alias stilus noster nop 
tacuit.)”—G. R., p. 27; D.A., p. 24. 

2 See above, pp. 481, 482. 

5 « Suecessit Patricio in abbatis regimine Benignus, sed quot annis incertum. 
Quis autem fuerit, et quomodo patria lingua dictus, non infacete versus 
exprimunt.... (Hic discipulus sancti Patricii, et successor in episcopatu 
ejus tertius in Hibernia fuit, quemadmodum eorum gesta testantur.)” — 
G. R., p. 27; D.A., p. 24. For the epitaph, transferred to a summary of 
the early history, see D. A., p. 46. 
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built and endowed another church.' It is uncertain whether 
David lies in his own city (St. David’s), or in Glastonbury, 
where worthy men aver that he is interred with Patrick ; 
Welshmen say that bishop Bernard, after repeated search, 
had failed to discover the remains (i. ¢., at St. David’s). 

(b) De Antiquitate—Bernard, bishop of Rosina Vallis, is 
said to have sought the relics in that place; an account 
is given of the manner in which, during the reign of Eadgar, 
they were translated from Rosina to Glastonbury.” 

Bernard, a contemporary of William, was the first Norman 
bishop of Menevia or St. David’s. Rosina Vallis was the 
locality, whence, according to Ricemarch, David had enjoyed 
a supernatural view of Ireland.* The reviser, at sea as to 
William’s meaning, has converted Rosina into an episcopal 
town, where, as he imagines, David was buried.‘ 

The question arises, how could William represent David 
as undertaking to dedicate an edifice which had for four 
hundred years been used for religious purposes? The answer 


is that, according to Ricemarch, the saint was himself the 
founder of Glastonbury and builder of the church. On 
the other hand, the Life of Dunstan by B., used by William, 
supposes St. Mary’s to have been built and dedicated by God. 
An attempt at concording these inconsistent statements has 


1 Sed ne nihil videretur egisse, aliam ecclesiam citato fecit et dedicavit 
opere.”—G. R., p. 28. 

*The extract and Antiquity compare as follows (as usual, words peculiar 
to William italicized, those only in De Antiquitate in parentheses) : “De hoc 
sane egregio et incomparabili viro, utrum ibi obierit, an in sede propria vitam 
finierit, incertum habeo. Nam viri religiosi recordatione digni eum cum beato 
Patrwio esse affirmant. (Quidam sane affirmant, reliquias de hoc sancto et 
incomparabili viro cum beato Patricio in vetusta ecclesia fuisse collocatas.)”’ 
Observe the change to the past tense, which shows that the revision was 
accomplished after the burning of St. Mary’s in 1184.—G. R., p. 28; D. 
A,, p. 26. 

® Rees, op. cit., p. 124. Rosina (said to be commonly called Hodnant) 
remains unidentified. 

*He calls Bernard “episcopum Rosinae vallis.” 

5 Rees, p. 123. 
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caused William to describe David as seeking to dedicate, not 
his own building, but one of the apostolic age. In this 
account William probably followed some monk of Glaston- 
bury, to whom the concordance and legend were due. 


4 (5) PavLinus, (a) Gesta Regum.—Tradition affirms that 


a after 596 Paulinus timbered the old church, which had 
Bay. hitherto been of wattle. 
He: (b) De Antiquitate-—It is added that Paulinus covered the 
church with lead. 
ff The fame of Paulinus as an architect depends on the 
mention of Beda, who makes him builder of churches at 
Campodunum and Lincoln. 


William, having finished his brief notices of early saints, 
now arrives at a point in which he finds in the archives of 
Glastonbury charters, which he cites. 


(1) Intswirrin, (a) Gesta Regum.—In the year 601, a 
king of Devon, at the petition of abbot Worgret, conceded 
to the old church in that place the land called Iniswitrin, five 
casati. In consequence of the age of the document, the name 
of this sovereign can no longer be made out; he was pre- 
sumably a Briton, since he uses the old British name of the 
locality. Through a picture in the larger church, are pre- 
served the names of two other British abbots, Lademund and 
Bregored. William adds a pious reflection on the privileges 
enjoyed by residents of so holy a sanctuary.’ 

(b) De Antiquitate—The matter is the same, except that 
the pious ejaculation is omitted, having been transferred to 
the chapter on the sanctity. 

William found at Glastonbury a charter (of course fraudu- 
lent, but) having the appearance of antiquity, in which, 


1“ Quid iste rex fuerit schedulae vetustas negat scire. Verumtamen quod 
Britannus fuerit hinc non ambigitur quod Glastoniam sua lingua Ines- 
witrin appellavit; sic enim eam Britannice vocari apud eos constat.”— 
G. R., p. 29; D. A., p. 48. 
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instead of the usual Glastingeie, the isle was called Iniswitrin. 
The name, in Cymric speech, signifies the isle of Glass; in 
view of the Glaestingabyrig of the Saxon Chronicle, it can 
not be doubted that the British name is in reality a transla- 
tion (perhaps artificial and literary rather than popular) of 
the Saxon appellation. In all time, ecclesiastical antiquity 
has been deemed honorable ; Saxon monks, no matter what 
their prejudice against individual Britons, were quite ready to 
support the pretensions of their monastery by alleging an 
origin in ancient British time. As to the age of the hand- 
writing, we have already seen, in the case of the Charter of 
Patrick, that the ability to produce archaic handwriting was 
even in the twelfth century part of a forger’s outfit. 


(2) MEARE, (a) Gesta Regum.—In 670, Kenwalch gave to 
abbot Bertwald Ferramere, two hides. This is the Bertwald 
who, contrary to the pleasure of the king and the archbishop, 
exchanged the rule of Glastonbury for that of Reculver. 

(b) De Antiquitate—Bertwald is said to have made a 
renunciation, the nature of which will be explained.’ 

Having now arrived at the time of Kenwalch, in connec- 
tion with whom (as marking the beginning of historic time) 
William had introduced the extract from the Antiquity, he 
now ends the citation, remarking that it has extended to 
sufficient length.’ 

Comparison with the extant text of the Antiquity has 
shown, as seems to me with clearness, that the extract supplies 
a continuous text, being the entire introductory portion of 
William’s original treatise, and that the document we possess, 


“Hie idem Bertwaldus, renitente rege, et diocesis episcopo, Glastoniae renun- 
tians, ad regimen monasterii Raculf secessit. (Quod autem Glastoniae regimini, 
renitente rege et illius diocesis episcopo, renuntiaverit, in sequentibus palam 
erit.) "—G. R., p. 29; D. A., p. 49. See p. 495, note 3. 

Ferramere or Feringemere is the water about Meare: Adam, p. 421. 
Kemble says Farmer (?). 

*“Haec de Glastoniensis antiquitate ecclesiae me dixisse sufficiat.”— 
G. R., p. 29. 
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and which goes by the name of De Antiquitate, is in reality a 
recast, so much extended and altered as in no way to repre- 
sent William. 

From this point the extract ceases to guide us, and we 
have no second text ; but a comparison with existing charters 
will furnish, in some cases, means for determining the extent 
of the additions made by the reworker. 


VIII. CartToLaky, CONTINUED, De Antiquitate.—(1) 
Monkton.—In 678, Kentwin confirmed the gift of Glastin- 
geie, conceding freedom from all services; at the petition of 
the monks, he established abbot Hemgisl, providing that the 
brethren should always enjoy election after the rule of St. 
Benedict. He also gave Monkton, twenty-three hides, with 
lands in Carig, and Crucan. He is said to lie in a richly 
sculptured cross within the cemetery. 

An extant charter bestows on Glastonbury West Monkton, 
together with the other places mentioned.’ In this document 
no mention is made of any confirmation with respect to the 
isle of Glastonbury ; it is therefore plain that the earlier part 
of the section proceeds from a second hand, by which has also 
been added the allusion to the cross; whereas William, as we 
have seen, made Kentwin rest, not within the burying-ground, 
but at its entrance. 

(2) Pennard and Montagu.—These lands are said to have 
been given by a king named Baldred, with consent of Kentwin, 
to the church of Mary and Patrick. 

A charter corresponds, and may have been William’s source, 
so that the designation applied to St. Mary’s, as the Church 
of Mary and Patrick, may be older than William’s day.’ 

(3) Leigh.—In the same year, Lantocal (Leigh in Mendip) 
is said to have been given by bishop Hedde, with the consent 
of Kentwin and Baldred, and a confirmation on the part of 
the pagan Caedwalla. 


' Birch, Cartularium Sazonicum, No. 62. 
? Birch, No. 61. 
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A charter exists in which Edde is said to have given 
Lantocal. By the same instrument are donated two hides 
in Meare.’ 

The treatise proceeds to enumerate the many benefactions 
of Ini. That a list of this sort was included in William’s 
cartulary is shown by a reference in Gesta Regum;* and there 
seems to be no reason why we need doubt that his account is 
substantially preserved in the extant text. 

(4) Brent.—In 680 Ini gave to abbot Hemgisl Brent, ten 
hides. This territory had before belonged to Glastonbury, 
but had been abandoned by abbot Bertwald. 

There is in existence a charter in which Brent, ten hides, is 
bestowed on Glastonbury,‘ and this may have been the source 
of William’s notice; but that the mention of its surrender 
by Bertwald is interpolated, is plain; the reworker, who had 
inserted a notice of this abbot’s treachery, and a promise to 
describe in what it consisted, now fulfils his pledge. 

At the time of Domesday, the hundred of Sud-Brent 
(South Brent) included three manors, namely : Brentamerse 
(Brent-Marsh), from Saxon time belonging to the abbot of 
Glastonbury ; Langdefortda (Langford), by escheat fallen to 
the king; and Attigetta (Havyatt), to the Bishop of Cou- 


1 Birch, No. 47. Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and ecclesiastical documenis, 
ut, 164, incline to accept this charter as genuine, and indicating the Saxon 
re-endowment of an older British foundation. But the number of hides 
assigned to Meare is two; whereas Domesday allows only one hide and one 
virgate; the increase in assessment, to my mind, is against the genuine- 
ness of the document. 

2G. R., p. 35, note 1. 

5“Anno ab incarnatione pcxc, Ina dedit Hemgislo abbati Brente x 
hidas; quam terram Berthwald abbas sponte propria deseruit, et sine nostra 
violentia, et sine expulsione, locum proprii coenobii dimisit, et contra 
interdictum et voluntatem pontificis nostri, discessit.”—D. A., p. 51. See 
p- 493, note 1. 

* Birch, No.121. This charter Haddan and Stubbs, 111, 307, are disposed 
to accept, in spite of a false date. Yet in view of the fraudulent character of 
all other Glastonbury documents dealing with Brent, its genuineness seems 
to me unlikely. In this case, of early Glastonbury charters not one could 
be allowed as genuine. 
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tances. Brent-Marsh included an extensive territory between 
the rivers Axe and Parret, and Bristol Channel ; the area is 
estimated at more than 8,000 statute acres. The temporali- 
ties of South Brent continued in possession of the monastery ; 
as to the church, a controversy arose, which will be shown to 
have had an effect on the text of the Antiquity. 

It is now necessary to revert, and consider the gift of 
Brent by Arthur, as related in the existing text of De 
Antiquitate. 

In the gesta of the most illustrious king Arthur, is re- 
counted that on a Christmas he had knighted a noble youth, 
Ider, son of Nuth; in order to test his valor, the king took 
Ider as companion on an expedition against three giants 
inhabiting Mons Ranarum, now called Brentecnol ; the young 
knight, secretly proceeding in advance, slew the giants, but 
was severely wounded, and remained in a swoon, as if dead, 
Arthur, ascribing Ider’s loss to his own tardiness, and filled 
with remorse, ordered the body to be carried in a car, and 
himself rode to Glastonbury, where he instituted twenty-four 
monks to pray for the soul of the deceased, and gave lands 
for their support.’ 

The manner in which the reviser has falsified the state- 
ment of William concerning Bertwald sufficiently explains 


1 Legitur in gestis illustrissimi regis Arturi, quod cum, in quadam fes- 
tivitate natalis Domini, apud Karlium strenuissimum adolescentem, filium 
scilicet regis Nuth, dictum Ider, insignii militaribus decorasset, et eundem, 
experiendi causa, in montem Ranarum nunc dictum Brentecnol, ubi tres 
gigantes malefactis famosissimos esse didicerat, contra eosdem dimicaturum 
duxisset ; idem tiro, Arturum et suos comites ignorantes praecedens, dictos 
gigantes fortiter aggressus, mira caede trucidavit. Quobus peremptis, 
Arturus adveniens, dictum Ider nimio labore deficientem, et sui omnino 
impotem in extasi collapsum, inveniens, eundem quasi defunctum cum suis 
lamentabatur. Rediens ergo ad sua cum ineffabili tristitia, corpus, quod 
exanime existimabat, ibidem reliquit, donec vehiculum ad illud reportan- 
dum illuc destinasset. Sese etiam necis ejus causam reputans, quia tardius 
ad auxilium ejus venerat, cum demum Glastoniam adveniret, ibidem quater 
viginti monachos pro anima ejusdem instituit, possessiones et territoria ad 
eorum sustentationem, aurum atque argentum, calices, et alia ornamenta 
ecclesiastica largiens abundanter.”—D. A., p. 47. 
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the history of the Arthurian donation. William, following a 
charter, ascribed the gift of Brent to Ini. At a later time, 
after the name of Arthur had become associated with Glaston- 
bury, an interpolator thought that the hold of the monastery 
on Brent could be strengthened, if it could be made to appear 
that the territory had been presented by the famous Briton, 
for the soul of a knight of the Round Table, who had 
redeemed the land from the oppression of monsters. But 
how, if the property already belonged to Glastonbury, could 
Ini have been able to cede the estate a second time? The 
natural refuge was to describe the grant as a restitution. It 
so happened that William had mentioned Bertwald, an abbot 
preceding Ini’s reign, as a seceder from the rule; Bertwald, 
accordingly, was a convenient person to whom the surrender 
might be attributed; in order to accomplish this result, 
the reworker interpolated an anticipatory notice, and altered 
the mention of William in such manner as to make it appear 
that the renunciation of Bertwald did not consist simply in 
deserting Glastonbury for Reculver, but constituted a piece 
of treachery which would be explained in its proper place. 

How much of the legend concerning Ider and the giants 
did the reviser invent? All that can be said is, that writing 
probably at the end of the twelfth century, his object was to 
select some hero who figured in the courtly, that is to say the 
Anglo-Norman, romance of that period; such a personage 
was Ider, son of Nut. It may have been that at the time 
existed a romance in which Ider destroyed giants; but the 
scenery, dependent as it is on the manner in which Glaston- 
bury was connected with Brent, and introduced for a purpose, 
must be considered as decoration supplied solely by his fancy. 
The account itself exhibits evidence of such invention ; that 
the donation should be made by error, and for the soul of a 
man not really dead, adds a touch of comic absurdity, of 
which no Arthurian poem could have been guilty.' 


The ultimate source of the narration is the account given by Geoffrey, 
His, Reg. Brit., x, of Arthur’s encounter with the giant of Mont St. Michel. 
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(5) Territory unnamed.—In 704, Ini bestowed an unspeci- 
fied territory upon monks serving under abbot Hemgisl, in 
the church of Mary, Mother of God, and St. Patrick, to the 
end that they may be free to exercise monastic discipline and 
enjoy their rights of suffrage.’ 

(6) Benefactions are enumerated made by Ini to abbots 
Berwald, Albert and Echfrid. 

A series of notices are now introduced, having relation 
to Ini :— 

(1) This king is said to have founded the Church of the 
Apostles ; verses are cited composed for the occasion. 

(2) A curious passage is intercalated, in which the writer 
undertakes to name the several churches formerly belonging 
to Glastonbury; four are mentioned: namely, beside St. 
Mary’s and that of Peter and Paul, one built by St. David, 
and one by the twelve descendants of Cuneda; these are said 
to have been situated east of the old church.” 

The Church of the Apostles adjoined St. Mary’s on its 
eastern side, so that there could have been no room for the 
edifices mentioned, and the passage must be a late addition.’ 

(3) Account is given of the furniture belonging to a silver 
chapel of Ini. 

Such inventories seem not to have been included in William’s 
scheme, and the section is a later contribution. 


In that narration the king himself proceeds in advance, and slays the giant. 
I am inclined to think that the story in De Antiquitate is a free invention 
on this model. 

1 The gift is found in an extant charter, Birch, No. 109, where the lacuna 
is supplied, so that it appears at first sight as if the charter were the source 
of the notice in De Antiquitate ; however, further examination shows that 
in this case a scribe has simply written in a paragraph copied from Ini’s 
charter to the churches of Wessex, Birch, No. 108; the document is there- 
fore only a copy from the Antiquity. 

2The writer who supposed Rosina to be the seat of St. David, (see 
above, p. 491, notes 3, 4) only speaks of the saint as building another 
church (not in Glastonbury). The present passage, D. A., p. 54, is by a 
third hand. 

5 See Willis, op. cit., p. 17. 
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(4) The so-called Great Charter of Ini. This singular 
document, which forms the second extract in Gesta Regum, 
will hereafter be the theme of comment. 

(5) A notice of the king’s journey to Rome, and of his 
saintly death. The language resembles that of the first 
recension of Gesta Regum. 

After an item showing a donation of Aethelheard, the 
treatise recites the charter of Cuthred, which is introduced 
as the third extract of Gesta Regum. 

Up to this point the means for comparison, furnished by 
Gesta Regum and by charters, have been sufficient, as I think, 
to determine with sufficient precision what sections of De 
Antiquitate represent the original work of William, and in 
what manner these were altered and expanded by revisers. 
About half the document is thus explained. In the remain- 
ing portion of the cartulary (making about a quarter of the 
whole work) such facilities do not serve. The extracts in 
the later recensions of Gesta Regum, including three charters 
and a papal bull, are not adequate for the purpose. It is 
likely that the additions do not form anywhere near as large 
a part of the matter; yet it has appeared that in passages 
relating to the Northumbrian relics, the recaster proceeded 
with a very free hand. For the objects of the present dis- 
cussion, however, this part of the Antiquity is of secondary 
interest, as not containing allusions bearing on the Arthurian 
problem. 

William, ambitious of brevity, seems to have limited his 
cartulary to Saxon abbots; by an interpolation, a second hand 
opened a door for extension of the history into Norman time.’ 

To the body of the treatise William seems to have appended 
two other chapters. 


'“Et quia jam ad tempora Normannorum venimus, et abbatum post 
illud tempus nota sunt et facta et nomina, his (paulisper) omissis, ponam 
illoram vocabula, qui episcopi et archiepiscopi fuerant alias electi de illa 
ecclesia.”—D. A., p. 91, The word “ paulisper,” which makes nonsense of 
the passage, may safely be set down as an interpolation. 
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(1) A list of Glastonbury monks who had received episco- 
pal promotion ; the genuineness of the section is guaranteed 
by a mention in Gesta Regum;' the roll, however, has under- 
gone interpolation at the hands of the reviser.? 

(2) A summary of donations made to the several abbots, 
That the account emanates from William is made likely by 
the style; here also, however, interpolation has been busy. 
In the original draft, the first item must have been the 
donation of the isle of Glastonbury, by that unnamed king 
of Devon, with whose benefaction William had begun his 
cartulary ; a redactor has prefixed mention of the Arthurian 
present ; the addition apparently was made by a third hand.’ 

William ended with an epilogue, retained in the existing 
text.‘ 


The treatise of William has been concluded; but other 
hands have added an appendix, containing a series of docu- 
ments 

(1) A List oF ABBoTS.—The roll is brought down to 1234. 

(2) Limits AND PRINCIPAL LOCALITIES OF THE TWELVE 


1G. R., p. 224. 

2 An enumeration of robes, etc., said to have sent by abbot Brithwold, 
is incongruous with the style and purpose of William’s work, and doubtless 
comes from a reviser.—D. A., pp. 94, 95. 

5 (Imprimis, rex Arturus, tempore Britonum, dedit Brentemareys, Pow- 
eldone, cum multis aliis terris in confinio sitis, pro anima Ider, ut supra 
tactum est, quas terras, per Anglos tunc paganos supervenientes ablatas, 
iterum, post eorum conversionem ad fidem, restituerunt, cum pluribus aliis, 
unde) rex Domnoniae dedit terram appellatam Yneswitherim [read Ines- 
witrin], v hidas.”—D. A., p. 96. 

The addition in parentheses is evidently interpolated. The loss of the 
territory is here ascribed to the rapacity of heathen Saxons, whereas the 
previous account (p. 495) had attributed it to the treachery of abbot 
Bertwald. 

*The epilogue, dealing in praises of Henry of Blois, seems to bear 
marks of William’s style. 

*The date, to my mind, makes it very likely that the appended docu- 
ments, added by other hands, were affixed in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. So thought Holtzmann. 
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Hwes.—This name, used as an equivalent for the isle of 
Glastonbury, was found in the opening section; but it now 
receives an extension of meaning, being taken as the designa- 
tion of an extensive territory. The reason for such expansion 
is frankly given; to the Twelve Hides, we are told, belong 
certain peculiar privileges. 

The composition of a terrier was foreign to William’s 
scheme; here again we have the work of a third hand. 

(3) Accounts OF NORMAN ABBots.—(a) Thurstan.—Re- 
specting the dispute of this abbot with the bishop of Wells 
is given a story, hereafter to be made subject of comment. 
Another chapter recites his controversy with Saxon monks, 
who objected to innovations. The abbot called in his soldiers, 
who pursued the monks to the church, and shot them down 
even at the altar. One of the brothers employed as his shield 
a crucifix ; an arrow wounded the cheek of the image, whence 
gushed a river of blood, which cascaded down the steps;' the 
injurer took flight, but dashed out his brains on the stones 
of the entrance. 

William relates this occurrence in Gesta Pontificwm,’ but in 
a different and more sober manner; we hear nothing of the 
stream of blood or death of the culprit; the account is 
certainly from a different hand. 

(b) Herlewin.—The second Norman abbot is excused from 
the accusation of parsimony, on the ground that his wealth 
was employed in order to redeem alienated possessions of the 
monastery. 

(3) PrrviLeGEs.—An account is given of the privileges 
of monks, in the way of food and clothing. 

(4) PapaL BuLL.—In connection with a mention of the 


' “Sagitta, imaginem dominicam in cruce defixam subtus genua vulne- 
rans, sanguinis rivulum ex eadem produxit.”—D. A., p. 115. 

*“Nam et furor insanentium, dum eminus monachos impetit, crucifixum 
sagittis inhorrere fecerat.”—G. P., p. 197. 

This is the crucifix already noted as an especially holy relic of St. 
Mary’s. See above, p. 483. 
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last abbot, is inserted a bull (ungenuine) by Calixtus II, in 
favor of Glastonbury, as an especial charge of the Holy See, 

EpriLoeuE.—An epilogue recites the praises of Henry of 
Blois. This has every appearance of having proceeded from 
the pen of William. 


The examination now ended may justify an opinion as to 
the relation between William’s apology and the existing 
treatise. While at Glastonbury, William prepared a libellus 
of modest dimensions, such as might be thrown off in the 
interim between the two books of his Life of Dunstan. The 
body of his work consisted of notices respecting early saints, 
and a cartulary, exhibiting donations arranged according to 
the series of abbots. Prefixed were a prologue and three 
introductory chapters, and appended a list of promotions 
and summary of estates. A brief epilogue concluded the 
document. 

This simple treatise was completely recast, and underwent 
expansion sufficient to at least treble its volume. In this 
work were occupied several hands. The Arthurian passages, 
as will appear, were probably introduced in 1191; but the 
work of revision continued well into the thirteenth century. 

The reworkers labored to exalt the dignity of Glastonbury, 
after the destruction of its edifices had cast a shadow on the 
foundation. In some measure the work was made to form 
a guide-book to the new Church of St. Mary. Instead of a 
Defence of the Antiquity of Glastonbury, the book was turned 
into a treatise on its Antiquities (as it has frequently been 
designated by modern scholars).' 

Certain chapters were interpolated with a special aim, 
inasmuch as they were intended to bear on the controversy 
of Glastonbury with Wells; and this quarrel must now 
receive consideration. 


The claim of exemption from episcopal supervision, made 
for all possessions of the monastery in Somerset, could not 


1 Even by Stubbs, in his preface to Gesta Regum, pp. xxvii-xxx. 
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but bring it into conflict with the bishop of Wells. In 
De Antiquitate we read that in the reign of William I the 
bishop of Wells, at a council, attacked the abbots of Muchelney 
and Athelney, and that the former declared his right to plead 
only in the court of Glastonbury ; in defence of this conten- 
tion abbot Thurstan made a statement, in which he adduced 
charters of Kentwin and Ini, proving that no person save the 
abbot of Glastonbury was entitled to exercise jurisdiction 
over the churches named ; this position was sustained by the 
king and the archbishop ; the bishop of Wells complied, and 
did plead in Glastonbury, but lost his suit.’ 

This absurd account, as already shown, was supplied by a 
later hand ; that the monasteries named were ever under the 
control of Glastonbury was one of the impudent forgeries 
abundant in the literature of the monastery, of a class kindred 
with earlier pretensions, which had been familiar to William 
himself. 

In the charter of Ini, cited in the Antiquity, and included 
by William in the third recension of Gesta Regum, the bishop 
of Wells is forbidden to set up his chair in Glastonbury 
itself, or in any of its seven dependent churches, namely, 
Brent, Moorlinch, Sowy, Shapwick, Street, Butleigh, Pilton, 
their chapels and islands ; the bishop is to possess houses in 
Pilton and Poholt, but only with right of sojourn for one 
night; if inflated by pride he transgress the prohibition, he 
is to lose the mansions.” 

Of the churches in dispute, two, we know not why, seem 
to have stood on a footing different from the rest. These 
were Brent and Pilton. In a papal letter of John XV, 
included in the fifth extract of Gesta Regum, they are named 
first, and the other five enumerated separately.’ In a fic- 


'D. A, 111 f. 2G. R., pp. 36-39. 

’The papal letter is given in Gesta Regum, p. 172. William knew it 
only as interpreted in the interests of Glastonbury; by comparing a 
better text, we have an example of the manner in which Glastonbury 
editors proceeded. “In ecclesia sanctae Dei genetricis Mariae quae nun- 
cupatur Glestingaburugh (quae totius Britanniae prima, et ab antiquis 
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. titious charter of Henry II, given by Adam of Domerham, 
a the place of Brent is taken by Ditchet, while Pilton is stil] 
i named as one of the seven churches.’ The title of Glaston- 
4 bury to Brent must have seemed imperfect. 

The dispute over Brent and Pilton lasted until 1173, when 
it was settled by a compromise, the principle of which was, 
that the revenues of the disputed churches, in the form of 
prebends, were to be held by the abbot of Glastonbury acting 
in the quality of canon of Wells. The abbot (Robert) did 
enter the chapter of Wells, but found his dignity subject to 
intolerable humiliations ; he retired, and in so doing forfeited 
the churches, which passed out of the possession of Glaston- 
bury. 

The defeat was bitterly resented; Adam of Domerhan, 
writing a century later, cannot conceal a blush of shame. It 
was a principle at Glastonbury that no such surrender was to 
be accepted as final; under the succeeding abbot, Henry of 
Soilli, attempts were made to reopen the case.* 


primoribus ad proprietatem et tutelam Romani pontificis pertinere dinosci- 
tur) et praedia et villas (sed et ecclesiis de Brente, de Piltune, quas 
Ina rege dante operam, cum aliis ecclesiis quas juste et canonice possidet, 
scilicet Soweie, Stret, Merlinc, Budecale, Sapewice ....) ab ejus jure tua 
avida cupiditate diripuisse.” See D. Wilkins, Concilia, 1, 257. 

Evidently'the interpolator (who may have not long antedated William) 
had never heard of Arthur as donator of Brent, which he regarded as a 
gift of Ini. 

1Adam de Domerham, p. 337. The king confirms gifts of predecessors, 
Eadgar, Eadmund, Kentwin, Cuthred, etc., including Arthur, who receives 
the epithet “inclitus” (that of the inscription of 1191). The extravagant 
ci. pretensions of Glastonbury as fount of all English religion, Mother of 
ini} Saints, ete., are copied from the charter of Ini. A charter of Henry II, 
: ; Adam, p. 479, does indeed make that king say that he had inspected a 
1? ; document of his predecessor; but this charter also is evidently a forgery. 
: Baist is therefore wrong in citing the ungenuine instrument as proof 
t that in the reign of Henry II the legend of Arthur was naturalized at 

+ Glastonbury. 2Adam, pp. 259, 351. 
cay SAdam, pp. 232 ff, gives documents from Wells, purporting to be con- 
| a firmations by abbot Henry of the cession made by his predecessor Robert. 
hd Equally fictitious are papers in which Reginald, bishop of Wells, is made 
if to surrender authority over the seven churches of the archidiaconate 

(among which Brent and Pilton do not appear).—Adam, p. 345. 
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The controversy gave birth to a crop of fictitious charters ; 
such production by no means ceased with the generation 
of William of Malmesbury. Adam of Domerham begins his 
work with a libellus ascribed to Henry of Blois, in which 
that abbot is made to recount numerous cases in which he 
was able to recover properties abandoned without consent of 
the monks. One of these examples relates to Brent Marsh. 
Abbot Herlewin had been induced to deed away an estate, on 
the ground of its uselessness. While making his perambu- 
lation, arriving at the mouth of the Axe, he perceived a 
well-dyked field, waving (as the writer poetically says) with 
golden ears sweetly murmuring to the gentle breeze; the 
abbot, inquiring the title of the estate, was told that it was 
named Useless ; he saw the fraud, and reclaimed the property.’ 

Among inventions dictated by hankering for lost power 
belongs the Arthurian donation. At a time when the church 
of South Brent had passed out of the control of Glastonbury, 
it occurred to the abbot, or a monk, that the case of the 
foundation could be strengthened, if it could be made to 
appear that the district had been bestowed by the famous 
Arthur. This representation was made possible by the con- 
nection of Glastonbury with the British king, arising from 
the exhumation of his remains made by abbot Henry in 1191. 


Of the disinterment exist two accounts, nearly contem- 
porary, and in general accordant.” 

Chronica Majora recites that the bones of the king were 
found in an oaken coffin, near which was discovered a leaden 
cross, bearing the inscription: Hie jacet inclitus rex Arturus, 
in insula Avallonia sepultus.’ 


1“Nullius proficui.’”—Adam, p. 308. 

* Baist, op. cit., p. 338, makes three extant accounts, namely, those of 
Adam of Domerham (about 1300), Annals of Margan (Fourteenth century), 
and Giraldus. But the Annals of Margan copy from Chronica Majora (year 
1191), while Adam paraphrases from Giraldus, with some attention to the 
statement of Chronica Majora. 

*“Eodem anno [1191] inventa sunt apud Glastoniam ossa famossissimi 
regis Britanniae Arthuri, in quodam vetustissima recondito sarcophago, 
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More interesting is the story of Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
has left two separate notices of the occurrence,’ respecting 
which he writes as an eye-witness, having taken the pains 
to visit Glastonbury in the year of the discovery ;? he was 
personally conducted by abbot Henry, who acted as cicerone.’ 

Giraldus informs us that the wooden coffin was found 
sixteen feet below the surface; at a distance of seven feet 
was a stone, in which, on the lower part, had been set a 
leaden cross, provided with an inscription turned toward the 
stone, so as not to be externally visible ;* the motive for such 
precaution was fear lest the Saxons might insult the remains 
of their great adversary. The gigantic bones of Arthur 
occupied two-thirds of the space, the remainder being taken 
up with those of his wife. In the course of the excavation 
appeared the golden hair of a lady; a lewd monk, who 
snatched at the hair, slipped and fell backward into the pit. 
The inscription on the cross ran: Hic jacet inelitus rex 
Arthur, cum Wennevereia uxore sua secunda in insula Aval- 
lonia.” The abbot removed the bones, which he placed in a 
marble tomb within the church of St. Mary. 


circa quod duae antiquissimae piramides stabant erectae, in quibus literae 
exaratae, sed ob nimium barbariem et deformitatem legi minime potue- 
runt.” 

' De principis instructione, 1, and Speculum ecclesiae, 11, 8-10. The former 
was written in 1217, the latter (the last work of Giraldus) some years later. 

*Abbot Henry (appointed in 1189) died in 1193. During the same year 
Giraldus, who had previously been resident in Wales, went to Paris, and 
remained abroad for six years; so that he could have been shown the grave 
by Henry only in the year 1191. 

’“Crucem banc extractam a lapide, dicto abbate Henrico ostendente, 
; prospeximus, et literas has legimus.”’—1¥, 50. 
f ***Unde et crux plumbea lapide supposito, non superius ut nostris solet 
; j diebus, sed inferiori potius ex parte infixa, namque tractavimus literas has 
i insculptas et non eminentes et exstantes, sed magis interius ad lapidem 
versas, continebat. . .. “De prince. instruet., vill, 127.—Spec. eccies. makes 
it clear that the lettered part of the cross was turned toward the stone. 
B) *In Spec. eccles, the phrases are transposed : “ Hic jacet sepultus inclitus 
pier rex Arthurius, in insula Avallonia cum Wennevereia uxore sua secunda.”— 
y Iv, 49. 
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By both authorities the discovery is described as a surprise. 
The Chronicles affirm that the grave was revealed by acci- 
dent, in digging the grave of a monk who, during his lifetime, 
had expressed a desire for that particular place of sepulture.' 
Giraldus states that the find came as result of a long search 
on part of the abbot, who was directed by historical documents 
in his possession, by semi-legible letters on the Arthurian 
pyramids, and by visions of monks.’ 

Giraldus makes an additional statement, of the sort that 
inspires scepticism in all human testimony. He tells us that 
the inquiry was undertaken at the advice of Henry II, who 
assured the abbot that Arthur was interred between the 
pyramids (crosses), as he had himself learned from an old 
British bard ; he further affirms that the same king ordered 
the removal of the relics to the church of St. Mary, which 


1“Tnvyenta autem sunt hac occasione. Dum enim ibidem effoderunt, 
ut monachum quendam sepelirent qui hunc locum sepulturae vehementi 
desiderio in vita sua praeoptaverat, quoddam reperiunt sarcophagum, cui 
crux plumbea superposita fuerat, in qua exaratum erat: “ Hic jacet inclitus 
Britonum rex Arthurus, in insula Avalonis sepultus. Locus autem ille 
paludibus undique inclusus, olim insula Avalonis, id est pomorum insula, 
vocatus.” Compare the monastic visions which, at a later time, preceded 
the discovery of the body of Joseph of Arimathea. 

In 1277 Edward I caused the bones to be taken up, and reinterred ; 
among other things was found a silver image of Arthur’s queen, with the 
right ear cut off, and other signs of strife.—Adam, pp. 587 ff. 

*“Cum autem aliqua indicia corporis ibi inveniendi ex scripturis suis, 
aliqua ex litteris pyramidibus impressis, quamquam nimia plurimum 
antiquitate deletis, aliqua quoque per visiones et revelationes bonis viris 
et religiosis factas, maxime et evidentissime rex Angliae Henriecus secundus, 
sicut ab historico cantore Britone audierat antiquo, totum monachis indica- 
vit, quod profunde, scilicet in terra per xvi pedes ad minus, corpus 
inveniret, et non in lapideo tumulo, sed in quercu cavata.—vuil, 127. 
Dixerat enim ei pluries, sicut ex gestis Britonum et eorum cantoribus 
historiis rex audierat, quod inter pyramides duas quae postmodum erectae 
fuerant in sacro coemiterio, sepultus fuit Arthurus.’’—1v, 49. 

We perceive that after the exhumation was invented a British bard 
who was said to have predicted it, just as in the later case of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Melkinus. 
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Arthur had especially loved and endowed.’ But Henry died 
before the appointment of the abbot, who came from another 
foundation ; so that the account of the historian cannot be 
correct, and we must suppose that after the lapse of a quarter 
of a century his memory was defective.? The mention of the 
ancient bard is evidence only of the tendency to seek con- 
firmation of Arthurian fables in imaginary Cymric literature. 

Giraldus was especially interested in the discovery, because 
in his opinion it supplied an explanation of the fantastic 
stories familiar in Arthurian romances, in which the Briton 
was said to have been carried by fairies to Avalon.’ Plainly 
no idea of the king’s connection with Glastonbury had occurred 
to the mind of the writer; had there been in Wales any such 
notion, prior to 1191, Giraldus was in a position to be familiar 
with it; his surprise, therefore, gives good ground for the 


1“Dictus autem abbas corpore reperto, monitus quoque dicto regis 
Henrici, marmoreum in sepulchrum fieri fecit egregium, tanquam patrono 
loci illius praecipuo, qui scilicet ecclesiam illam prae caeteris regni cunctis 
plus dilexerat.—tv, 51, Mariae Glastoniensem ecclesiam plus dilexit et 
prae caeteris longe majori devotione promovit.”—v1u, 126. 

The notice of Arthur’s endowment of St. Mary’s has reference to the 
donation of Brent; this present, therefore, as well as the addition concern- 
ing the king’s interment in the cemetery, was found in the text of De 
Antiquitate used by Giraldus. 

* It is, however, possible that abbot Henry may have pretended to Giraldus 
that he had received his suggestion from the king, at a time when the 
abbot was still prior of Bermondsey. 

*“Ttaque Arthuro ibi mortaliter vulnerato corpus ejusdem in insulam 
Avalloniam, quae nunc Glastonia dicitur, a nobili matrona quadam ejusque 
cognata et Morgani vocata est delatum, quod postea defunctum in dicto 
coemiterio sacro eadem procuranti sepultum fuit. Propter hoc enim 
fabulosi Britones et eorum cantores fingere solebant, quod dea quaedam 
phantastica, scilicet et Morganis dicta, corpus Arthuri in insulam detulit 
Avalloniam ad ejus vulnera sananda,—1v, 49. Hujus autem corpus, quod 
quasi phantasticum in fine, et longum per spiritus ad longinqua transla- 
tum, neque morti obnoxium fabulae confinxerant, his nostris diebus apud 
Giastoniam inter lapideas pyramides duas in coemiterio sacro quondam 
erectas, profundius in terra quercu concava reconditur, et signatum miris 
indiciis et quasi miraculosis, est inventum et in ecclesiam cum honore 
translatum marmoreoque decenter tumulo commendatum.”’—vi1l, 127. 
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belief that the story was unknown, until, at a time when 
advertisement was desirable, it pleased Glastonbury to exploit 
the fame of Arthur, just as it had already appropriated the 
renown of Dunstan, David, and Gildas.’ 

Alleged traditions of modern record, professing to connect 
Glastonbury with Arthur and Joseph of Arimathea, are too 
artificial and tenuous to deserve consideration.” 

In conformity with this conclusion is the character of 
twelfth century Arthurian romance, to which Avalon is 
known only as a fairy isle, On the other hand, the prose 
romance identifies Avalon with Glastonbury; the change, 
which may be dated as early as the first years of the thir- 
teenth century, must be attributed to the influence of the new 
edition of De Antiquitate. 

It is not possible with certainty to determine in what year 
the recast was completed and published. Earlier than 1191 
it could not have been, inasmuch as the reviser was acquainted 
with the precise spot in which it had pleased abbot Henry to 
exhume the bones of Arthur. Nor is it very likely that the 
work was accomplished at a period much later. In and after 


It is not necessary to suppose that the abbot invented the grave itself 
as well as its connection with Arthur. Perhaps, as Baist suggests, and as 
the mention of Chronica Majora gives some reason to believe, in course 
of digging may have been found bones of unusual size; an enthusiastic 
monk may have had a revelation that these remains were Arthurian; the 
abbot, considering that in the needy circumstances of Glastonbury such 
opportunity was providential, may have then “salted’’ his mine after the 
manner of a modern prospector; in so doing, as Baist suggests, he may 
have done no more than an average twelfth century abbot would deem 
right and expedient. Adam of Domerham adds the significant notice, 
which he may have taken from monastic tradition, that the abbot enclosed 
the ground with curtains during process of exploration. 

* Hearne, History of Antiquities, pp. 3 ff. Joseph and his company arrive 
in Avalon, and rest on Weary-all Hill; Joseph plants his staff, which 
grows into a thorn-three budding every Christmas. 

It has already appeared that Joseph did not become a Glastonbury saint 
before the fourteenth century. 

Of a staff budding into a tree, we have had another example in that of 
Benignus. 
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1192 the minds of the monks were fully occupied with 
their desperate situation, and protest against the bishop 
of Wells. It seems to me likely that the edition was 
accomplished in the year of the disinterment, under direc- 
tion of the abbot, and formed part of the plans of that 
functionary for utilizing the fame of Arthur; it would have 
helped to silence sceptics, if William of Malmesbury could 
be cited as authority for Arthur’s interment at Glaston- 
bury. The official sanction under which the document was 
introduced would have been sufficient to secure its immediate 
acceptance. 

The text of the recension was not identical with that 
which we possess; it seems likely that in the thirteenth 
century the book underwent a second reconstruction, while, 
for minor additions, several other hands are here and there 
visible. 

Another great branch of Arthurian romance may exhibit 
the influence of the revised edition. Before the end of the 
twelfth century, an author who calls himself Robert of Boron 
composed a poem, in which the princinal part is played by 
Joseph of Arimathea, who is the head of a company destined 
to arrive at Avalon, described, no longer as a distant isle, but 
as a low-lying and desolate district in the West ;' such repre- 
sentation can apply only to Glastonbury. The companions of 
Joseph include twelve nephews; these may answer to the 
twelve disciples of Philip, who, according to De Antiqui- 
tate, founded St. Mary’s. The composition, apparently, was 
intended to make the first part of a long romance, which 
was never completed; so far as can now be discovered, 
Robert wrote no more ;* but the fragment received the atten- 


1The extant text has “ Vaus d’Avaron,” where the name seems to be 
merely a scribal error for Avalon. See my Legend of the Holy Grail and 
the Perceval of Orestien of Troyes, C. W. Sever & Co., Cambridge, Mass., 1902, 
p. 94. 
*The Merlin, in my opinion, is no work of Robert. See my Legend of 
the Holy Grail, pp. 32, 34, 
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tion of continuators, and was made the basis for the romances 
which deal with the Holy Grail.’ 

That forgeries, in themselves of no value, may nevertheless 
produce important literary consequences, and become the 
impulse to works possessing a high order of merit, is quite 
natural; we have an example, on a larger scale, in the effect 


1 Robert makes Joseph to be the head of a company, of which the 
principal members are his twelve nephews, headed by Alain. In the 
course of his wanderings, Joseph carries the sacred vessel called Graal, 
which he has received from Christ; this he is charged to deliver to his 
nephew Alain, who in turn must transmit it to his own son, at the time 
of the story yet unborn, but to be the fruit of a marriage hereafter to be 
contracted. Joseph himself does not proceed to the West, while Alain, 
after receiving the vessel, departs in that direction, accompanied by his 
brothers. A disciple named Petrus takes the same direction, but journeys 
separately; this personage, we are told, is one day to indoctrinate the 
unnamed son of Alain (evidently before the latter has met his father, and 
become aware of his destiny as possessor of the Graal). As Robert never 
wrote the sequel, the purport of which is thus indicated, his idea can only 
be guessed by these hints. It now seems to me likely that he may have 
formed the plan of a romance to proceed somewhat as follows. Alain, 
after arrival in the West, is to marry and have a son, but embrace religion 
(perhaps under the influence of the Apostle Philip), and desert his wife, 
in order to live as a hermit in Glastonbury, and become the founder of St. 
Mary’s. The son is to grow up, set out in quest of his lost father (as 
Crestien makes Perceval abandon his mother), and on the road fall in 
with Petrus, from whom he is to obtain instruction (as Perceval from his 
knightly preceptor). The youth, arriving at Glastonbury, is to find his 
father Alain, look upon the holy vessel, and ask a question (after the 
analogy of Perceval), in virtue of which he becomes himself an owner 
of the Graal. He, however, is to have a son (again after the suggestion of 
the Perceval), who will continue the line; in this manner arises a race 
of Fisher Kings, to which, after ten generations, Perceval belongs. If 
these conjectures are correct, Robert intended to write, not a romance 
intended to rival Crestien’s, but an introduction to the latter’s poem, giv- 
ing the origin of Perceval’s line; the history, as belonging to the apostolic 
age, would naturally take an apocryphal and pietistic tinge, instead of the 
chivalric spirit belonging to Crestien’s composition. A series of continua- 
tors, by concording the incomplete works of Crestien and Robert, produced 
the so-called Legend of the Grail ; this legend, therefore, must be considered 
as included in Glastonbury literature, being dependent for its impulse on 
the revised edition of De Antiquitate. 
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produced at an earlier time by the history of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. 

At all events, it may safely be concluded that William 
of Malmesbury, in his apology for Glastonbury, did not 
reverse opirions enunciated in his history, nor utilize the 
British fables there condemned; that he has been made 
responsible for such inconsistency, results exclusively from 
the activity of reworkers who have altogether altered the 
character of his simple libellus, 


WE NEWELL. 
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XIX.—THE RELATION OF HAUFF’S LICHTEN- 
STEIN TO SCOTT’S WAVERLEY. 


In a paper read before the Modern Language Association 
of America in 1899 (Americana Germanica, vol. 111, pp. 386- 
392), Dr. C. W. Eastman presented evidence that seemed 
to him to warrant the conclusion that Hauff modeled his 
historical romance Lichtenstein upon Scott’s Ivanhoe. His 
contention is well supported and does not lack plausibility. 
But inasmuch as I had been accustomed for several years to 
set my students in the Criticism of the Novel the practice-task 
of hunting for the similarities in Lichtenstein and Warerley, 
which seem to me quite obvious, I was not disposed to let the 
claim of Dr. Eastman pass without closer examination. 

It may, indeed, be asked, What difference does it make? 
Yet I think there are sound reasons for pursuing such an 
investigation. The chief of these are not, however, to convict 
a certain author of deliberate plagiarism, or to demonstrate 
the keenness of the investigator, although these ends may at 
times have their justification. The prime value of such an 
investigation is the establishment of the principles by which 
literary kinship and dependence are to be recognized, for 
these principles are of the utmost importance in studying the 
relationship of schools and movements and periods in litera- 
ture. A secondary and somewhat allied value is found in 
the necessary preliminary study and analysis of the literary 
form concerned. 

In the case of the novel, we have to deal with such ele- 
ments as the plot, the leading personages, and the motifs,— 
whatever constitutes the dynamic part of the work,—and 
with the background, the secondary personages, the situations, 
the devices, the method, the proportion of elements, the style, 
and many other features which may all be comprised under 
the head of the statics of the novel. Even a hasty considera- 
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tion of these elements will satisfy a careful student that certain 
of them are more nearly universal and therefore more common 
property than are certain others. Some one has said that there 
are but six plots in the world when all are reduced to their 
lowest terms. Certain combinations of personages are practi- 
cally inevitable. A prince must have his lieutenant and his 
valet ; a lover must love a lady, while the lady must have a 
confidante and a maid. Certain elements of life are a matter 
of course: a knight must do valorous deeds for his lady ; the 
course of true love must run crooked ; adventurers must resort 
to disguises and freebooters to ambushes. Certain motifs must 
continue to prompt to the interesting actions of the world: 
love, jealousy, ambition, pride, revenge, greed, valor, appetite. 
To find several of these motifs and these juxtapositions of 
personages in two novels need not rouse suspicion of direct 
kinship. It is rather the order and proportion and the 
specific value of these elements that furnish evidence of rela- 
tionship. More especially is mutual dependence evinced by 
the presence of identical details in connection with the same 
persons and situations. Finally, and of course most indubi- 
table, stand close resemblance of style, which may indeed 
be unconsciously imitated, and bodily borrowing, which is 
deliberate plagiarism. 

As Dr. Eastman has pointed out, Hauff is very frank in 
avowing his admiration of Scott and his intention to attempt 
in Lichtenstein to do for Suabia what the “Great Unknown” 
had done for Scotland. This emphasis of Sir Walter’s service 
to Scotland might indeed hint at Waverley rather than at 
Ivanhoe. But in the sketches entitled Die Biicher wnd die 
Lesewelt Hauff had before this commented on the extraordi- 
nary popularity of Scott’s novels in Germany and declared 
his own purpose to write a novel in Scott’s manner. In these 
sketches he mentions only two of the novels by name: Quentin 
Durward and Ivanhoe, expressing especial admiration for the 
latter. These are the only outward clues I can discover to 
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guide us in our search for a specific original of Lichtenstein. 
Hence we are left to internal evidence. 

I beg leave to put in evidence (as the lawyers say) the scope, 
the historical background, the plot, the list of personages, the 
leading situations, of the three novels under consideration. 


Score oF 

Lichtenstein is a tale of military 
adventure and love, being the for- 
tunes of a young knight errant 
resulting from renouncing the cause 
of a strong government to espouse 
that of an exiled prince attempting 
to regain his heritage, the failure 
of the cause of the prince with the 
pardon and marriage of the hero. 

The above will serve without 
alteration as the scope of Waverley. 


HistoRICAL BACKGROUND OF 
AND LICHTENSTEIN. 


The historical background of each 
novel consists in the attempt of a dis- 
possessed princely family to regain 
its throne, involving an invasion of 
the country, supported by a portion 
of loyal subjects, some successful 
military operations, transient occu- 
pation of the capital, and final failure 
and expulsion (so far as the action 
of the novel extends). 

In each the prince and certain 
military officers, subordinate charac- 
ters in the plot, are historical by 
name and actions. 

In each the capture and occupa- 
tion of the capital, and one or two 
military actions are historical, in 
Lichtenstein the battle of Kannstatt 
or Untertiirkheim, in Waverley the 
battle of Preston and that of Clifton. 

The minor mili and political 
operations and situations are fairly 
historical. 


Score or 

Ivanhoe is a tale of extraordinary 
knight-errantry mingled with a very 
subordinate element of love, being 
the restoration to his rights and 
station of a disinherited son, secured 
by valorous deeds and the interposi- 
tion of his prince. 


HistorRicaL BACKGROUND OF 
IVANHOE, 


No part of the action is historical, 

Of personages, the prince and 
certain of the nobles are historical 
as to name and general attitude. 

The tournament at Ashby, the ill- 
repute of Sherwood Forest, and the 
degeneracy of the Templars—in a 
word the milieu is fairly true to 
history. 
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Prot oF AND 
Waverceyr. 

The plot, common to both novels, 
is as follows: A young soldier of 
fortune begins his career by enter- 
ing the army of the power opposed 
to the exiled royal family, but is 
won over to the cause of the prince 
by offended honor, by the love and 
appeals of a woman whose guardian 
is the chief lieutenant of the prince, 
and by the personal fascination of 
the prince himself. He incurs many 
adventures in transferring his allegi- 
ance and in support of the prince’s 
attempt at restoration, distinguishes 
himself in action, saves the life of a 
prominent supporter of the govern- 
ment he is opposing, and, when the 
attempt of the prince finally fails, 
falls into the hands of the govern- 
ment. He is pardoned through the 
intercession of a military friend of 
his father and partly on the plea 
of his having himself spared the 
life aforesaid, is paroled, marries 
the woman he loves, and inherits 
the castle and estates of his father- 
in-law, to which he retires. 


W. H. CARRUTH. 


Prior or 


The son of a Saxon noble in the 
time of Richard Lionheart, disin- 
herited by his father because of 
Norman predilections, returns from 
the Crusades and visits in disguise 
his father’s hall, where he sees his 
foster-sister, whom he loves; he 
attends a grand tourney, where he 
defeats all rivals and awards the 
prize of beauty to his lady, but is 
himself carried wounded from the 
field, where he had been aided by 
his Prince, Richard, also in disguise. 
He is cared for by a rich Jew and 
his daughter, whom he has be- 
friended; while being conducted 
through Sherwood Forest, he is 
assailed and captured along with the 
Jew and daughter, and at the same 
time with his father, his lady, and 
ancther Saxon noble (suitor for her 
hand), by the rival barons whom he 
had defeated at the tourney; and 
he is held in the castle of one of 
them. The castle is besieged by 
friendly freebooters led by Richard; 
it is taken and burned, and all 
the prisoners are freed, except the 
Jewess, who is carried by her captor 
to the Preceptory of the Templars. 
Rejecting his suit, she is accused of 
witchcraft by his brethren in order 
to save the reputation of the order, 
she is condemned, but appeals to 
the “Judgment of God” in battle. 
Being informed of her need by the 
Jewess’s father, on the day set the 
hero appears as her champion, and 
her innocence is demonstrated by 
the death of her oppressor. On the 
intercession of Richard the hero is 
received to favor by his father, and 
is promised the lady to wife, while 
Richard, having revealed his iden- 
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AND WAVERLEY: 
SITUATIONS. 


The novels have in common the 
following situations: A reception- 
ball, at which the hero meets both 
the leading ladies of the story; a 
banquet at which the hero is insulted 
and makes an enemy ; a garden scene 
in which the hero and heroine reach 
an understanding ; a military review, 
at which the hero is a spectator; a 
hearing before a military tribunal, at 
which the hero is charged with dis- 
loyalty; a prison scene, in which a 
friend on the other side appears to 
the hero, shows a kindly interest in 
him and tries to dissuade him from 
embracing the cause of the pre- 
tender; a disguised messenger to the 
hero from the heroine warning him 
to care for his honor; a horseback 
trip through the mountains with a 
solitary guide; an assault upon the 
hero by partisans of the government 
who suspect in him the prince; the 
hero’s illness in a peasant’s cottage; 
a duel between the hero and a warrior 
of his own side, due to jealousy, 
interrupted by friends; a night in a 
cave; a visit at a baronial castle, 
home of the heroine’s father (in 
Waverley the visit divided into two) ; 
the prince’s intervention on behalf of 
the hero’s suit; the occupation of the 
capital, with attendant festivities; a 
wedding (very brief in Waverley) ; 
the march and a night preceding a 
battle; a battle in considerable de- 
tail; a “clearing-up,” at which the 
hero’s future occupation of the old 
baron’s castle is announced. 
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Prior or 


tity, prepares to resume his throne 
which his brother Jobn had vainly 
plotted to usurp. 


IvanHoE: SITUATIONS. 


A swineherd and a fool met by 
certain travelers whom they attempt 
to misguide ; hospitality to strangers 
at a baronial castle; the lodging- 
place given a Jew, showing the 
standing of his race; a grand tourney 
in detail; the Jew at home, with his 
miserliness; merry freebooters hold 
up a servant; a bout in quarter- 
staff; a contest in archery ; a prince’s 
banquet with toasts and challenges ; 
a drinking-bout in the cell of a 
robber-monk; an assault by robber 
barons; the siege of a castle in great 
detail ; a maiden in a besieged castle 
reporting to a wounded knight near 
her the fortunes of the besiegers, 
their friends; a freebooters’ court; 
trial of a Jewess on charge of witch- 
craft before a Templars’ court; am- 
bushed assault upon a prince; a 
freebooters’ banquet in the forest; 
a funeral; Judgment of God by 
battle. 
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AND WAVERLEY: 
PERSONAGES. 


Each novel has personages in 
common with the other, as follows : 
A fascinating and impetuous exiled 
prince; a somewhat impetuous and 
vacillating young soldier of fortune, 
the hero; a charming sole daughter 
of a baron devoted to the prince’s 
cause, the heroine (though the 
secondary heroine divides honors 
with her in Waverley); a secondary 
lady (in Waverley almost outshining 
the heroine), a friend of the heroine, 
who assists in straightening out the 
relations of hero and heroine; an 
old baron, father of the heroine, 
and most devoted supporter of the 
cause of the prince, who is also 
pardoned and paroled at the close 
(in Waverley there is a secondary 
baron rather more devoted to the 
prince than the first one); a warrior 
on the government side who proves 
a sort of guardian angel to the hero; 
a shrewd and daring peasant guide 
and spy (in Waverley three such) 
devoted to the cause of the prince; 
a peasant girl, daughter of the fore- 
going, brought into contact with 
both hero and heroine; the hostess 
of an inn; carousing nobles ; a body 
of irregular, clannish soldiery. 


PERSONAGES. 


An imperious and irresistible 
prince returned in disguise to his 
own country; the hero a fearless 
and almost invincible warrior, the 
unfaltering supporter of the prince; 
the heroine, a Jewess, beautiful and 
devoted to her old father, loving 
hopelessly the hero; 4 secondary 
lady, a dummy, foster daughter of 
the hero’s father, loved and won by 
the hero; a baron, the hero’s father, 
suspicious of the prince and almost 
hostile to him; a dummy baron 
whom the preceding holds to be 
the rightful claimant to the throne, 
but who himself makes no claim; a 
bad prince, regent in his absent 
brother’s stead, who is urged to rebel 
but has neither the nerve nor the 
head ; several great barons who hate 
the hero and his prince because the 
former defeated them in tourney ; an 
unscrupulous and dissolute Templar; 
a rich and typical fiction-Jew; a 
corrupt prelate; a prince of free- 
booters and of archers; an uproarious 
robber-monk ; a noble swineherd-serf 
and personal attendant of the hero; 
a noble and valiant fool; a fanatic 
Grand Master of Templars; free- 
booters and Templars. 


SrruaTIons COMPARED: LICHTENSTEIN, 


(The references here are to Hauff’s Werke, vol. 3, in Cottas 
Bibliothek der Weltlitteratur, and to the Waverley in the Holley 
Library printed by the Mershon Co.) 


A banquet with much humor, ending in a quarrel that involves 


the hero. 


Waverley, ch. x1 (another, ch. xx). 
Lichtenstein, ch. 111 (another, ch. 
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A cave visited by the hero under the guidance of a canny 
peasant, where he spends the night. 
Waverley, ch. (ep. also LXv). 
Lichtenstein, ch. 


A scene before a military tribunal, ending in a defiance of 
the presiding officer by the hero, leading to his defection 
from his former cause. 

Waverley, ch. XX x1 (pp. 194 ff). 
Lichtenstein, ch. x (pp. 78-79). 


An improvised prison, in which the hero, under arrest, is 
visited secretly by a friend on the other side to win him 
back or at least comfort him. Details: The hero’s easy 
falling asleep, Waverley, p. 201, Lichtenstein, p. 88; his 
bad dreams, Waverley, p. 208, Lichtenstein, p. 88, at 
bottom ; suspected from being with peasant, Waverley, 
p. 210, Lichtenstein, p, 92, at top.) 

Waverley, ch. XX XIII. 
Lichtenstein, ch. Xt. 


A ball, at which the hero meets the heroine and her friend 
the second lady. 
Waverley, ch. XL11I (pp. 260 ff.). 
Lichtenstein, ch, v1 (p. 64 ff.). 


An assault upon the hero, under the impression that he is the 
prince or a spy. 
Waverley, ch, XXX and XXXVI. 
Lichtenstein, ch. xtv (p. 112). 


A peasant’s hut, where the hero is nursed through his con- 
valescence from injuries thus received. 
Waverley, ch. XXXVI. 
Lichtenstein, ch. XV, XVI, XVII. 


A military review, at which the hero is a spectator. 
Waverley, ch. XLIv (p. 268). 
Lichtenstein, ch. 
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A bivouac where the leaders sleep while a peasant guard 
sings. 
Waverley, ch. XLVI (p. 283). 
Lichtenstein, ch. Xxxv (p. 318). 


Prayer before battle. 
Waverley, ch. XXXVI (p. 286). 
Lichtenstein, ch. XXxIv (p. 310). 


A garden scene, in which the hero and heroine (second in 
Waverley) come to an understanding. 
Waverley, ch. XXVII. 
Lichtenstein, ch. vii (last half). 


To the foregoing, in which details of the situations are 
similar, may be added the following, which are common to 
the two novels, but with fewer common details: 


A horseback trip by the hero through the mountains, attended 
by a solitary guide. 
Waverley, ch. XX XIX. 
Lichtenstein, ch, x11 and 


A duel between the hero and a warrior of his own side, due 
to jealousy, interrupted by friends. 
Waverley, ch. LVI (pp. 342 ff.). 
Lichtenstein, ch, X1x (pp. 153 ff.). 


A visit by the hero to the castle of a baron, his future 
father-in-law. 
Waverley, ch. vitl to XVI. 
Lichtenstein, ch. XX1 to XXVI (pp. 178 ff.). 


The occupation of the capital, with attendant festivities. 
Waverley, ch. XL to XLII, and LI-LIv. 
Lichtenstein, ch. XXVIU, XXXI, XXXII. 


A wedding. 
Waverley, ch. LXx. 


Lichtenstein, ch, XX 
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A march. 
Waverley, ch. xiv. 


Lichtenstein, ch. XX 


A battle, in much detail. 
Waverley, ch. (Preston). 
Lichtenstein, ch. Xx 


AND INCIDENTS. 


The prince confers upon the hero, in order to attach him to 
his cause, an especial mark of favor. 
Waverley, ch. x (p. 247—sword). 
Lichtenstein, ch. Xx (pp. 170-1—ring). 


The peddler disguise used by a friend of the hero. 
Waverley, ch. XXXVI. 
Lichtenstein, ch. Xvit (p. 135), xxv (p. 210). 


The hero wakened, on the morning of the battle, by the sound 
of the drum (pibroch). 
Waverley, ch. XL (p. 267). 
Lichtenstein, ch. xxxtv (p. 267). 


Concern of the baron for his daughter before the battle. 
Waverley, ch. XL, VI (p. 282). 
Lichtenstein, ch. (pp. 302-3). 


The prince urged not to risk his life in battle, but (in Lichten- 
stein) to no purpose. 
Waverley, ch. (p. 285). 
Lichtenstein, ch. XXXIv (pp. 309-10). 


Sunday recognized by ringing of bells, the hero having lost 
his reckoning. 
Waverley, Xxx (p. 180). 
Lichtenstein, ch, Xx1 (p. 175). 


The hero’s renunciation of his first allegiance. 
Waverley, xxv (p. 157). 
Lichtenstein, ch. 1x (p. 80). 
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Letter conveyed from the heroine to the hero by a disguised 
messenger, in which she shows concern for his honor. 
Waverley, ch. XXVIII (p. 175, quite long). 
Lichtenstein, ch. vit (p. 69, very brief, 
but with pointed allusion to the length 
of such epistles in modern times). 


Cowardly clerk forced to ride into battle. 
Waverley, ch. (p. 295). 
Lichtenstein, ch. XXXLv (pp. 307-8). 


An officer of the enemy rescued from death by the hero. 
Waverley, ch. XLVI. 
Lichtenstein, ch. Xx1x (a civil officer). 


Condemned traitors forced to throw dice for their lives (in 
both novels a sub-narration). 
Waverley, ch. LI (p. 309). 
Lichtenstein, ch. Xxxv (p. 321). 


Intercession of the prince for the hero in his love-suit. 
Waverley, ch. XL111 (p. 262). 
Lichtenstein, ch, xx1v (pp. 204-5). 


Hero advised to spare himself for the sake of the heroine. 
Waverley, ch. LIx (p. 349). 
Lichtenstein, ch. Xx x11 (p. 302). 


Hostile officer bails hero. 
Waverley, ch. (p. 397). 
Lichtenstein, ch. Xx xvi (p. 335). 


DETAILS OF PERSONAGES. 


The hero is a scholar, an orphan, supported by an uncle, is 
inexperienced in war as he comes upon the stage of action, 
is unstable in character (this fact being hinted at in his name), 
has taken service, though without conviction or enthusiasm, 


with the party opposed to the dispossessed prince, is won over 
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to the side of the prince by love for a very loyal lady,}by the 
harshness of officers on the side of his first allegiance, and by 
the fascination of the prince himself, and at the close of a 
similar career (as indicated in the plot) comes into possession 
of the estate of his father-in-law. He is personally a very 
“pratty man” (Waverley, ch. xLu1, p. 254) with light brown 
hair and graceful figure. 

He is reproached for his instability ( Waverley, ch. L, p. 300; 
Lichtenstein, ch. XxX, p. 188). 

The heroine of Waverley is really secondary in character, 
and is much like the secondary lady of Lichtenstein (Bertha), 
while the secondary lady of Waverley (Flora), who is the true 
heroine, corresponds in character to the first lady and heroine 
of Lichtenstein (Marie). The relation of these two ladies in 
the two novels has some resemblance. 

Bradwardine and Maclvor together in Waverley are com- 
bined in the character and functions of the baron of Lichten- 
stein. In age and in relation to the heroine, the latter 
represents Bradwardine; in character and influence upon the 
hero he is more like MacI vor. 


PREFACES, 


There is a very evident similarity between the Preface of 
Lichtenstein and the General Preface of Waverley, in the reso- 
lution to arouse interest in local history and to exploit the 
deeds as well as the manners and customs of the country 
involved. But the most notable feature of the similarity lies 
in the fact that Scott confesses himself in the attitude of 
disciple to Miss Edgeworth in the very same way that Hauff 
professes his intention of following Scott. Yet, curiously 
enough, as though to warn us against relying too confidently 
on resemblances, the General Preface of Scott, so far as the 
evidence of attached dates goes, was written, or published, in 
1829, two years after Hauff’s death. Unless Scott some- 
where printed his resolution to emulate Miss Edgeworth 
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before 1827, we must be careful not to charge Hauff with 
imitating an example that was not set until two years after 
his own death. 

It may well be maintained that many similarities between 
Lichtenstein and Waverley became inevitable as soon as the 
subject was selected, and that the similarity in subject may 
have been fortuitous. For instance: given the situation of the 
whole—a dispossessed prince trying to regain his country— 
and disguises, spies, ambushes, marches, bivouacs, battles, 
sieges, become a matter of course. It would be interesting 
to analyze the whole Waverley series and discover how many 
such elements are common to them all. 

Nevertheless, I fancy that no one can survey the array and 
the relation of the similarities I have cited without admitting 
that the number and detail of them is too great to have been 
a matter of chance. It will be observed, on reierence to 
Dr. Eastman’s paper, that all of the resemblances noted by 
him except point two in his second summary (that the assault 
upon the knight is made at the instigation of a knight high 
in authority among the enemies of the monarch), are found 
to exist between Lichtenstein and Waverley, while the points 
are in several cases more precisely adapted to Waverley than 
to Ivanhoe. For instance, point one in the first summary: 
Richard is scarcely a fugitive in his own country. He is in 
disguise rather from whim, and has but to declare himself’ in 
order to resume his throne. Similarly with point five in the 
second summary: It scarcely describes the situation in Ivanhoe, 
since there has been no struggle between Richard and his 
enemies for possession of the country. But beyond these, the 
great number of further details connecting Lichtenstein and 
Waverley, occurring often in identical sequence, together with 
the great similarity in plot and historical background, which 
are lacking in the case of Ivanhoe, leave scarcely any room 
for doubt that Hauff deliberately helped himself to the mecha- 
nism and skeleton of Waverley. 
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Of similarity in style I find nothing noteworthy, and no 
direct borrowings. Lichtenstein follows the method of Ivanhoe 
in introducing the chapters with quotations from the poets, 
while all three novels have inlaid poems. 

The borrowings which | have noted do not seem to me to 
concern the deepest elements of originality. Where Hauff 
deviates trom the method or the structure of his master and 
his model, he seems to me, for the most part, to have held his 
own or to have improved upon them. In the latter line [ 
reckon the omission of the long and pedantic opening chapters 
and in general the less gossipy manner of narrating. 

In the case of the lansquenets, and of Hans, the peasant 
spy, and his daughter Biirbele, which parallel in some measure 
the freebooters of Sherwood Forest, and Evan Dhu-Bean 
Lean and the daughter of the latter, Hauff’s materials are 
if anything more attractive than those of Scott, and, as they 
were indigenous, he was forced to treat them in his own 
manner, And here, as I said, he at least does not suffer by 
comparison with his master. 

In what we shall have to call, for want of a suitable 
English expression, the “ kulturgeschichtlicher Inhalt” of 
his work, Hauff is distinctly poorer than Scott. For instance, 
although Lichtenstein is laid in the year 1519 and in south- 
west Germany, one would be wholly unaware of the religious 
conflicts of the time, save for two brief and rather perfunctory 
references to “the monk of Wittenberg.” 

I cannot sympathize with the patronizing and sometimes 
contemptuous tone in which most German critics speak of 
Hauff’s masterpiece. While it partakes of the general charac- 
teristics of the novel in its then stage of development, among 
its contemporaries I consider it as the best, and scarcely regard 
as a reproach the indebtedness to Scott which I have pointed 
ont, and which was in general so frankly confessed by Hauff 
himself. 

W. H. Carrura. 
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XX.—THE TEXTS MOST USED IN THE TEACHING 
OF OLD FRENCH. 


An inquiry into the texts most in use for the teaching of 
Old French in the best universities cannot help having a 
certain pedagogical interest. The value of such an inquiry 
would be greater, if we possessed a similar investigation made 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Although no such investigation 
is recorded, it is nonetheless fitting and important to set 
down here the results of a recent inquiry into this question. 

For seventy-five years, our knowledge of the language and 
literature of Old French have been, on the whole, steadily 
increasing. A larger and larger number of the elect in all 
civilized countries have found here an admirable field for 
philological research or a new world of poetic beauty, or 
both. The labors of three generations of scholars have 
endowed human thought and feeling with a new literature, 
whose fulness of development may well excite surprise, and 
whose monuments, so iong neglected, furnish us by far the 
most comprehensive and truthful record of the society of 
the feudal age in Europe. The number of Old French texts 
already published is large, and includes virtually all the 
varieties of literary form: the epic, history, poems of court 
life, fables, lyrics of many kinds, satires, imitations of anti- 
quity, translations from the Greek and the Latin, sermons, 
mysteries, farces, folk-tales, romances of adventure, scientific 
treatises, etc. Surely, in this vast mass of texts, any one 
can find what he seeks, be his quest literary or philological. 
Students of history, customs, folk-lore, religion, archeology, 
find in these records some of the most unstudied and signifi- 
cant utterances of the human mind. Among those of us 
whose interests are mainly linguistic and literary, there 
should be discernable by this time a consensus of opinion 
as to what texts are best for our purpose. It goes without 
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saying that, in the supposed best universities of the world, 
the interest which dominates all others in the study of Old 
French is philological rather than literary. This condition 
seems likely to endure for at least another generation. A 
reversal of present interests can only come through a more 
widespread and accurate pursuit of comparative literature, 
call it by what name you will. That this reversal will, in 
large degree at least, take place, cannot be doubted. Many 
of the linguistic phenomena of the language have already 
received careful and adequate treatment, whereas the hundred 
and one interesting and vital questions to be elucidated by a 
correct application of comparative literature in connection 
with Old French, have many of them to be discussed for the 
first time. It is unfortunate that in gathering the data here 
presented, it was not possible to distinguish the texts used for 
philological purposes from those used for literary purposes. 
To obtain a fair idea of what texts were being actually 
used for instruction in Old French, questions were sent to 
the professors concerned in a large number of the supposed 
best universities in the world. It was found necessary to 
leave out some of the greatest institutions because the subject 
was not taught. An undue proportion of the universities 
consulted were American. This was by reason of the close 
interest which we of course feel in the institutions of higher 
learning in this country. No reliance whatever was placed 
on catalogue announcements, since they are subject to such 
frequent change, but the professors addressed were asked to 
state what texts they had actually used during the year 
1900-1, the year 1901-2, and what texts they intended to 
use during the current year,—1902-3. The data gathered 
represents, then, the texts actually employed during the first 
three years of the century. Nearly all of the replies, be it 
said, went minutely into the matter, giving not only the texts 
used, but the chrestomathies' and grammars as well. Of the 
1 Although the scope of this inquiry did not include chrestomathies, it 


may be interesting to observe that those most in use are, in order: Paris- 
Langlois, Férster-Koschwitz, Bartsch, and Constans. 
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fifty-seven universities from which answers were received, 
six are in France, two in Switzerland, nineteen in Germany, 
seven in Austria-Hungary, one each in Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, and Sweden, and nineteen in the United States, 
The names of these universities are not here given, for evi- 
dent reasons. The results gain, rather than lose by this 
omission. To sum up, the statistics here given present the 
names of the texts actually used for the teaching of Old 
French in fifty-seven of the supposed best universities of the 
world during the years 1900-1903. 

The texts most employed are, in order: La Chanson de 
Roland, used sixty times in the three years; Chrétien de 
Troies, forty-six times; Aucassin et Nicolette, thirty-six times; 
Marie de France, eighteen times; Le Pélerinage de Charle- 
magne, fourteen times. After this first group of prime 
favorites, come: La Vie de St. Alexis, read six times; Aliscans, 
four times; Robin et Marion, four times; Ajol, Le Jeu 
@ Adam, and Raoul de Cambrai, three times each." 

It will be observed that the texts most read are in verse, 
save Aucassin et Nicolette, which alternates prose and verse. 
One might have foreseen that the Roland would be the most 
frequently read, and we are all glad that this proves to be the 
case. The Roland has been used thirty-three times in some 
one of the complete editions, twenty-seven in the partial edi- 
tion of G. Paris, which contains 815 lines. As for Chrétien 
de Troies, this poet may well feel flattered that his works, 
after so many centuries, stand next to the Roland in the 
brilliant galaxy of one of the richest and most varied of 
literatures. Something like the present conditions of popu- 
larity between the two first favorites may have existed before, 
at some forgotten moment in their long rivalry. Chrétien 
has been read forty-six times. His most read poem seems to 


1Tt is needless to observe that the price of the various texts has a great 
deal to do with the frequency of their use. This is seen clearly in the fact 
that two thirds of the texts reported as having been read during the three 
years cost five francs or less. 
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be the Yvain, used nineteen times, as against thirteen for the 
Cliges, ten for Hrec et Enide, and two for the Charette. The 
third favorite, Aucassin et Nicolette can never have enjoyed its 
present relative vogue at any previous age. Charming as it 
is, the work of the viel caitif bears many marks which indi- 
cate that it can never have been immensely popular. It 
seems to have been written in a nook, far removed from the 
great highways of contemporary thought and action, and 
transmits to our own day the distinctly personal note of its 
gentle author. Some suppose the present vogue of Aucassin 
et Nicolette to be a fad, but such is not the case. Its popu- 
larity is, for the most part, a pure literary enthusiasm, based 
upon the existence in the chantefable of a delicate and 
bewitching beauty, a sweet and melancholy charm, which, 
once felt, can never be forgotten. The future will show for 
many generations an increasing number of devoted readers 
of this exquisite masterpiece. The fourth favorite is Marie 
de France, whose lais have been used sixteen times, the fables 
twice. Next comes the Pdlerinage de Charlemagne, used four- 
teen times. There is nothing surprising in the popularity of 
this poem. From the literary standpoint, it possesses a flavor 
quite its own, and is probably the oldest example extant 
of the peculiar genius of Paris. On the other hand, the 
work is of great philological interest, in spite of the dis- 
appearance of the unique manuscript in which it was 
preserved, 

These five works form a group apart, and are followed 
only at a long interval by the second group. The Vie de St. 
Alexis has been read six times. Few poems offer more 
interesting problems to the critic than this, which enjoys 
the additional advantage of being accessible in the superb 
edition of G. Paris.’ It is at first surprising to note that 
Aliscans, generally classed second to the Roland, has been 


1 One of the last evidences of the activity of the great Master is: La Vie 
de St. Alexis, nouvelle éd., Emile Bouillon, 1903, 63 pp. 
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read but four times.’ This is because of the difficulty of 
procuring copies of the poem. The editions of Jonckbloet 
and of Guessard have long been exhausted, and that of Rolin 
does not offer a satisfactory text. All of this is the more 
regrettable, because the epic not only possesses genuine power, 
but offers a series of absorbing problems, whose solution bids 
fair to attract the attention of scholars for years to come. 
Ajol, the most charming perhaps of the romans d’aventure, 
has been used only three times. It would have enjoyed a 
greater popularity, if, like the majority of its rivals, it had 
been preserved in several manuscripts. Under the circum- 
stances, it is inferior to many poems for philological research. 
The same remark may be made of Raoul de Cambrai, which 
exists in but one manuscript. This great epic, remarkable 
among other things for the psychological development of its 
plot, has been read only three times, and even this slight 
degree of popularity is to be curtailed, for the edition of the 
Société des Anciens Textes is now exhausted, 

Examining the two groups of texts most read, we find 
only three genuine epics in the list,—the Roland, Aliscans, 
and Raoul de Cambrai. As it happens, each of the three 
gestes into which the Old French epic is generally divided is 
represented by one poem. The number of separste works 
in these two groups, counting the four poems of Chrétien, 
each once, and allowing two units for the works read of 
Marie, is fifteen. It is interesting to note that, with the 
exception of three monuments which date from the eleventh 
century, the great majority .f the works named in these two 
groups are of the twelfth century. 

A complete list of all other texts used during the three 
years would be of little value. Some of the most significant 
are here mentioned: Aspremont, Amis et Amiles, Auberi le 
Bourguignon, Berte aus grans Piés, Beuve de Hanstone, 


1See the statement of G. Paris, Romania, v, p. 110: “Aliseans, que plu- 
sieurs critiques n’hésitent pas 4 mettre a cdté du Roland,” 
A new edition of this epic is being prepared by three of Suchier’s pupils. 
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Charroi de Nismes, Covenant Vivien, Isembart et Gormond, 
Jeu de Nicolas, Philip de Thaiin: Bestiaire, Cumpoz, Quatre 
Livres des Rois, Roman de Troies, Brut, Vie de St. Louis. 

The following additional comments may be of interest. 
Comparatively few of the texts mentioned seem to have been 
read entire. Especially is this true, as might be expected, in 
centres where philology, not literature, is the main pursuit. 
In a number of cases, relatively obscure texts have been used, 
because the professors concerned happened to be working on 
them with a view to editing. To study even an obscure text 
in this way, is of the greatest value at times, since it permits 
of an object lesson in criticism. Several things of interest 
are to be noted in the matter of national preferences as indi- 
cated by the data gathered. For instance, Marie de France 
was read only in the United States during the three years 
under examination. Her poems were read eighteen times. 
A partial explanation of this surprising fact is found in the 
careful study given Marie for a number of years in one 
university which has furnished a bountiful proportion of those 
now teaching Romance philology in the United States.' Again, 
Adam de la Halle has been read only in Austria and Germany. 
The choice of texts used in France would of course be of the 
highest interest. The texts read in nearly all French universi- 
ties are determined by the needs of candidates for the license 
and the agrégation, and are taken from the {ragments published 
in the Chrestomathie of Paris and Langlois. It follows from 
this that few works of any length are read entire in French 
schools, unless at the University of Paris, where the number 
of courses is large. By reason of these facts, it was deemed 
wise to leave French universities out of consideration in the 
present inquiry, save only the University of Paris. It is 
interesting to note, however, the choice of fragments most 
read in French universities in the volume of Paris and 


' With four exceptions, all the teachers using the works of Marie studied 
at the university in question. 
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Langlois. They are: the Roland, the Couronnement Louis, 
the Pélerinage, the Chevalier au Lyon, Aymeri de Narbonne, 
the Raoul. The situation of France is indeed unique in 
having such a choice of patriotic poems as this for her youth 
to read, 

To return to the matter of national preferences as indicated 
in the texts most used, what country reads the largest propor- 
tion of epic literature in Old French? It goes without saying 
that the answer to this question would be France, were it 
possible to eliminate the above-mentioned conditions which 
make it difficult if not impossible to draw a true comparison 
between France and the other countries under examination. 
Leaving France out, then, we find that the largest per cent. 
of purely epic poems is read in Germany, where 45 per 
cent. of all the texts used belong to this category.' The 
per cent. for the United States is 37, for Austria-Hungary, 
20. Again, the relative amounts read of the poésie courtoise 
is interesting and suggestive. Austria reads the largest pro- 
portion of this style of literature, 57 per cent. of the total. 
The United States comes next with 33 per cent., and 
Germany last with only 20 per cent. That Germany uses 
the largest proportion of purely epic texts and the smallest 
proportion of poems drawn from the poésie courtoise, will 
come as a surprise to many. Germany is the fatherland 
of philology, and the epic texts, one might suppose, would 
not thrive in such an atmosphere. Indeed, it is much easier 
to keep the attention of students upon the dry facts of phi- 
lology in reading one of the court poems than in reading the 
Roland or the Raoul, where the imagination is constantly 
fired by magnificent or terrible scenes. It is likely that 
the proportion of epic literature read in Germany has been 
increasing of recent years. It is likely, too, that the character 
of the literature now being read in the American universities 


1The selections read in chrestomathies are of course not taken into 
account. It may be observed in passing that relatively few epic selections 
in the chrestomathies seem to be read in Germany. 
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represents that read ten or fifteen years ago in Germany. 
Our relation to Germany in the study of Old French has, in 
the past, been distinctly that of a province. How many 
professors in this country are still reading with their students 
the same texts that they read long ago in Germany, or, 
if not the same, texts of the very same general character ! 
One who was fed in his infancy on Chrétien de Troies and 
Marie de France will continue to demand similar nourish- 
ment as long as he graces a professor’s chair. In view of the 
nature of the texts that seem to be most used at present in 
Germany, and in view of the fact that American students 
in Romance are going more and more to France for prepara- 
tion, the general character of the texts that will be most 
employed in America a generation hence will undoubtedly 
show a considerable change. 

Of the other European nations examined, Holland shows 
a decided preference for the poésie courtoise, while Denmark, 
Sweden, and Switzerland show a preference for the epic poems. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this brief inquiry to moral- 
ize upon the evidence disclosed. Nonetheless, one may be 
pardoned for expressing regret that any student of Old 
French should be allowed to leave the subject without ever 
having read, either in class or out of class, at least one epic 
poem. To neglect this is to leave on the student’s mind a 
regrettable impression. He will have known only some one 
of the more arid or artificial productions of the language, 
and the chances are many to one that he will never learn 
to appreciate at their true value the grand and significant 
monuments of the epic literature. The world has long been 
accused, and with justice, of taking from French literature, 
if not the worst, at least not the best. One who reads only the 
Renart, or Chrétien de Troies, delightful as these productions 
are in many ways, will have derived genuine knowledge and 
profit, but he will unfortunately not have become acquainted 
with French character in some of its most essential qualities. 
He will perhaps be inclined unconsciously to deny to France 
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many grand and lovable qualities which are written on a 
thousand pages of her old epics, and without which she could 
not have continued to exist. Be this as it may, it stands to 
reason that the true scholar will know intimately all phases 
of the literature he expounds. If he can know only one 
phase, it should be the greatest and the best. We may well 
rejoice that one-third of the texts in Old French now being 
read in the universities are epic poems. 
RayMOND WEEKs, 


< 


XXI.—THE OLD FRENCH VERSIFIED APOCALYPSE 
OF THE KERR MANUSCRIPT. 


The subject of the medieval French versions of the Apoca- 
lypse or Revelation of Saint John the Divine, which closes the 
canon of Sacred Scripture, has recently been brought promi- 
nently to the attention of scholars by two important publications 
of the Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, both appearing in 
the year 1901. The first of these is entitled L’ Apocalypse en 
frangais au xur siecle, published by Léopold Delisle and Paul 
Meyer. The portion contributed by M. Delisle consists of 
an extensive study of the manuscript and tapestry illustrations 
to the Apocalypse which were produced with such elaborate- 
ness in the Middle Ages, and of a disquisition upon the various 
medieval commentaries on the Apocalypse ; while the portion 
due to Professor Meyer is devoted to a treatise on the French 
prose versions of the Apocalypse, together with an edition of 
the prose translation contained in the Ms. of the National 
Library in Paris quoted as fr. 403 (the best Ms. of the prose 
version), accompanied by the Latin version in parallel columns, 
and by a detailed commentary in Old French. 

The second of the two works referred to above, also brought 
out by Professor Meyer, is the phototype reproduction, in a 
beautiful folio album, of the magnificently illuminated illus- 
trations of the same manuscript. 

It is no part of the purpose of the present paper to discuss 
the elaborate and curious illustrations of this portfolio, but 
I cannot forego the pleasure of calling attention here to the 
celebrated Apocalyptic tapestry of the Cathedral of Angers, 
four panels of which were sent to Paris and exhibited at the 
Exposition rétrospective in the year 1900. The original pro- 
duction of this immense work was entrusted by Louis, duc 
d’Anjou, not later than 1377, to a Paris artist named Nicholas 
Bataille, and the designs for it were probably taken from one 
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or more of the illuminated mss. here studied by M. Delisle. 
Folio reproductions of this tapestry were brought out by 
Léon de Joannis, as long ago as 1864; and new phototype 
reproductions of the tapestry are advertised shortly to appear 
in volume 11 of a monograph on the Cathedral of Angers by 
M. L. de Farey. 

Thus far mention has been made only of the prose transla- 
tions of the Apocalypse. To complete, virtually, the bibliog- 
raphy of what may be called the prose branch of the subject, 
it would only be necessary to cite La Bible frangaise au moyen 
dge by the late Samuel Berger, who devoted so large a portion 
of his life to the study of the medieval versions of the Bible, 
including those in several of the Romance languages. 

Turning to the versified French translations of the Scrip- 
tures, we have, as a matter of form, to record Les traductions 
de la Bible en vers frangais du moyen dge, by J. Bonnard, 
which gives only a meagre and insufficient mention of the 
Old French metrical versions of the Apocalypse. Not until 
1896 did the Old French versified Apocalypse receive ade- 
quate attention. In that year Paul Meyer published in the 
Romania an article of eighty-four pages, entitled Version 
anglo-normande en vers del’ Apocalypse, in which an admirable 
account is given of all the mss. known to M. Meyer, together 
with a provisional edition of the poem produced by printing 
in parallel columns the juxtaposed texts of the two best Mss., 
accompanied by a brief characterization of their chief linguistic 
and metrical peculiarities. At the outset of this study, M. 
Meyer remarks : 


The rimed version of the Apocalypse which is published for the first 


_ time in the following pages, may be regarded as almost unknown. ‘This, 


moreover, is its chief merit. Composed in England in the second half of 
the 13th century, this version is written in a corrupted form of language and 
in bad style. The text is often misunderstood and almost always poorly 
rendered. The versification is very incorrect, even if we lay to the account 
of the scribes a notable proportion of the faults presented by the mss. In 
this instance is once more verified a fact that we often have occasion to 
notice in medieval literature, namely, that the success of books was wont 
to depend far less on their value than on the subject treated. 
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In speaking of the peculiarities of the text more in detail, 
M. Meyer further remarks (p. 253) : 


The translator of the Apocalypse has no idea of measure. It is probable 
that he took for his model the eight-syllable religious poems rimed in verse 
pairs, but he is never concerned to count his syllables. It might be said of 
him as was said by Gaston Paris of William of Waddington, only with still 
more reason, that ‘ the author has a very vague idea of metre. He intends 
to make verses of eight syllables, but he allows them to vary between 
six and ten.’ 


M. Meyer continues : 


There are poems in which, on the condition of suppressing more or less 
regularly the atonic final syllables which had become silent rather early in 
England, we may tolerably succeed in re-establishing the measure. Here 
this expedient would not suffice. In many places the agreement of the Mss. 
compels us to admit verses of variable measure, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, verses devoid of measure. Thus we have to recognize that it 
is the author himself, and not the scribe, who is answerable for verses like 


the following : 
Johan a set eglises 


Que sunt en Asie asises 

Grace e pais a vus enveit 

Qui est, qui ert e avant esteit 

E de set espiriz que devant 

La throne Deu sunt en estant. (vv. 11-16.) 


So much recent work expended on the French versions of 
the Apocalypse naturally enhanced greatly the interest in the 
discovery of a unique versified translation which, upon exami- 
nation, proved to have no relation whatever, so far as can be 
detected, with the rimed version above mentioned.' And in 
view of the lamentable incorrectness and ineptness of the 
Anglo-Norman version, it is all the more interesting to find 
that the version of the Kerr ms. is greatly superior to the 
other in every respect—not only in the accuracy of the text, 
but also in the skill and correctness of the versification and 
in the general excellence of the style. 


1 The rimed version is preserved in seven Mss., those of Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge; Magdalene College, Cambridge; Copenhagen; the British 
Museum Roy. 2 D. xu1.; British Museum, Add. 18633; the Municipal 
Library of Toulouse; and the private library of Mr. MacLean, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, England, and, as above stated, was published in provisional 
form by Paul Meyer in the Romania in 1896. 
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The ms. which I designate as the Kerr Ms. was purchased 
of Quaritch in London early in the present year, by Mr. 
John Edward Kerr, Jr., of New York. This Ms. was 
formerly in the collection of Lord Ashburnham, in whose 
early catalogue, printed about 1860, it appeared as No. 170. 
The first and principal portion of the Ms. is occupied by an 
Old French religious poem entitled Li Romans dow Lis, 
which is at present being transcribed and studied, by way 
of preparation for a doctor’s dissertation, by Mr. F. C. 
Ostrander, formerly Instructor at the Middletown-Wesleyan 
University, now fellow in Romance Languages at Columbia 
University.’ 

The ms. is of the size of an average octavo volume, written 
with care on a fine quality of vellum, with illuminated capi- 
tals, but containing only a single miniature, which stands at 
the head of the first page of the Ms. Curiously, the Ms. has 
never been paginated. The Apocalypse fills twenty-five folios 
of the last third of the ms., which dates probably from the 
early part of the 14th century, though its contents are evi- 
dently considerably older, dating perhaps from the first half 
of the 13th century. 

It is probably a mere coincidence that the Romania version 
and the Kerr version are very similar in length, the former, 
as pieced out by Professor Meyer from the two best Mss., 
numbering 1,431 verses, while the latter, including four mis- 
sing verses, which seem to be all that are wanting, comprises 
1,346,’ 

The most characteristic divergence in the two redactions is 
to be found in the fact that the Romania version is composed 
in the simple rime plate (the continuous riming couplet), while 
the Kerr version is composed throughout in strophic form— 
the form of the strophe, as regards number of verses in the 
strophe and number of syllables in the verse, as well as in 


1To Mr. Ostrander I leave the technical description of the Ms. 

? Since the text of the poem was in type I have discovered the lack of 
a rime to verse 456, which, from this point, vitiates by a unit the verse- 
numbering of the poem. 
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the disposition of the rimes, varying from time to time to 
suit the author’s caprice, without reference, apparently, to any 
natural divisions of the poem. 
Thus, the poem begins with a strophe of six 8-syllable 

verses, riming aabecb,— 

Jehans, cil sains evangelitres, 

Devant que il feit ses apitres 

Ne son glorieus evangile, 

Par l’empereour ancien 

Que l’on nummoit Domicien 

Fut exiliez en Pathmes l’ile. 
This structure continues through twenty-six strophes, when 
it is suddenly broken off, not by changing the number of 
verses nor the disposition of the rimes in the strophe, but by 
simply reducing the number of syllables in the verse from 
eight to seven. But of this innovation the author soon tires, 
abandoning it at the close of eleven strophes. 

The effect of the 7-syllable verse is as follows: 

L’ainge de Phylardephie 

Ainsi summer t’estudie: 

Ce dit li sains, li verrais, 

Qui de David la cler ha 


Quant il clot nus n’overra 
Quant il ouvre nus ne clot mais. vv. 176-180. 


Next follows, for a considerable portion of the poem, a simple 
strophe of four 8-syllable verses riming a b ba (v. 224 ff.) 
Lors un ainge fort et delivre 
En haut praichant prist a enquerre, 
S’en ciel n’en terre ne soz terre 
Fut nus dignes d’ouvrir le livre. vv. 264-267. 


From this the author passes to a duplication of the abba 
strophe, the new strophe, of eight verses, riming ababbaba. 
Of the two remaining variations occurring in the poem, one 
runs ababecd in seven syllables, and the other shows the 
same rime disposition in eight syllables. 

Of the rimes, the most important peculiarities are the 
following: Lat. AN + cons. and EN + cons. are kept distinct, 
as strikingly appears, e. g., in a strophe riming ababbaba 
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(vv. 654-661): reprent, grant, serpent, grant, engrant, depent, 
agrant, appent; while Lat. MANE gives mein riming with 
serein, SERENUS (v. 1328-29). French au has the value of a: 
hate (= haute) : translate (vv. 1211-12), with which rimes also 
the resultant of Lat. e checked = (NiTIDA, netle) nate.—Ciel 
(CAELU), spelt cier, rimes with renuncier (vv. 1144-46). As 
clef (CLAVE) is also spelt with final r (cler), though the word 
could hardly have been so pronounced, it is probable that the 
rime cier:renuncier was pronounced cié:renuncié. (But ef. 
the rime a few lines above, cler ha: overra.) 

For the general constitution of the text, in the absence of 
a second manuscript, the chief reliance must be on the Latin 
and French prose translations of the Apocalypse, but in not a 
few passages even this resource fails, and the text has had to 
be left in a condition far from satisfactory. It remains to say 
a word as to the general value of this version. As being a 
mere rimed paraphrase, much abridged, of a familiar text, its 
original literary value is of course of the slightest ; all that 
can be said is that it isa painstaking composition of respectable 
mediocrity, and of value to us, beyond the incidental interest 
of its linguistic phenomena, chiefly as showing the care 
bestowed in attempting to lend an extraneous charm to a 
work on which the commentators in all ages have encountered 
the greatest difficulty in shedding light. In any case, it 
is not necessary for us to say of this version, now for the 
first time brought to the attention of scholars, what Paul 
Meyer says of the version published by him in Romania, that 
“it would certainly be difficult to find in all Anglo-Norman 
literature, so rich in méchants écrits, a poem to rival the 
Apocalypse for its incorrectness of language and versification.” 
However this may be, we are after all not called upon to 
substitute our appreciation of the work for that of its author’s 
contemporaries. Productions which we may consider mediocre 
deserve nevertheless the attention of the historian of literature, 
when they have been known to command, in their own day 
and generation, wide respect and favor. 

H. A. Topp. 
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C1 CoMMENCE L’APOCALIPSE. 


Jehans, cil sains evangelitres, 
Devant que il feit ses apitres 
Ne son glorieus evangile, 

Par l’empereour ancien 

Que l’on nummoit Domicien 
Fut exiliez en Pathmes l’ile. 


Lay por sa relevatium, 


Que nous disons A pocalipse, 
Ou de leglise et de son cours 
Est mostré que pour ses labours 
Ne s’aferra ja nule eglise. 


A moy, dit il, par .i. dimainge, 
Furent moustrees par .i. ainge 
-vii, busines en plusors guises ; 
Une voiz dy que disoit 

Que tot ce que me divisoit 
L’escrivisse a(s) .vij. eglises. 


En Aise les dy eslire: 

C’est Ephese et Thiatire, 

Et aprés Sardis et Pergame ; 

A quint leu fut Smirne nuncie, 
A sixeme Philadelphie, 

Et Laodice a septame. 


Regarder pris ainqui entour, 
Se vis .vij. chandelabres d’our, 
Et le fil dome en mileu; 

Son vestement a(s) piez tachoit, 
Et corroie d’our le cignoit ; 

Ses euz comme flamme de feu. 


Le chief avoit blanc com la noy 
Et les chevoux de cele loy, 

La face com solet Juisant. 

La voiz s’avoit come grant aive, 


2 quil. 11 mostré] n’re. 18 a(s)] ‘a 
31 com] o. 32 loy] lis. 
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35 De sa bouche partoit un glaive, 
Et ces piez comme archat cuisant, 


: Si com la fornaise suet estre. 
; : Aprés il avoit en sa destre 
' -Vij. estoiles luisant a conte ; 
40 Quant ceste mervoille vehi, 
A ses piez si com mort chehi, 
Se me dit, Point ne t’epaonte. 


Je suis devant touz le premier, 
Et suis aprés touz le derrier ; 

45 Mort fui, mais je vis maintenant, 
Je porte les cle[r]s de la mort, 
Et d’enfer, cele prisum fort; 
Devant moy n’a porte tenant. 


Escri donques |’avisium 

50 Dont tout yert l’executium, 
Dont je le mistere t’ansaigne : 
Sept estoiles sunt .vij. avecques, 
Et a .vij. chandeliers avecques, 
De .vij. eglises ont l’ensaigne. 


55 Escri donc a l’ainge d’ Ephese, 
L’aveque de tel dyocese, 
Et li escri en tele guise: 
Ce dit cil qui ha .vij. estoiles, 
Et qui va entre .vij. chandoiles, 
60 (Ou chandeliers, se bien avise) : 


Je say bien tun labour et t’ouvre 
Cui grant pacience exprouve 
Quar pour mon num hes moult soffert ; 
Faux apostres as reprouvé, 

65 Et mengongiers les as trouvé; 
Nicholaites as desert. 


Mais j’ai contre toy tel complainte, 
De ta charite qu’est estainte, 
Qui en toy de premier ovra. 
70 Fai donques tes premieres euvres, x 
Quar se charité ne recoevres, y 
Tes chandeliers tot se movra. q 


66 nicholates. 
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Qui avra oreilles, si oie 

Le dit que lesperit envoie 

As eglises dittes jadis. 

A mainjant je donrai dou fruit 
De l’arbre de vie qu’ont tuit, 
De part mon Dieu en paradis. 


Aprés escri a secont ainge 
L’avesque de Smirne estrainge : 
Ce dit icil qui tout devance 

Et s’est derrier, et qui fu mort, 
Et qui de vie tient le port, 

Que de toy hay tel cognoissance : 


Des faux juix n’es point amés 
Ains es laidengiés et blamés, 

Et suffres persecution ; 

L’enemi vous vuet attenter 

Et vous devra prendre et tempter 
Et metre a exe[cu]tium. 


Mes ne doutés point ses aveaux, 
Soiés tanqu’a la mort leaux 

Et je te donrai la corone. 

As eglises dit l’esperit, 

De secunde mort ne perit 

Cil qui a vaintre s’abandonne. 


Aprés a Painge de Pargame 
Par escrit chante en tel game: 
Cil dit qu’a l’espee trenchant, 
Je sai en quel lue tu abites, 
Ma foy tiens contre les herites 
Ou Sathenas se va couchant. 


Lai por moy est mort Antipas 
Mas de mon voloir n’est il pas, 
Que sueffres la doctrine expandre 
De Nichole et Balaam, 

Qu’a l’entree de Chanaam 

As fi(z) d’Israel fit escandre. 


741i. 80 e’rainge. 82 siest. 88 vous] daux. 89 devra] deves, 
104 voloir] valoin. 
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at De ce te repen et retrai 
110 Ou contre lour me combatrai 
Parmi le glaive de ma bouche; 
Oie donques qui ha oreille 
Que l’esperit dit a consoille 
As eglises tant con lour touche. 
115 Qui vaintra, il avra la manne 
Qui recondue fut en la canne 
Et le charboucle qui blainchoie ; 
Le charboucle mon num aprent, 
Cui nul ne set si ne le prent 
120 Combien que l’escripture voie. 


Et a lainge de Thiatire, 

A cel avesques dois escrire: 

Ainsi dit le fil Deu a toy, 

Qui hes les heuz con le fue chat 
125 Et les piez semblant a l’archat, 

Bien sai tes evres et ta foy, 


Ta charité, ta pacience, 

Qui toutes tes evres avance ; 

Mas j’a(i) contre toy une chose 
130 Dont saches, qui ne vuet j’abés, 

Que cele femme Jesabés, 

Toy suffrant, rien enseignier ose. 


# Mes sers trahit par ses paroles, 
1h Et fait honorer les ydoles, 

| 135 Et point repenter ne se vuet, 
Mais je V'envoierai a lit 

Et les enfans de son delit, 
Soffrir tant comme un [souffrir]. 


Ainsi sarunt trestuit certains 
‘ 140 Que je cerche et cuer et rains 
Et chacun donne selonc les faiz. 
A vos de Thiatire di, 
. Face doctrine vos dedi 
Et nule autre cherge n’avrés. 


145 Ce que de bien avez, tenez, 
i Et tout (a) vaincre voz penez, 


115 vaintre. 137 enfant de son de son, 139 serunt. 141 chacun] cum 
cuer. 144 n’avrés] naires. 
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Et je vos donrai signorie 
Sus toute genz ainsi con j’ai. 
Et l’estoile dou mein dourai: 
Oye cil qui avra l’oie. 


Et a cel ainge de Sardis 
D’escrire ne soiés tardis. 

Ce dit qui ha .vij. esperiz 

Et les .vij. estoiles a numbre: 
Tu n’as de vie mas que |’umbre 
Et le num, et de mort periz. 


Voille donques et conferme 

Ce que par la mort prent terme, 
Et saches dont t’es cheiiz ; 

Et saches se tu ne veilles 

A toi venra(i) quant sommeilles 
Con lerres qui n’est vehuz. 


Et cil qui sardes demeurent 
Qui leur vestement honenrent 
Toz blans ou moy vuis ge.... 
Qui vaincra se covrera 

S’abbes ne par moy sera 

Mais effaciés de mon livre. 


Et lui par devant mon pere 
Et ses ainges comm’un frere 
Confesserai cleroment. 

Qui ha oreilles escoute 

Que dit a l’eglise toute 
L’esperit communement. 


L’ainge de Phylardephie 
Ainsi summer t’estudie. 

Ce dit li sains, le verrais, 

Qui de David la cle[r] ha 
Quant il clout nus n’overra, 
Quant il ovre nus ne clot mais. 


Tes oevres sunt en apert 
Et je sai un uis ouvert 
Ou ne poois a tenir, 


150 Oyrue loy. 157-220 The verse changes from eight syllables to seven 
syllables. 
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Quar ces qui Jiiis se dient, 
Mentent et de toy mesdient, 
Ferai a tes piés venir. 


Si savrunt combien je t’aime 

Et te garde de mesaime ; 

Nuz n’ait donques ta corone. 

Qui vaincra [ser] iert en exemple 
Que j’establirai ou temple 

De Dieu come une colone, 


Et le nom mon pere escript 
Sus li iert et de sum Crit 
Et Jherusalem novele. 

Qui d’oreilles vuet joir, 
Del esperit doit oir 

Ce c’as eglises revele. 


A lainge de Laodice, 

Cel avesque escri ce: 

Dit li tesmoinz qui dit voir, 

Je te sai ne froit ne chaut, 
Ciege cui de rien ne chaut. 
Miaz fust, chaut ou froit avoir. 


Quar chaust ne froit ne te coche, 
Toy jetrai je de ma bouche ; 

Et quar tu dis que t’es riches, 

Je dis qu’es chetif et pevres 
Bornes, nuz de bonnes euvres 

Et miserables et chiches. 


Achate or esprouvé 

Et en albes soiz trouvé, 

Si que toy nu nul ne voie; 
De collire oint ta vehue. 
Toz ces cui j’aime j’argue. 


. . . _- . 


J’ esté et fiers a la porte 
Qui m’overra cel dum porte 


190 exemple] excripse. 192 colone] colapne. 
202 frait. 204 fust chaut] fut chaust. 
214 cossire. 215 Tot. 216 lacuna. 218 mourra. 


206 verrai] jetrai je. 
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Dont nos cenerons ensemble. 
Qui vaincra yert en mon siege 
Et se en mon pere liege. 
L’eglise oye, se li semble. 


LA SECUNDE VISIUM. 


La secunde visium compe 

Et met a son encomancier 

Que saint Jans vit .i. uis oncier 
Et la voiz oit d’une trumpe. 


Et cele voiz se dit a moy 
Il te convient cai sus venir, 
Car....ut doit avenir 
Moustrerai leament a toy. 


Tantost l’esperit m’enlumine 
Se vis .i. grant siege laissus, 
Et cil qui seioit pardessus 
Resembloit jaspe ou sardine. 


L’arc dou ciel fut le siege entour, 
Comme esmerade verdeoit 

Et sieges .xxiiij. avoit 

Et sus villars coronez d’our, 


Et abbés estient en tel numbre. 
Foudre en partoit et tonoirre, 

Et la mer con cristal et voirre 

Et .vij. lampes chagoient l’umbre. 


S’autour le siege et ou meitent 
-iiij. bestes poiz percevant, 
Pleines d’eus derrier (et) devant 
Et six anses chascune extent. 


La premiere comme liuns, 
La seconde comme .i. veaus, 
L’autre con l’aille cil oisiaus, 
Et la tierce comme un hons. 


219 cenerons] semerons—cope. 230 lacuna. 


235 jaspe] laspe. 
240 Et] Eti. en] et. 246 d’eus] duis. 248 liuns] liuas. 


251 un] hu. 


237 verseoit] u’de. 
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Cil chantoient et jour et nuit, 
Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, qui es 
Et qui fus et seras adés, 

Et lors li .xxiiii. tuit, 


Chascuns sa corone posee, 
Donnoient gloire nuit et jour 
A seant ou troine majour, 
Pour toute chose qu’a creee. 


Aprés a dextre dou seant 

Ou troine .i. tel livre vis, 
Escript enz et fuer, ce m’est vis, 
Et si clouz que d’ouvrir neant. 


Lors un ainge fort et delivre 

En haut praichant prist a enquerre 
S’en ciel n’en terre ne soz terre 
Fut nus dignes d’ouvrir le livre. 


A plorer mon duel se vuida 
Et .i. veillart de(s) diz desure 
Me dit, garde que tu ne plure, 
Quar li lions nez de Juda, 


Liaignel qu’a .vij. auz d’esperit 
Et .vij. cornes, il est bien dignes 
D’ouvrir le livre de .vij. signes, 
Qu’estoit cloux ou temps preterit. 


Quant ouvert, li .xxiiij. 
Chehurent atout lour citholes 
En li dorant et lour fioles 


Et de lour venoit tes cantiques : 
Sire, digne d’ouvrir le livre 

Par tum sanc summes nous delivres 
Et roys nous as faiz attentiques. 


Et a numbre de mil milliers 
Entour le troine oy d’ainges 
Qui disient gloire et loenges 
A Vangnel occi et en ciers, 


258 Sains sains sains. 266 sot t’re. 271 li] si. 274 Ouvrir, 
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Ne en terre n’ot creature 
Qui ne loat, et li veillart 
Et li .iiij. atre d’atrepart 
De ce confermer avient cure. 


Aprés a dit de lius de quatre 
Je regardai que li aigneaux 
Ouvrit l’un de ces .vij. seax ; 
Lors .i. cheval blanc a la latre 


Ot de sus li une personne 
Qui avoit .i. arc en sa mein 
Qui pour vaincre issit a plein, 
Donnee a lui une coronne. 


Quant le secont seal ouvrit, 
Lors me dit la secunde beste : 
Vien, voy ce que te manifeste 
Et .i. cheval se decouvrit, 


et qui sus li venoit 
Pooit la pais oster de terre 
Et touz abandonner a guerre; 
Et .i. glaive a ce tenoit. 


Quant dou tier seal vis l’evrance 
La tierce beste dit, vien voir ; 

Se vis desus .i. cheval noir 

Un qui tenoit une balance. 


Lors une voiz a .i. denier 
Mises .ij. livres de froment 
Et .iij. d’orge li dit comment 
Ne vin ne uile dut blecier. 


Et quant dou quart vis ouverture 
La quarte beste dit, vien gai; 

Lors .i. cheval palle guerdai, 
Enfer aprés et Mort desure. 


A lui fut donné pooir plain 
320 Sus les quatre pars de la terre, 
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Tout tuer a glaive de guerre, 
A mort a bestes et a fain. 


Quant le quint seal fut ouvert 

Je vis sos un ater les ames 

De mors pour Dieu a glaives d’armes, 
Qui le tesmoignent en apert. 


Cil a haute voiz s’escrioient : 
Pour quoy, sire sains et verais, 
Ne vainges no sanc des mauvais, 
De ces qui en terre maistroient ? 


Lors blans hebis lour vis offrir 

Et les fit l’en poser en ’umbre, 
Jusqu’a complissement du numbre 
De ces qui devient mort soufrir. 


A Pouvrir du seal sexame 
Terre se mut et le solet 

Fu ners qui aire estre solet, 
Et la lune de sanc ot l’aime. 


Les estelles dou ciel cheirent 
Si com les figues dou figuier, 
Et le ciel dut son lieu changier 
Et les yles lour lieu guerpirent. 


Tout puissant et qui orgueil moine, 
Roys et princes, et frans et sers, 
S’an vont as lames des desers 

Pour fuir le seant ou troine. 


Et prirent a grant paour dire: 
Montaignes, de vos nos covrés ; 
Cavernes, a nos vos ovrés 

Pour eschiver l’aignel et sire. 


Aprés .iiij. ainges regardai 

Sus .iiij.{angles dou munde estant, 
Et les .iiij. venz arestant 

Qui ne soufflassent ¢ai ne lai. 


Adonc vis .i. ainge tot atre 
Montant devant solet levant 
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Portant le signe Dieu vivant, 
Qui escria haut a ces quatre: 


Gardés qu’a terre ne nuisiez 
N’a mer, n’a arbres, n’a nul liu, 
Jusqu’a tant que li serjant Diu 
Soient par nos a frons seigniez. 


Summe de seigniez hai oye 
C. (et) .xl. et .iiij. mile 
Pa(r) .xii. dozene astile 
D’ Israel et de sa lignie. 


Aprés une grant turbe vis 

De gens et de langues sans conte 
Cui pueples le numbre seurmonte ; 
Vers le troine tourne le vis 


Devant l’aignel vestiz d’estoles 
Blanches, et avient en lour mains 
Chascuns d’aux de palmes les rains, 
Et crioient haut tes paroles: 


La salut soit a Dieu le nostre 

Qui siet ou troine, et (a) l’aignel, 
Et tuit li ainges en rundel 

Dou troine faucoient lour moustre. 


Et d’avirum les .xxiiij. 

Et les .iiij. bestes sus dites 
Disoient a Dieu lour debites, 
Se les savoy en francois metre, 


Amen, ditrent, clinant lour faces, 
Beneicon soit et honour 

Et clarté a nostre seignour 

Et sagece et voiz de graces. 


Lors l'un des villars dit a moy: 

Et qui sunt cil de blanc vestu 

Et dont il vienent, le ses tu ? 
890 Sire, ne sai; ce tient a toy. 
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Cil dist que cil vestu de blanc 
Pour l’aignel tribulatium 

Orent en emulatium 

Lour habiz blanchiz en son sanc. 


Se li serviront nuit et jour 

Ne mais n’avrunt ne froit ne chaut 
Ne soy ne fein ne nul defaut, 

Ne lermes, signe de doulour. 


A septime seal aprés 

Fut faite ou ciel tel silance, 
Sanz riens muer de la santance, 
Demie hore ou einqui pres. 


Lors vis .vij. ainges devant Dieu 
A ques .vij. trumpes sunt livrees, 
Par chascons d’aux destribuees, 
Et un autre ainge vis en ce lieu, 


Qui .i. thurible d’or tenoit 
Dou fue de l’ater alumé 

Et de mout d’ancens anfumé, 
Qui des preces des sains venoit. 


Lors prit de ce fue dou thurible 
Et le va envoyer en terre, 

Et firent foudre et tonnerre 

Et mouvement de terre horrible. 


Et li .vij. ainges a lour trompes 

Se prirent a apareillier 

Et de lour trumpes esveillier 

Pour les mas venant dont n’est compes. 


Quant l’ainge premier ot ulé 

Et fue et sanc et noy et combele. 
En terre et albres fit mele 

Et le tier de tout fut brulé. 


Et quant l’ainge secont chanta 
Un mont ardant en la mer chut 
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425 Qui fait sanc a cier dechut, 
Quar nes et poissuns crevanta. 


Li tiers ainges trumpa si fort 
Que une estoile chut a fontaines 
Amere comme uns alaines, . 

Et le tier de genz choiit mort. 


Et quant prist a trumper Je quart 
Le tier du solet fut passi, 

Lune et estoiles assi, 

Et jour et nuit la tierce part. 


Lors cria une aille volant 

Pour les .iij. ainges qui demeurent 
A ces qui en terre labourent : 

Las, que ferez, chetif dolant? 


Le quint ainge fist sa criee, 
Lors vient une estoile dou cier 
Le poiz d’abime debochier 
Dont il issit si grant fumee, 


Qu’a solet et a l’air fist umbre 
Et de la fumee dou poiz 
Comme scorpions cele foiz 
Issirent satereax sanz numbre. 


Cil recurent comandement 
Qu’a nule chose verdeant 
N’as arbres nussissent neant 
Mas a ces home(s) solement 


Ou le signe Dieu a front n’iert. 
Mas cas tormenteront .v. moys 
Et li torment si mal corpois 
Tert com le scorpiun fiert 


Qui tout jours fiert en blandissant. 
Lor li homes la mort ne verrunt 


Quar la mort sera fuer issant. 


Et semblerunt li satereax 
Les hommes quant a lour figure, 
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460 Et femmes quant a cheveleure 
Et chevax a tornoy igneax ; 


Si con or les doit coronner 
Et denz avrunt comme liuns 
Et Vabert avrunt con li hons 
465 Et lour voiz con chars suet sonner. 


Sus lour estoit le Roy d’abime 
Qui en hebré Abaddon; 

En grec est dit Appolium, 

Et en latin, qui excermine. 


470 Quant le sexeme (ainge) ot soné 
La secunde doulour fut prate, 
Quar dou fluive c’on dit Effrate 


Quatre ainges sunt abandonné, 
rk 3 Pour le tier de gens a mort matre ; 
ie 475 Et fut li out .xx. foiz mil foiz 
a Dizem millier comme une voiz 
i Le numbre me dit, a la latre. 


Et vis chevax en visium, 

| Et qui sus estoient d’abers 

480 De sofre ardant furent couvers; 
Li chevax dou chief de liun 


Avoient la samblance propre 

De cui roches .iij. plaies firent 

Qui le tier des hommes mort mitrent, 
485 C'est feu et fumee et souffre. 


Car lour pooir est en lour bouche 
Et en la coe de ces bestes 
Samblant a serpent qui ont testes, 
Et morir covient qui les touche. 


490 Assi dese homes qui n’ont fait 
Penitence de lour ydoles 
Et lour pechiés et lour mours foles 
Et enchantement et forfait. 


: Aprés vis .i. ainge puissant 
‘ 495 Venant dou ciel sus une nue 
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Ou l’are dou ciel ot sa tendue, 
A face dou solet luisant 


Ses piés com columpne qui art; 
Et mist sus la mer son pié dextre, 
Et sus la terre le senestre 

Et en sa mein .i. livre overt. 


Comme .i. liuns prist a crier 

Et .vij. tonneirres [et] lour voiz dire 
Lequelx je sui vehez escrire, 

Mas seignier contre |’ oblier. 


Lors prist par Dieu vivant jurer 

Qui fit le ciel, la mer, la terre, 

Et quanqu ’en il puet voir ne querre, 
Que le temps ne puet plus durer. 


Mas a cri de l’ainge septime 

Le mistere yert consummé 

Dont Deux par ses sers !’a summé 
Par lour evangile méime. 


La voiz dou ciel me dit aprés, 
Va alainge qui tient le livre 
Et li di que je te delivre; 

8’'i alai, et quant li fui prez, 


Le livre me fit amaichier, 

Si fut douz con miez en ma boche 
Et en ventre amer con fuche; 

Et dit, en cour te faut prechier. 


Une canne me fut donnee 

Et dit, va mesurer le temple 

Et l’ater et quanqu’il contemple, 
Mas dou temple met fuer l’entree, 


Sanz mesurer, quar li otrois 
Est faiz as genz, et la cité 
Sainte metrunt a grant vi(1)té 
En fatrant .xl. et .ij. mois. 
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a 530 Et donrai a mes .ij. tesmoins, 
4 Vestuz de sas par tout lour cours, 
fi Propheter mil et .cc. jours 

Et .xl. et pres et loinz. 


Ce sunt candelabres luisant 
a 535 Devant Deu et dues olives 

a En terre estant comme vives; 
| Et se nus vuet estre nuisant, 


F 4 Qu que nus contraire lour mueve, 
A lour fue vaincre les porrunt ; 

i 540 Et tant com propheter vorunt, 
a Le ciel clorrunt si qu’il ne pleuve. 
4 


E l’eve en sanc porrunt chaingier 


: ; Et de plaies faire moleste ; 
Mas d'abime venra la beste 
.| 545 Qui se battra de lour vengier. 
ii Et serunt lour cors en la place 


! De la cité cum dit Soudome 

Ou Dieu mort souffrit quant a ’omme, 
| Et ce verrunt tuit en lour face. 


Joie ferunt lour anemi; 

Quar de peines les ont lassez; 
Mas il revivrunt, trespassez 
-iii. jours san plus, et un demi. 


Et puis dou ciel sunt apelé 
555 Dont l’enemi ne furent aise 

Ne la cité point ne s’apaise 

Le cui dune fut chantelé. 


Des hommes sunt mort .vij. milliers, 
Et qui de ce orent memoire 

560 Rendirent a Dieu lous et gloire; 
ij. resunt passés, vient li tiers. 


Aprés prit le septimes ainges 
A trumper et voiz sunt oYes 
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Ou ciel et cleres melodies 
A Dieu et son fil, et loanges. 


Et li .xxiiij. veillart 
Cheirent en lour prostratium 
En facant protestatium 

De son regné en toute part. 


Et portant que il reguerdonne 
Selonc iocites manifestes 

A mavais et a ces prophetes 

A chacon ce que reson donne. 


Le temple de Dieu fut overt 
Aprés ce Jai ou firmament 
Et vehue a descovert 

En li l’arche dou testament. 
Lors sonarent si hautement 
Et voiz et foudres en apert, 
Et la terre grant mouvement 
Et grale grande ha souffert. 


Et apparut grant signe ou cier 
D’une si tres reverent dame 

Cui mon cuer devroit essaucier 
Se point avoit d’ardement m’ame. 
Quar le solet covroit la fame 

Et sus la lune s’ot trecier 

Et a chief l’onnour de reame, 
-xii. estoiles seulent drecier. 


Pour ce saint Jehans l’a vanté 
Que en clarté est souveraine 

Car en cor li pres ha planté 
Estoiles, solet, lune plaine, 

Ainsi est de clarté fontaine 

Pour Jhesu qui donne santé; 

Mas pour ses membres est en paine 
Tant que dou tot hait enfanté. 


Lors fut vehuz .i, autre signe 


Qui ou ciel fut manifesté, 
600 D’un dragum ros de regart digne 
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Qu’en ses .vij. chiés ot asseté 
-Vij. dyademes de honesté, 
Et .x. cornes qu’on li assigne 
Qu’a le tier d’estoiles geté 
En terre quant a ciel resigne. 


Envers la feme se vot traire 
Qui estoit preste de gesir, 

Pour son enfant a denz detraire 
Sil eiist pooir ne lesir, 

Car a ce estroit son desir. 

Lors .i. enfant malle va faire; 
Et quant son reigne dut tresir 
A croire Dieu ot son repaire. 


La fame recehu son fruit 

A troine de Dieu cui il plait; 
Tantost vers le desert s’en fuit 
Ou Dex .mil. ij. jours la pait 
Et .xl. par conte fait ; 

Et lai la save et conduit 

Contre la fraude et l’aguait 

Dou dragum que rien ne li nuit. 


Et fut ou ciel .i. grant tornoy, 
Michiel et les siens combatant 
Ou li dragum a grant desroy, 
Tout asront s’ala embatant 

Et sui ainges cant et atant 

Qui estient alliez a soy ; 

Mas Michiel son droit debatant 
Vaint le dragum de pute foy. 


Lors en terre fut trabuchiés 

Cil Sathanas et cil Dyables 

Et il et tuit sui alliés, 

Quar en voir ne fut point estables, 
Et lour cas si sunt pardurables 
Dont le ciel est joians et liés 

Car a(s) freres estoit noisables 

Et par l’aignel l’ont mis sus pies. 


Quant a terre se vit demis 
Et sus ou ciel nen ot mais riens, 
Correciez fut li henemis 
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Pour soy, et assi por les siens, 
Car privés furent de tout liens. 
A vaingier ha sa nuise mis 
Car a li succeder deviens 

645 Et pou ha temps se n’est remis. 


La femme parsuegre se prent 
Qui avoit l’enfant l’enemi; 
Ele la fue entreprent 
A .ij. aules et li ai mi 

650 Ou.i. temps et deulz et demi 
La pait cil qui fiiir la prent ; 
Ele li chante par remi 
Et cil lai son mire reprent. 


De lui nuire ne se reprent, 
655 Ainz li gete une eaul grant 

Pour li noyer cil viez serpent, 

Car en sa ire est flagrant, 

Mas la terre qui est engrant 

De li aidier l’eaul depent ; 
660 Lors a ses enfans son agrant 

De nuire l’enemi appent. 


Aprés vis que une tel beste 
De la mer montoit merveilleuse, 
En sept multiplioit sa teste, 

665 De dyademes .x. orgoullouse 
Qui par blasfemes parler ore, 
Et par .x. cornes fait sa feste 
Dont l’entendement dit la glose 
Et le fait tot se manifeste. 


670 Son cors samblant a par(d) estoit, 
Et les piés avoit com li hours, 
La boche de liunz portoit 
Et a dragum avoit recours. 
S’a vertu de faire ses cours 

675 Et mort l’un des chiés mentoit, 
Car lui revivre a .iij. jours 
As euz des vehans se vantoit. 


En merveillant prit honorer 
La vertu de l’un et de l’atre 
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| 680 Toute la terre et adorer 
Disant de la beste et (de) l’atre 
Qui se porra a li combatre 
Et de lour pooir restorer ; 
Lors se prit a blafemer matre 
685 Et le lous Dieu decolorer. 


Quarante deulx moys doit durer 

Cil grant pooir et ce miracle ; 

Contre les sains va conjurer, 

Contre Dieu et son tabernacle 
690 N’esparnera feme ne macle; 

Mas qui porra bien endurer 

De ses mas verra le piacle ; 

Qui ce entent n’en doit curer. 


Aprés vis de terre monter 
695 Une beste de tel puissance, 

-ij. cornes li sent l’en conter 

Qui de l’aignel avient samblance, 

Et a ceci mit sa beauté 

Que cele autre put sormonter ; 
700 Et de touz haut la biauté 

Ou qui peiist touz honter. 


A ceci signes a outraige[s] 
Fera et fue dou ciel descendre. 
Et de lui le signe et l’ymaige 

705 Fera a meins et a front prendre, 
Ou ne porrunt changier ne vendre 
Soit riches petiz ou d’aaige ; 
Le numbre de beste entendre 
Puet cil qui de conter est saige. 


; 710 Per letres de numbre descrit 
ff Est le nun de l’omme, et conclux 
} De la beste de I’ Antecrist, 
-D. C. lx. vj. san plus, 
Que |’en dit en latin dilux, 

715 Par theitan en grec escript, 
{ Et ainsi covert et reclux 
ej En li numbres de sus prescrit. 
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Aprés je vis de sus le mont 
De lyon Paignel en estant 

Et des esluz de tout le mont 
Avecques lui tant et atant 

Et est quant as milliers getant, 
C. xliiij. le mont, 

Le nun de son pere metant 

Et le sien aferant tout amont. 


Lors menestriers d’autres escoles 
Oys devers le ciel venant, 

Qui servoient de lour citholes 
Devant l’aignel joie menant, 

Et chantoient par avenant 

Novel chant, ne sai les paroles, 
Qu’a atres n’estoit couvenant, 
Mas qu’a vestiz de blanches stoles. 


Ce sunt cil qui onques ne purent 

Par femes estre encliné, 

Car verges sunt qui a Dieu furent 
Et a l’aignel determiné, 

De verité enluminé, 

Si que mentir onques (ne) surent 

De toche et nez et affiné, 

Si qu’a throine Dieu se recovrent. 


Aprés ce lai vis un autre ainge 
Volant par mi le ciel en haut 
Qui avoit trait de sa mainge 
L’evangile qui point ne faut, 

Et crioit, donnés sanz defaut 
Reverance Dieu et loainge 

Qui a fait quanque a munde vaut 
Et pour jugier vint son achainge. 


Une autre ainge cria aprés, 

Or est Babiloine cheiie 

Dont toute gent et loint et pres 
Fornication ont behue ; 

Et une autre fit deffendue 

Que nul n’ait le signe exprés 

Ne le merc la beste conute 

Dont mentium (faimes) horprés. 
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Lors dys dou ciel une voiz 

Qui me commanda ce escrire : 

Li mort en Dieu si sunt benoiz 
Qui orent la foy notre sire; 
L’esperit doiz or lour vuet dire, 
Que d’ouvrer mais se tienent coiz, 
Quar un chascuns aprés soy tire 
Et ses oeuvres et ses exploiz. 


Plus sus une blanche nue vis 
Seant une tele personne, 

Dou fil ’omme alloit le vis, 

La fauz en mein, a chief coronne; 
Et une autre ainge li sonne 

Dou temple et faint ce devis: 
Gete la fauz et si meissonne, 

Car li hore est, ce m’est avis, 


Quant ot geté sa fauz agué 
Pour coillir la seiche maissum 
Cil qui seoit de sus la nue, 

Car venue estoit la saisum, 
Une autre ainge par tel raisum 
Sus la vigne ha extendue 

La sue fauz a l’ochaisum 

D’un ainge qui a ce )’argué, 


D’un ater se partit cel ainge 

Qui fit ces raisins recoper 

Car mahure est la vandainge 

Et li temps estoit de soper. 

Ou lac dou vin (vis) galoper 
Chevaux jusqu’au frein et la frainge; 
Mil et six cent, per et nunper, 
Estages dure cele fainge. 


Aprés ce vis une mer 
Samblant a voirre et a feu, 
Et tout ces qui reclamer 
Cele beste comme Deu 
Refuserent comme saige, 
Et qui vainquirent s’ymage 
En estant sus le dit leu. 
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Et lai atout lour citholes 
Chantient la chancun Moyse, 
Et l’aignel par tes paroles: 
Sire, tres grant a devise, 
Merveillouses sunt tes evres 
Ainsi com parfait decuevres ; 
Qui ne criendra ta joutise ? 


Adonc .vij. ainges contemple 
Dont chascuns avoit sa plaie, 
Qui tuit issoient dou temple 
A tel grief qui toz esmaie. 
Le premier met sa fiole 

Sus la terre que l’en fole, 

Se crierent haie, haie. 


L’autre en mer espant la sue, 

Et sus le tier de fonteines 
Chascuns d’aus seaus en sanc mue 
Si que les eaux ne sunt seines ; 
Li poissons sunt mort en mer, 
Boire les eaux est amer ; 

-ij. ainges loent ces peines. 


Li quart ainges a solet 

Sa fiole respandit 

Chat fut plus que ne solet 

Et sa chalour extandit 

Sus les hommes et sus femes ; 
Se crierent lour blasfemes, 
Que chacons les entendit. 


Sus le siege de la beste 

Et ces qui l’ont celebré 

Li quint sa fiole gete 

Et sunt tuit con tenebré, 
Leur langues prirent mengier 
Des mas, et Dieu laidengier 
En grec, latin et hebré. 


L’autre sa fiole espant 
Sus ce grant fluive Eufratan 
Et Veaul seche et depant 
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835 Pour faire la voie prate 
As Roys devers Oriant. 
Lors de Ja bouche friant 
Et de la gorge manate 


840 Je vis departir tout hors, 
Et assi du faux prophete, 
Troiz esperiz lais et ors ; 

Et cil lai raines sambloient, 

i Qui signes puissant fagoient, 

i 845 En tes formes et tes cors. 


il 
i; Dou dragum et de la beste 


A juge dou tout puissant 

Ferunt les assambler 

4 Quant il venra cler luisant 

a 850 Bien avra eiir qui voille, 
Qui sa robe n’en despoille, 

i Que voir ne li soit nuisant. 


i 

oF Cil qu’ainsi se font sambler 


4 Nus ne puet (a)parcivoir 
a ee Car il vient con cil qui amble 
| 855 Et cil qui vuet decivoir, 
Qui ces dites formes samble, 
44 En .i. haut mont celebré, 
i Hermagedon en hebré, 
" Ces roys et lour gent assamble. 


860 Puis la septime fiole 
Li derriers en l’air ha mis, 
Tele voiz dou temple vole, 
Fait est quanqu’ estoit promis. 
Lors fut foudre et tonnerre 
865 Et grant movement de terre, 
Qu’a les estaiges demis. 


La grant cité se depart, 
Faite en treis grans parties ; 
Et cités par toute[s] part 
870 Des gens furent abaissies ; 
Babilon vient en memoire 
Dou calice d’ire boire, 
Monz et illes sunt fuies. 
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Lors une grele pesant 

Sus les hommes prit descendre, 
Si grosse comme .i. besa(nt), 

Si c’on ne la pout attendre, 

Si prirent Dieu diffamer 

Et por la grele blamer, 

Car grant estoit pour tout fendre. 


Adont dit a moy .i. ainge 

Des .vij. dont fis mentium: 

Vien vehoir comment Dieu vain(ge) 
Par juste dampnatium 

Les faiz de la fame fole, 

Qui livre a touz en s’escole 

Vin de prostitutium. 


Puis en un desert me trait 
Et vis la feme seant 

Sus la beste qu’ai retrait 
Portant habit rogeant, 

La feme envirounee 

Dor et de porpre ornee, 
Et margarites seant. 


L’anap d’or ot en sa mein, 

D’une pocium amere 

De fornicatium plein [d’aboicium], 
A front le num de mistere, 

Por lire com en la table, 

Babilon l’abominable, 

De fornicatium mere. 


Adont me pris aperaitre 
Quant la feme oi vehu 

Que dou sanc des sains fut ivre, 
Et des martirs qu’ot vehu. 
Quant ce ni vint merveillier, 
L’ainge me prit conseillier 

De li ce que n’ois sehu : 


La feme dont as merveille 
Qui sus meintes aigues siet, 
La beste qui n’a pareille 
Qu’en chiez et cornes desiet, 
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Ele fut bien pres, ja n’et, 
De das meut et font anet, 
Morra quant vivre cuidiet. 


Sept chiés .vij. roys signifient, 
L’un vit, l’un vient, cinc passés, 
Qui a la feme »’affient ; 

.X. cornes .x. roys aprés 

Qui deivent entour venir 

Et la beste convenir, 

Por donner pooir assés. 


Cil combatrunt a l’aignel, 
Mas l’aignel avra victoire, 

Et qui de foy ont l’anel 

Par quoy en li vuelent croire. 
Sus touz roys ha reaté 

Et sus touz seigneurs até, 

Car sus tous s’estent sa gloire. 


Les aigues ou siet la feme 

Si com est escript jadix, 
Publes sunt qui l’ont a dame 
Et les cornes toutes dix. 

Une maingie brulee, 

Et ainsi sera tout dix. 

Quar Dieu lour ha mis ou cuer 
Por movoir contre li guerre, 
Sans esprouver a nul fuer, 

Si que la beste conquerre 
Sus lour puisse son reame, 
Car dame est cele fame 

Sus trestouz les roys de terre. 


Quant a ce aloie entendant, 

Un ainge vis de grant puissance, 
Qui dou ciel estoit descendant 
En itele magnifigance, 

Que de sa gloire enluminee 
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Fut la terre, lieu attendant, 
Et fit une tel escriee: 


Choite, choite e(s)t Babiloine 

Et faite habitatium 

Qu’est d’esperit et d’oiseaux pleine 
Et in d’abominatium 

Car son vin ha roys abbechi 

Et les gens mis en son domaine, 
Qua de son avoir en rechi. 


Une autre voiz cria dou cier: 
Me publes, de li vos fuez 

A li ne vos vuieliez lacier, 

Ne a ses jues plus ne jués; 
Rendés li selonc ses malices 

Et li doubles pour vos vaingier, 
Selonc le fuer de ces delices. 


Quar ele dit en son cuer gay, 
Veuve ne suis mais seis rey ne 

Et cause de plour ne verray, 

Mas sui juges qui tout encline. 
De ses plaies tot en .i. jour 

La condempnerai sans delay 

De fem, de feu, de mort, de plour. 


Lors se plaindrunt et porrunt dire 

Li rois qui ont a lis pechié 

Quant sus li verrunt si grant ire 

Et fumee et tel mechié: 

Las! las! las! comment en pou de hore 
Cele grant cité l’en detire, 

Qui soloit rire et or ploure. 


Lors se pleindront li marcheant, 
Qui ne vendrunt mais lour richeces, 
Quant de li n’avrunt marcheant 
Ne or n’argent, ne ce ne ces, 
Ne pome n’avra de desir, 
Ne mais ne trouverunt neant, 

985 Cil qui lont amé a leisir. 
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Loint se tenrunt de la cité 

Quant il verrunt son grant torment, 
Quant cele verrunt en vi(1)té 

Qui estoit haucie forment. 

Enor porpre et marguerites 

Et qui la mer ont habité 

En porrai comme trites, 


Por tant, li ciers, menés grant feste, 
Et vos qui as ciers vos logiés, 

Tuit li saint et tuit li prophete, 
Quar de cele estes vaingiés. 

Lors .i. ainge mit en la mer 

Une pierre et dit: qui ceste 

Alinsi sera sans reclamer. 


Adont cesserunt ses citholes 
Et ses chansons et ses musiques 
Et se(s) trumpes et ses violes 
Et ses ouvriers et mechaniques 
Et muelles pour faire daintiers 
Et noces pour faire queroles, 
Quar ele ont mavais sentiers. 


Aprés j’ois dou ciel soner 
Melodies et plusors trompes 

Et alleluyes resonner, 

Et lous et gloires dont n’et compes, 
A Dieu qui la feme ha jugee 

Qui se soloit abandoner, 

Et le sanc de sains ha vaingié. 


Et (les) .xxiiij. veillart 

Assi les bestes toutes quatre, 
Au throine getent lour regart, 
Et a terre se vont tuit matre, 
En disant: amen, alleluye. 
Et une voiz dit d’autre part: 
De loer Dieu ne vos ennuie. 


Et une autre trumpe cria: 
Or regnera Dieu tout puissant 
Si en dirons alleluya, 
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Et soiens tuit obeissant ; 

Les noces l’aignel sunt venues, 
Et l’espouse son luc y ha 

A ses robes vaires vestues. 


Et li est donné par congier 
Que se veste de boquerant 

Si blane qui n’i ait que purgier 
Qui soit poli en li ferant, 

Ou li justificatiuns 

De sains puet l’en a voir jugier, 
Blanchiz as persecutiuns. 


Adont il me fut revelé 

Que tuit cil bien ahuré sunt 
Qui a(s) noces sunt apelé 

De l’aignel dont les signes ont, 
Lors l’ainge voil si adorer, 
Mais de ce fait fui rapelé, 

Et me veha lui honorer. 


Garde, dit il, que ce ne faces, 
Quar sers de Dieu suis comme tu; 
A toy suis samblant et a ces 

Qui dou num Jhesu sunt vestu; 
Adore Dieu cui sunt tesmoint 
Prophetes a diverses faces, 

Et li esperit qui les oint. 


Aprés ce vis le ciel overt, 

Et .i. cheval blanc gardai lay ; 
Et celui cui le cheval sert 

Est nummés Feal et Veray. 
En justice juge tout jours; 

A euz ardant con feu qui pert, 
A chief dyademes plusors. 


Cil qu’estoit sus le cheval blanc 
As euz com flamme de cherbum, 
A robe arosee de sanc; 

Tl estoit apelez Verbum. 

L’ost dou ciel tot blanc le segoit, 
De sa bouche issoit le brane 

Qui sa joustice allegoit. 
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Par sus toute gent ha son vuil, 
Car/asprement gouverner vuet, 
Ce cil qui hafole a truil 
Declame Dieu qui tout puet. 
Escript est en son vestement 

Et en sa cuisse contre orguil : 
Roys des Roys, et Sire aximent. 


Aprés ce regardai ,j. ainge, 

Et cil lay estoit ou solet, 

Qui escria a grant evainge 

A tout oysel qu’en volet : 

En la cene vos amassez 

De l’aignel ou un chescons mainge 
Les chars de ces qui hont assez. 


Les chars de Roys et fors et fiers, 
Et qui des autres sunt pechours, 
Et chevaux et lour chevaliers, 
Et les petiz et les greignours, 

Et les sers et ces qui sunt france, 
De ces sera votre mengiers 

A la cene de l’aignel blanc. 


Lors vis la beste et son oht 
Contre celi prest a tornoy 

Qui le cheval blanc a soir ot, 

Et contre les siens avet foy ; 
Mas en I’estanc cheiit la beste 
De fue et sopre qui put tout. 
Prest a siens et a faux prophete. 


Li autre sunt mis a neant 

A giaive qui sat de la bouche 
Desus le blanc cheval seant 

Qui occit quanqu’il fiert et touche ; 
Et lors li oisiaux de rogier 

Lors chers ne sunt point recreant, 
Qui a cies se seulent logier. 


Aprés vis une ainge venant 


Dou ciel atout la cler d’abime 
Une grant cheine tenant 
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Pour le dragum qui envenime, 
Le serpent viez et le dyable, 
Lier par mil ans tenant, 

De ce lieu fort et estable. 


Et en abime |’a enclous 

Et sus [li] saalé et seignié, 

Qu’il ne rachachoit mais le clous 
De gens qu’il avoit enforgié, 
Tant que mil ans soient passé ; 
Et puis sera un pou declous, 

Un brief temps autre part cassé. 


Puis vis les sieges disposer 
Por seoir a grant jugement, 
Et armes lour grief exposer 
De ces qui outrajousement 
Les ont ocit por Jhesucrit, 
Et qui ont osé opposer 

A l’ymage de |’ Antecrit. 


Avec Jhesucrit regnerunt 
Mil ans, ce temps determiné; 
L’autre mort ne releverunt 
Jusque mil ans soient finé; 
C’est resurrectium premiere 
Par cui bien haheuré serunt, 
Et quites de Ja mort derriere. 


Il regnerunt et serunt pretes 

A Dieu et Crist, cui sunt rendu, 
Mil ans, et ce temps n’et moletes 
S’il est sagement entendu. 

Lors Sathanas iert deliez 

Pour decivoir gent de grant getes, 
Gog et Magog ses alliez. 


De lour n’et numbres que d’areine 
Et la terre ont occupé 

Des sains, la cité souveraine, 

Et chatiaux ont preoccupé ; 

Dou feu dou ciel sunt devorés ; 
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Sathan et li siens en la paine 
De l’estanc dit sunt demorés. 


Aprés vis un throine massis, 
Tout blanc et de grant quantité, 
Et qui sus li estoit assis 

Estoit de tel auctorité 

Qu’a son regart et terre et cier 
Fuient com de paour passis, 

Et vont a lour leus renuncier. 


Lors (vis) grans et petis revivre 
Qu’estoient a throine summés, 
Livres sont ouvert et li livre 
Qu’est Livre de Vie nummés 
Selonc le quel sunt tuit jugiés, 
Et lour evre si les delivre 

Par laquel sunt tuit allegiés. 


La mer ha ses mors fuer geté 
Et l’enfer et la mort les siens, 
Et jugement fut porgeté. 

Lors selonc les mas et les biens 
La mort et enfer vont a feu; 
Et qua livre est areté 

La mort secunde a son leu. 


Puis vis le ciel renouvelé 

Et terre de lonc et de le, 

Ne mais ne sont com a premier, 
Ne cele terre ne le cier 

Ne la mer que il ont delé. 


Lors vis Jherusalem la bele 

Dou ciel venant sainte et nouvele, 
Si paree de ses joiaux 

Come vuet ses espous leaux 
Quant il decoste lui l’apele. 


Une tel voiz dy alors, 
Qui dou troine Dieu issi hors: 
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Or ha Dieu mis son tabernacle 
As hommes et son habitacle, 
Et avec lour est ses depors. 


Pour Dieu con son puple |’avront 
N’autre seignor fuer li n’avrunt ; 

Et Dieu terdra de(s) sains les larmes 
Et de lour cors et de lour armes, 

Ne plorer jamés ne savrunt. 


De la mort ne douterunt mais, 
Ne cri ne doulour n’autre faiz ; 
Alee s’en est toute poine. 

Lors dit cil qui seoit ou troine: 
Toute chose novele fais. 


Puis tot me commanda escrire, 
Por tel cause que doit souffire, 
Quar paroles sunt de grant foy 
Et verraies ; puis dit a moy: 
Por fait tien quanqu’as dy dire. 


Alpha et w suis proprement, 
Fin de tout et commencement, 
Qui de boire avra envie 

Je li donrai de l’eau de vie 
Et se li donrai frainchement. 


Qui vaincra, la possessium 
Don(c) avra sanz dereptium. 
Et a tout jours son Dieu serai, 
Et mon fil le reputerai, 

Et par leaul adoptium. 


Mas tuit cil qui en la foy doutent, 
Et cil qui de charmes se votent, 
Et ydolatres et vuiltriers, 
Fornicatours et mencongiers, 

Tuit en l’estan de fue se boutent. 


L’un de(s) sept ainges a moy vient 
De ces qui sept plaies avient, 
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Vien, dit il, veoir lieu novel 
De l’espouse et de l’aignel, 
1210 Comment la coyle bien avient. 


En esperit lors me translate 
: En une montaigne mout hate, 
: Lai me moustra en contenant 
Jherusalem dou ciel venant, 
1215 La sainte, la clere, la nate. 


4 Sa clarté jaspe verdeant 
Sambloit, et cretal blancheant, 
Un mur avoit a .xij. entrees 
Par .xij. ainges administrees, 
fe 1220 Et .xij. nons en lour seant, 


ES 


Les nons de ces .xij. ligniees 
Que d’ Israel furent longniees ; 
F Et les portes ont lour regart 
ee Selonc le principal depart 
1225 Dou munde, et ainsi ligniees. 


Trois portes sun a Oriant, 

F Et trois avant contrariant ; 

Pea Troiz a aquilun le senestre, 

Ses tro(i)s autres sunt avenz dextre, 
1230 Qui de flours fait les pres riant. 


Douze fondemens ha le mars 
De la cité par les nuns surs 
Des apostres et de aignel. 
Lors prist li ainges .j. rosel 
1235 Por mesurer, et c’est or purs. 


Quant la cité ot mesuree, 

Si la trouva par tot querree 

.xii. mile estadis tient 

Le mur a cent .xl. vient; 
1240 D/ainge et d’ome est la contee. 


En tel forme est limité 
Li haut dou mur de la cité, 
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Le mur est de jaspe construit, 
La cité d’our et veirre luit, 
Et les fundement sunt ités: 


Jaspe, saphirs et calcedoines. 
Smaragde, sardex et sardoines, 
Et berilles et crisolites 

Topaz, jacintes, ametites, 
Crisopasses, dorez a voines. 


Et les .xij. portes ja dites 

Se font de .xij. marguerites, 

Les places sunt si deduisant 
Comme lour et veirre luisant, 
Mas de temple fut li leus quites. 


Lai n’est mestier solet ne lune, 
Quar temple (et) clarté commune 
Est l’aignel en cele cité, 

Et la clere divinité 

Qui toute gloire met a une. 


Et les portes mais ne clourrunt, 
Nes les nuiz ainsi ne corrunt, 

Et lai n’entrera felonie 

Mas cil seul qui ou livre de vie 
De l’aignel estre eseript porrunt. 


Puis me moustra .i. grant ruisel 
Sortant dou siege de laignel ; 
Luisant estoit comme cretal, 

Et avoit d’amont et d’aval 

Sus li planté .i. arbrussel. 


Mas a dextre et a senestre 

Dou fluive un arbre devoit estre 

Et li arbre felonesses loys 

-xij. fruiz rent par chesque mois 
1275 Et des fuilles salut suet netre. 


[Flal] me dit, mais n’i raignera, 
Li sieges Dieu lai pesera, 
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Et sui serjant li servirunt, 
Et de sum douz regart rirunt 
1280 Et en lour front son num sera. 


; Toutes choses ici digestes 
a Jhesus qui est Dieu des prophetes 
4 Qui dit, je vien ignelement, 
Par le sien ainge clerement 
1285 A ses sers a fait manifestes. 


q Bien haiirés est qui n’oblie 
‘, Les nons de ceste prophecie, 
Que je, Jehans, oys et vis. 
yg Lors d’ahorer me fut avis 

| 1290 L/ainge, sa parole complie. 


Mas l’aorer me va deffendre 
Et ceste cause me va rendre: - 
Sers suis con ti frere et toy, 
Qui ce gardent en bone foy. 
1295 A Dieu adorer dois entendre. 


Lors commandement voiz recivre 

Que ne seignasse point le livre 

De la profecie present, 

Car appreuchier le terme sent, 
1300 Et le temps briement se delivre. 


Qui autrui nuit, encour nuira ; 

Et qui [se] honit, plus [se] honira ; 

Et li justes soit juste encour; 

Et li sains hait sainté greignour, 
1305 Tant con Dieu les cuers frainchira. 


Dit cil qui rent juste loier : 

Je viens tantost sans demorer ; 

Alpha et o suis, c’est grezoiz, 

Premier et derrier, c’est francois, 
1310 Qui tot en moy puis aloier. 


Bien aheurés sunt qui netoient 
Lour robes si qu’il demandoient 
En l’arbre de vie lour part, 
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Et en la cité sanz depart 
Droit par mi les portes entroient. 


Hors serunt chiens et enchantours 
Li omicide[s] et erecours 

Et cil qui servent as ydoles, 

Et qui forgent fasses paroles 

Et de teles sunt amateurs. 


Je suis Jhesus qui ce envoie 

Par mon ainge por metre en voie 
Les eglises de ceci croire ; 

Je suis de David chief et gloire, 
Et V’estoile qui porte joie. 


Racine suis qui David porte, 
De son lignaige suis la porte, 
Je suis li estoile dou mein 
Qui resplendit a temps serein, 
Et qui la vehue conforte. 


Je suis qui presente le mien ; 
L’espous et l’espouse dit, vien, 
Qui ce out, les autres semongne; 
Qui ha soy, l’eaul de vie preigne 
Frainchement et sanz donner rien. 


A livre de la prophesie 
N’ajotoit nul ne n’ostoit mie, 
Sus paine de toute la plaie 
Dont ce livre de sus esmaie, 
Et d’oster dou livre de vie. 


Dit Jhesucrist qui ce conferme, 
De mon advent vient tost le terme. 
Jehans as eglises escrit, 

Sa grace vous doint Jhesucrist. 
Amen. Crest la verité ferme. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, HELD AT 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE, MD., DECEMBER 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the MopERN LaNGuAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., December 29, 30, 31, in accord- 
ance with the following invitation : 


Jouns Hopxixs Untversity, Baltimore, Md., Dee. 18, 1901. 


The President and Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University hereby 
invite the Modern Language Association of America to meet at the Johns 
Hopkins University during the Christmas recess of the year 1902. 


Tra Remsen, President of the Johns Hopkins University. 


All the sessions of the meeting, except the last, were held 
in McCoy Hall. The last session was held at the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, in Goucher Hall. Professor James W. 
Bright, President of the Association, presided at all. 


FIRST SESSION, MONDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The Association met at 3.20 p.m. The session was opened 
by an address of welcome from Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent, submitted as his report the published Proceedings of the 
last annual meeting and the complete volume of the Publica- 
tions of the Association for 1902. He announced also that 
the Association has on hand a large number of copies of the 
Report of the Committee of Twelve, which would probably 
be put on sale at a small price. He reported, furthermore, 
that the Association, by a vote of the Executive Council, had 


iv MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, 


joined the American Philological Association in sending the 
following petition to the Trustees of the Carnegie Institution : 


On behalf of the scientific students of language as represented by the 
American Philological Association and the Modern Language Association, 
and at the direction of these organizations, we beg the earnest attention of 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Institution to the desirableness of fostering 
such opportunities for endowing research, investigation, and enlargement 
of accurate knowledge of Language as may from time to time be brought 
before them. In comparison with the wide range of application for 
furthering the welfare of the experimental sciences, the students of 
philology will have relatively infrequent occasion to solicit the support of 
the Carnegie Institution. But the character of the work of our two 
organizations alone, represented by over one thousand members, may well 
deserve the consideration of the Trustees of that body; and we trust that 
the term ‘science’ will be freely extended to those studies which deal with 


the problems of human speech. 
The report was approved. 
The Treasurer of the Association, Professor H. C. G. von 
Jagemann, submitted the following report : 
REcEIPTs. 


Balance on hand, December 26, 1901 ‘ $1,814 02 
Annual dues from members and receipts 
from Subscribing Libraries :— 


For the year 1894, . . . $ 300 

3 00 

12 00 

35 40 

“ « “ 1900, 61 20 

“ “ “ 1901, 189 60 

1,756 79 

66 20 
—— $2,133 19 
Sale of Publications, 1886-1902, .. . . . . 135 75 
Interest on deposits, . 52 87 

—— $2,505 81 


$4,319 83 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Poblicetion 4 Vel. XVII, No. 1, and Reprints, $258 67 
336 76 
296 20 


The Secretary, 
Postage, 
Expressage, 
Telegrams, 
Freight, 


Packing Cases, 

Labor, handling Publications, ete. 
Clerical Assistance, 

Stationery and Job Printing, 


Typewriting, 


Central Division, 
Copy of Charter, 


853 95 
Balance on hand, December 29, 1902, 2,465 88 
$4,319 83 


The President of the Association, Professor James W. 
Bright, appointed the following committees : 

(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professor O. F. 
Emerson and Dr. K. McKenzie. 

(2) To recommend a place for the next annual meeting : 
Professors F, N. Scott, J. V. Denney, J. P. Kinard, 
L. F. Mott, and Dr. F. I. Carpenter. 

(3) To nominate officers: Professors H. E. Greene, H. C. 
G. Brandt, F. Tupper, H. A. Rennert, and A. 
Gudeman. 


The Secretary having called attention to the inadequacy of 
the present constitution of the Association, it was voted that 
the Executive Council be requested to report at the next 
meeting a plan for the revision of the constitution. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


& “ “ce “ “ 4, “ “ 440 17 
——-$1,331 80 
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1, “ Recent Translations of Old English Poetry.” By Dr, 
James M. Garnett, of Baltimore, Md. [See Publications, 
XVIII, 3.] 

[A brief consideration of the translations of Beowulf by Lesslie Hall 
(1892), Earle (1892), Morris and Wyatt (1895 and 1898), Clark Hall 
(1901), and Tinker (1902); and of translations of other Old English 
Poems by Brooks (1892 and 1898), Gollancz (1892 and 1895), Root (1899), 
Whitman (1900), Lesslie Hall (1902), and Cook and Tinker (1902), 
Various media of translation.—A fifteen-minule abstract.] 


2. “The Gerund in Old English.” By Dr. Thomas J, 
Farrar, of the Agnes Scott Institute, Decatur, Ga. 

(The results of an examination of the gerund as found in the published 
monuments of Old English prose and poetry ; a definition based on origin, 


form, and characteristics; a statement of its uses for original expression 
and as a means of translation.—A /ifteen-minute summary. } 


This paper was discussed by Professor J. W. Bright. 


3. “Stylistic Survivals in Grimm’s Kinder- und Haus- 
mdrchen.” By Professor B. J. Vos, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

[General stylistic character of the Kinder- und Hausmirchen ; points of 
agreement with older usage in respect to diction, style, and syntax ; pro- 


nouns of address; correspondence not a conscious repristination but genu- 
ine survivals.— Twenty minutes. ] 


4. “A Remote Analogue to the Miracle Play.” By Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook, of Yale University. In the absence 
of the author, the paper was read by Dr. R. K. Root. [See 
Publications, xvm1, 3.] 

[The dialogue between Joseph and Mary in Cynewulf’s Christ is paral- 
leled in the sermons of certain of the Fathers. These dramatic develop- 


ments of a homiletical theme may be regarded as in some sense the pre- 
cursors of the miracle play.—A ten-minute summary. ] 


5. “Notes on the Poema del Cid in further proof of its 
Spanish Nationality.” By Dr. W. W. Comfort, of Haver- 
ford College. [To appear in Modern Philology, 1, 2.] 
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[Taking the conclusions of Mil4 y Fontanals (De la poesta heroico-popular 
castellafia, pp. 463 ff.) as a starting-point, a study of the language of the 
Poema del Cid (Ed. Menéndez-Pidal) affords additional proof to the critic’s 
theory of essential independence of the Spanish Epic from French models. 
—Brief mention of the traits the poem presents in common with the chan- 
sons de geste. Explanation of this resemblance, which is outweighed by 
more profound difference in the spirit of the poem, in historical references, 
in aims of the characters, and in local color.—Additional proof: the epic 
epithets, the popular expressions, the chevilles, the joglar’s catch-words.— 
A ten-minute summary. ] 


6. “Michael Drayton, Dramatist.” By Mr. L. Whitaker, 
of the Northeast Manual Training School, Philadelphia. [See 
Publications, xvi, 3.] 


[Although Drayton’s poetry is well known, his career as a dramatist is 
obscure and largely conjectural. Thirty-three plays have been attributed 
to his authorship, in whole or in part. Of these but nine are extant. It 
is the purpose of this paper to examine the positive data in order to test 
the theories and conjectures of such students as Mr. F. S. Fleay and Mr. 
Oliver Elton and to reconstruct, as far as possible, the career of Drayton as 
a dramatic author. By a study of the original sources contained in Hens- 
lowe’s diary and in the dates and dedications of Drayton’s numerous works, 
a new light is thrown upon the patronage extended by the Bedfords and 
the Gooderes, upon our author’s relation to Philip Henslowe, and upon the 
interesting parallel between Shakspere and Drayton in the neglect by each 
of his dramatic work. Two reasons are assigned for this neglect in the 
case of Drayton: (1) When his play was accepted by Henslowe’s Company, 
it ceased to be the author’s property ; (2) Drayton, like his master, Spenser, 
recognized his true power to be epic and not dramatic.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professor H. E. Shepherd. 


At the close of the session, the members of the Association 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. Murray P. Brush. 


In the evening the members of the Association were enter- 
tained at the University Club. Professor Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, of the Johns Hopkins University, gave a smoke talk 
on “A Projected Clearing-House for Ancient and Modern 


Languages,” 
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SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
The session began at 9.50 a. m. 


Professor W. E. Mead, of Wesleyan University, Secretary 
of the Pedagogical Section, presented the report of the Peda- 
gogical Section, on “Conflicting Ideals in the Teaching of 
English.” 


ConFLictinc IDEALS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


It requires but slight investigation in educational matters to 
discover that there is great difference of opinion on many ques- 
tions of fundamental importance. With a view to determine in 
some measure how widely teachers of English composition are at 
variance in their theory and practice, two expressions of opinion, 
apparently as divergent as they could well be, were sent out by 
the Pedagogical Section in a recent circular of inquiry. The 
two quotations, with the appended questions, are as follows : 

“English composition is already taught in the schools, but it connotes 
the art of writing clearly and correctly about ordinary matters and with 
such limitations as you expect in a good business letter; whereas, this book 
(Cornford’s English Composition) is a manual of the art of writing as 
Stevenson understood it. Inspired by Continental practice, particularly 
the French, Mr. Cornford sets out to teach schoolboys to think — 
thoughts and write them down with literary force and grace; . . 
it well to teach the literary art to English schoolboys ? We do not think 
itis well; . . . it is alien to the genius of the nation.”—London 
Academy, 24 Nov., 1900, p. 496. 

“T have always regarded rhetoric as dealing, in all its parts and stages, 
with real literature in the making, and composition, however humble its 
tasks, as veritable authorship. . . . To put the student frankly on the 
basis of authorship, . . . is to impart immensely greater reality to 
his study of rhetoric.”—Professor J. F. Gznune. 


Two distinct ideals of teaching composition seem to be sug- 
gested in the preceding extracts: (a) the art of writing clearly 
and correctly about ordinary matters; (5) the production of 
literature. 

1. Which of these lights do you think the teacher of compo- 
sition should chiefly follow? 
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2. Should there be any difference in the ideals of the teacher 
of composition (1) in the elementary school, (2) in the secondary 
school, (3) in the college? (In the college would you distin- 
guish between (a) beginning classes, (b) advanced classes ?) 

3. In your opinion is it in any sense “ alien to the genius” of 
this nation to teach schoolboys (as a class—the rank and file) to 
“think literary thoughts and write them down with literary force 
and grace,” or to lead them to suppose that in their themes they 
are undertaking “ veritable authorship ” ? 


At the outset it should be emphasized that the Pedagogical 
Section as such has advocated neither side of the main question, 
and has not ventured to indicate whether there is necessarily any 
conflict in ideals or methods. In a purely objective way the 
attempt has been made to learn what are the actual opinions cur- 
rent on the fundamental questions of aim and method. We may 
regret as much as we please that other people do not think as we 
do; so much. the worse for them. But surely the first step toward 
conversion is to discover how much we hold in common and how 
widely at certain points our opinions diverge. 

The views about to be presented are taken from a mass of 
material that has poured in from a variety of sources, from col- 
lege and secondary school teachers of English, from educational 
psychologists, from editors, and from professional men of letters. 
All, or nearly all, the great universities are represented, as well 
as many smaller institutions from Massachusetts to California. 
As was to be expected, there is considerable diversity of opinion, 
though some of the diversity is largely verbal. At all events, the 
investigation, imperfect and tentative as it is, seems to prove the 
desirability of coming to something like agreement on this funda- 
mental part of our educational system. Until we do, we shall 
leave the problem chiefly to the publishers of educational 
novelties, or to the blundering ineptitude of teachers who drift 
along without aims or methods, and who, as in one case I recall, 
may be set to teaching English composition because they will 
probably do less harm there than elsewhere. 

But I must not longer delay the presentation of the material 
which constitutes the real value of this report. In analyzing the 
opinions as to which of the two ideals the teacher of composition 
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should chiefly follow, I find that they can be divided into three 
tolerably well defined groups, the first two decidedly favoring one 
view or the other, and the third aiming at a harmony of the two 
views expressed in the quotations. 

I first turn to those who practically agree with the writer in 
the Academy. The reasons given are not in all cases identical, 
but they emphasize in general the fundamental necessity of clear 
thinking and habits of accurate expression as “the absolutely 
essential preparation” for success in literary efforts. I need cite 
but two or three typical opinions. 

‘*My experience,” says one, “has taught me that studente are in the 
end best prepared to produce literature when their preliminary writing has 


been upon ordinary matters with the purpose of teaching clearness and 
correctness.” 


Of the same tenor are the two following: 


“The boy is not to make literature in his theme, but his theme is to be 
judged by literary canons. Only one ideal can appear, therefore, and 
‘clearness and correctness’ is a rung in the ladder to it.” 

“ The majority of schoolboys are quite incapable of understanding literary 
ideas. Professor Genung’s view may be well enough for exceptionally 
gifted students, not for the majority. The desideratum is the ability to 
write plain, straightforward English. Furthermore, I see no need of 
making composition, which, after all, is, for most people, a matter of plain 
common sense, the rather repellant but often fascinating thing which the 
terms ‘real literature’ and ‘ veritable authorship’ imply.” 


A College teacher of long experience writes: 


“My conclusion is so decided that I am tempted to be impatient with 
anybody on the other side. All that the school and the college can require 
or seriously attempt is ‘writing clearly and correctly about ordinary mat- 
ters.’ We may be devoutly thankful if we succeed in getting that much, 
‘To attempt more is to me hallucination.” 


These positions are unmistakable. The advocates of a train- 
ing which aims from the outset at “ real literature in the making,” 
are for the most part less emphatic, though some would lay the 
principal stress on that side, and, if they had to make a choice, 
would prefer to take their chances in attempts at producing real 
literature. But most of those whose leanings are towards an 
essentially literary training recognize the importance of the formal 
drill, if one is to be saved from slovenly habits of expression and 
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from the flabbiness of languid xstheticism. In actual practice 
“an intelligent teacher will be governed somewhat by the nature 
and ability of his students.” The majority, therefore, of those 
who advocate in a measure the development of the beginner into 
a real author frankly recognize the importance of both sides of 
the work. 

Here as elsewhere I can present only typical opinions: 


(a) “ No man can draw the line between plain composition and literary 
art. Every advance in the former is an approach to the latter. Keep the 
emphasis on the former.” 

(b) “ There is not so much difference between these ‘ideals’ as might 
appear from the rather unfortunate terms in which they are stated. If I 
am to agree with either, I agree with Genung; for I certainly would not 
restrict the student to such subject and manner as would be appropriate to 
a business letter. But then, on the other hand, ‘ordinary matters’ are the 
stuff out of which the best literature is made, though it never can be made 
by rhetorical rules. When Stevenson wrote letters on ‘ordinary matters’ 
he made literature out of them every time; if the boy is a Stevenson he 
will make literature. If he isn’t, you can’t teach him to make literature 
by ‘putting him on the basis of authorship, whatever that may mean. 
Teach the boy to express his own thoughts as best he can; never mind the 
literature.” 

(c) “I cannot see that the two methods are mutually exclusive, but if 
more weight must be given to one, I should say that the first should be 
emphasized in all earlier work, and that ‘literary’ writing should begin 
with the formal study of English literature.” 

(d) “The teacher of composition should keep both ideals clearly in 
mind. His first duty is perhaps to teach writing as a matter of business, 
but it is equally his duty to develop in every pupil such literary graces as 
he can, and where he finds special capacity to exist, to suggest its further 
development. Everybody can learn to write and speak in a practical, 
logical way, while only the few can become artists, and then only after 
long practice; but while the interests of the many demand the greater part 
of the teacher’s time, the interests of the few must have their share of 
attention. I cannot believe that it is right to neglect either ideal for the 
other.” 

(e) “To write ‘clearly and correctly’ is in some measure to write in a 
‘literary’ style. Mechanical, dead-level writing is never, in any worthy 
sense, correct. Let the student, then, by all means be taught to produce 
literature, if by literature we mean that work which possesses grace, power, 
and effectiveness.” 

(f) “To teach the art of literary expression, as a thing to be acquired 
apart from general culture and to be practiced apart from the writer’s 
genuine personality, appears to me a vicious proceeding. Instead of a race 
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of sincere and virile thinkers, this method tends to produce a class of auper- 
ficial stylists, with whom a few rhetorical tricks count for more than 
solidity of thought.” 

(g) “The only thing the teacher of composition can do—that is, the 
only thing susceptible of being imparted by teaching—is what may be 
called the mechanics of literature, what is included for the most part in 
writing clearly, correctly, and perhaps strongly. Beyond these qualities 
the pupil must work out his own salvation, according to the mind he has. 
If he has a dry, contracted mind he will write baldly ; if he has the touch 
of imagination it will show itselfin the turn of his sentences. As to 
writing about ordinary matters,—well, it is out of ordinary matters that 
literature is produced, as well as out of extraordinary. I do not think the 
matter should be discriminated on the ground of ordinary and extraordi- 
nary; the teacher should try to find his pupil in the subjects he prescribes, 
and the pupil should be encouraged, as far as systematic discipline will 
allow, in working out his own bent, in subject as in style.” 

(h) “It seems to me that the first ideal stated, that of ‘ writing clearly 
and correctly about ordinary matters,’ is fundamental, that it must come 
first in the order of time, and must for a time be the sole ideal. As soon 
as practicable, however, some glimpse of the higher ideal of Cornford and 
Genung should be set before the pupils. There should be a steady change 
in the point of view, as the students rise on the stepping stones of clearness 
and correctness to higher things.” 

(i) “Expression, oral and written, is the chiet means for carrying on the 
process of education. That it should conform gradation to present fashion 
is an important but secondary consideration. The ‘ ideal of teaching com- 
position’ can, therefore, be neither ‘the art of writing clearly and correctly 
about ordinary matters,’ nor ‘the production of literature.’ Neither the 
professional artist nor the correct philistine constitutes the goal of teach- 
ing. The highest degree of varied self-expression in forms best suited to 
individual aptitudes and stages of growth—this seems to me to be the only 
ideal worth having or attainable.” 


The next extract is especially important as representing the 
aim and practice of the entire department of English compo- 
sition at Harvard. 


(j) “It is our practice in the compdsition classes at Harvard College to 
help the great body of students, so far as we can, in saying simply and 
directly what they have to say; thus a large part of our work lies in show- 
ing young men how to remove obstacles to the effective expression of their 
thought. It is our further practice to encourage, so far as we can, any sign 
of literary power, and to encourage it without tempting its possessor to feel 
past learning anything. 

“From what I have written, you will see that we try to adapt our 
teaching to individual needs. Sometimes we succeed, and sometimes we 
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fail; but we believe in the effort. Incidentally, every teacher here, so far 
as I know, connects English composition with English literature, wherever 
he can. I do not mean that he constantly asks students to write about 
books; I mean that he uses books as illustrations, not merely of bad quali- 
ties, but of good ones, and that he works hard to help students toward an 
appreciation of what is best.” 

(k) “The art of writing clearly and correctly about ordinary matters 
that would not be discussed in ordinary conversation, does not seem to me 
to lead to power, or even in any proportionate degree to correctness and 
clearness. If by ‘ordinary matters’ we are to understand glimpses of char- 
acter, or minor manifestations of manliness or womanliness, such as fall 
within the range of the schoolboy’s experiences, I should wish to count 
these as of the other and higher category of materials postulated under the 
division 6. I consider such things wholly literary, in kind, and often, as 
experience proves, not less than literary in degree. Putting pupils at the 
task of ‘ visualizing’ any attractive or interesting object, or of developing 
the character of some person who has inspired such treatment, is literary 
work to them. It is found, in our five years’ practice of it here, to be not 
only successful in itself, but very valuable in enabling the correctness and 
clearness that we have tried to secure without it. Writing, done with 
inspiration, begets momentum in expression, and this momentum brings 
with it better and more correct form than can be produced by dogged 
working at meaning that is uninspired and hence more or less inorganic.’’ 

(1) “The teacher (of elementary classes: ‘in the schools’) should first 
aim at ‘writing clearly and correctly.’ The reasons for this are easily 
understood by the beginner. But the teacher should also have in mind 
the ultimate cultivation of ‘ taste,’ and therefore should aim to introduce 
the more advanced ‘beginner’ to notions of selection and preference in 
modes of expression and arrangement of sentences, etc. In this way ‘the 
production of literature,’ or ‘ veritable authorship’ may, in some measure, 
come to be understood at an early age.” 

(m) “ My tendency is, on the whole, to agree with Prof. Genung rather 
than with the London Academy. Yet I hardly know how to make prac- 
tical use of so sharp a distinction as you draw under your (a) and (6). 
What do you oppose to ‘ordinary matters’? You leave me uncertain 
what you mean by ‘literature’ I am half inclined to oppose to your (a) 
such a (5) as this: the art of writing astonishingly and profusely, the sub- 
ject being of no consequence. We are having a fad, a mania, for clever- 
ness. The literary self-consciousness needs to be explored, that we may 
know exactly what the literary ambition is, before I can give my adhesion 
unreservedly to your (5), to which, on the whole, I do give it. It is 
absurd to set up as a goal of attainment, in school or college, the produc- 
tion of copy. Yet this perversity is perhaps inevitable, the market for 
copy is so active. Draining one’s wits for copy is poor business. The 
legitimate business of the school is primarily storing the mind with forms 
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of knowledge and imagination, and then, as the stimulus of occasion comes, 
the re-assembling and combining of these forms into original matter worth 
expressing with all care for correctness, and, so far as possible, with the 
elements of charm and grace. 

“A literary ambition outrunning the mental supply is the cause of many 
of the weakest compositions. Hence the teacher has to be chary of solici- 
tation for fine effects. If a pupil is not, and has not long been, a reader 
and an attentive listener, his mind remains sterile, and his composition 
must be set and formal; his best is to obey the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric. As I cannot segregate an original, inventing class from the 
plodders and docile performers of tasks, I cannot take my stand squarely 
on your (6); but must hover freely, with the privilege of alighting on 
either side of your line, almost as if it were not there.” 

(n) “ Either extreme seems bad. I may be missing the point of the 
question, but I fail to see any justification for the existence of the two 
ideals as distinct. Few things, on the one hand, tend to become so dry, 
mechanical, and perfunctory as writing ‘clearly and correctly about 
ordinary matters.’ If the matter to be written about isn’t to some appre- 
ciable extent a little out of the ordinary, a little out of the common run, a 
little worthy of attention because of some new phase to be noted, what 
difference does it make whether anything clear or correct be written about 
it or not? On the other hand, few things tend to become so dreary and 
remote, so trivial and sentimental, so empty of all reality, as ‘the produc- 
tion of literature,’ distinct from the ordinary matters of life, especially that 
‘ production of literature’ which is identified with the pumping up, or 
conjuring up, of ‘literary thoughts’ and the writing of them down ‘with 
literary force and grace.’”’ 


As to the question whether there should be any difference in 
the ideals of the teacher of composition in the elementary school, 
the secondary school, and the college, there is also divergence of 
opinion. 

“ Emphatically, no,” says one. “The difference is one of 
degree, degree of maturity and degree of mastery of technique.” 

“The ideal should vary,” says another; but the next opinion 
is: “Though the method may vary, the ideal is constant.” This 
latter view is shared by a half-dozen others. 

(a) “I draw no distinction between school and college. College stu- 
dents ought, of course, to write better than boys and girls in school. But 
the kind of writing to be asked of them is the same.” 

(6) “I should say that there should be difference only in degree between 
elementary, and secondary, and first-year college work. In college, I should 
devote the first or freshman year, two hours a week, to topic studies in 
‘ visualization,’ ‘characterization, ‘treatment of moods,’—or what is 
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attempted ordinarily under the heads of description and narration. The 
second year, I should devote the same amount of time to work in exposition, 
but in the form of practice in developing impressions, judgments, and poten- 
tial or unexpressed ideas of every kind, the student going nowhere for his 
meanings, but making himself acquainted with what he really thinks, or 
means himself, in his own mind. The third year, I should set the student 
at studying classic models of English prose, and give the task, in many 
component topics, of clarifying and universalizing his own style. The 
fourth year, his work should be the expression of individual taste in both 
form and matter, using much comparison with the great masters (like 
Ruskin, Hawthorne, Stevenson, and even Hewlett and Hubbard, and Taine 
and De Amicis and others outside) of the personal or individual manner. 
The work should have, in each of the last two years, at least two class 
periods a week. 

“The plan thus roughly outlined is the one, I may say, that we have 
followed here (at the University of Nebraska) for several years, and is one 
that seems to the seven teachers of college composition, in our department, 
very satisfactory. Argumentation is taught almost entirely in a depart- 
ment by itself.” 


But the reservation is made by some that “ there isn’t much 
difference between the ‘ideals’ of the elementary school and 
the college; but there may well be considerable difference in 
method, simply because the college man has come to have a 
different kind of thought to express from that which he had when in 
the primary school. The method ought to be progressive, to 
match the expanding thought of the boy and man.” 

This view is variously presented, but the two following 
opinions are typical : 

(a) “One doesn’t teach a skater the grapevine twist in the first lesson ; 
but the ideal of the beginner and the trained athlete is the same.” 

(6) “ There should be no essential difference in the ideals of teaching 
composition at any stage of the student’s course. The aim should be to 
teach him to use his mother-tongue clearly, correctly, and forcibly in 
treating subjects which he understands. With the student’s advancement 
in knowledge and intellectual power, the subjects will, of course, assume a 
wider range. But at every stage simplicity and sincerity of utterance are 
worth far more, in my judgment, than all the literary or rhetorical tricks 
the student can be taught.” 


In the judgment of a decided majority there should, however, 
be a distinction drawn between the college and the preparatory 
school both in aims and in methods. Some, on the other hand, 
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would not change the ideals or the methods except for the most 
advanced college classes, and some would make no concessions 
except to an advanced college class “ made up of a very select 
list of picked men.” 

A mere summary can hardly do justice to the views expressed 
on this matter, and I therefore present as before a selection of the 
most characteristic opinions as phrased by those who hold them. 
We may note that emphasis is in general laid upon the import- 
ance of the early mastery of the mechanics of writing (even in 
such matters as the making up of manuscript), and the formation 
of habits of correct and clear expression. The last stage is then 
naturally the development and perfecting of technique so that 
the expression may be a spontaneous and accurate transcript of 
the thought. Writing produced at this stage may in favorable 
instances possess both force and grace and display genuine liter- 
ary quality. 

(a) “ When a boy develops literary talents, they should be encouraged. 
This will ordinarily happen only at the later stages of a boy’s educational 
career, and therefore the teacher will not need to alter his ‘ideals’ much 
except with advanced classes. I advocate a ‘difference in ideals’ not 
because some pupils are more ‘advanced’ in age, but because they are 
different in intellectual calibre.” 

(6) “ My personal experience is that until a pupil reaches college he 
must work mainly for clearness and correctness; and scarcely more than 
one Freshman in fifty passes beyond this stage. Of course, as the boy 
advances from the elementary school, he can do each year a little more in 
the way of adding interest to his writing. Literary ideals may properly 
be considered in an advanced elective course.” 

(c) “Decidedly, yes. Consider the preposterous assumption — that 
teachers in elementary schools or teachers generally could teach the art of 
writing with literary force and grace in any considerable degree. They 
will probably go as far in that direction as their natural capacity leads 
them, and I should tremble for the result of a conscious attempt at anything 
more. 

“ We distinguish between the udvanced classes in college, setting one apart 
for confessedly literary work and putting it into the hands of one who is 
competent in literary judgment.” 

(d) “The literary ideal must be in the background always until perhaps 
in the later of the latest stages of a pupil’s training; but always present, 
and coming more and more to the front as the pupil goes on. I should not 
care to emphasize the literary aspects of composition till after the Fresh- 
man year in college, nor indeed to have a student think of his work as the 
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production of literature till after that time; before that I should reckon it 
enough if the expression were always regarded and studied as the most 
appropriate expression of the thought. That is I should wish the ‘liter- 
ary’ ideal to be in the mind of the teacher, not that of the pupil; if the 
pupil’s work does come to show literary promise, there will be plenty of 
time to inform him. In college classes after the Freshman year, the 
student may come to discover that the fit expression of worthy thought is 
literature, and may study it as literature, beginning with what is called the 
literature of thought, and ending with what is called the literature of feel- 
ing; always provided that he is not misled into thinking that as the result 
of his college training he will be a certified literary artist, that he is never 
allowed to forget that whatever taste and skill he may possess must be 
refined and perfected by years of effort.” 

(e) ‘*The distinctions in the teaching of composition in the different 
stages of education rest finally on the ability of students to grasp greater 
masses of fact and to perceive more clearly and intimately the relations 
between them. Doubtless, from a technical point of view, correctness in 
grammatical rules and ordinary rhetorical precepts should have a compar- 
tively large place in the early stages than the later; in these more general 
principles of composition and style may receive chief emphasis.” 

(f) “In the elementary school the teacher must surely have to aim 
chiefly at mere clearness and correctness; in the secondary school, some 
more conscious and definite aim at the cultivation of ‘ taste’ in composition 
(as well as in speech) should constitute a modification of the method of 
the elementary school; in the college the aim should be to set forth the 
whole truth of the matter, that the employment of language is an art. 
The practical and the artistic uses of the art may then be fully defined. 
No teacher will allow the fundamental principles of clearness and correct- 
ness to be neglected when striving to secure something in the way of ‘force 
and grace.’ The ultimate aim of the entire course should be the culti- 
vation of good taste,” 

(g) “In the primary school the aim of the teacher should be ezelusively 
to train the pupil to express his thoughts clearly and correctly. It will 
not often be the case that pupils of this grade will ‘think literary thoughts’ 
of any higher grade than the juvenile type, but such thoughts should be 
well expressed, if expressed at all; quite as much as ‘ordinary ’ ones. 

“When the pupil has reached the high-school grade he will in most 
cases begin to have ‘literary thoughts’; generally not his own, but bor- 
rowed from his reading. It is important that he should be trained to 
express these thoughts clearly and correctly, if he uses them in his theme 
writing; as for the higher literary qualities of force, harmony, etc., I can 
see no reason why they should not have proper attention, but not at the 
expense of time needed for the other purpose. 

“Tn the college I would have only literary composition. It seems to me 
supremely absurd to refuse to admit a pupil to college who commits errors 
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in translation and grammar in his Latin or French and yet admit him 
without the ability to read, write, and speak the English language with 
clearness and correctness. The college should not be required to teach 
theme writing, with attention to such matters as punctuation, capitals, 
grammar, etc., any more than it should maintain a required elementary 
course in mathematics in order to assure itself that all the newcomers have 
mastered the multiplication table.” 

(hk) “To all the subdivisions of this question I should be inclined to 
answer, yes. Premising that my inexperience with elementary and 
secondary schools may lead me to pronounce on the matter as I should 
perhaps not hold by in actual teaching therein, I would say: In the 
elementary school the pupil’s interest, observing power, imagination, 
should be roused, and the subjects and exercises should have this in view, 
grammatical and minutely verbal matters being so incidental as not to 
check the observing and recording current of the pupil’s mind. In 
secondary schools grammatical drill, choice of words, sentences, phrasing, 
and the like, should be the predominant matter, not on the score that these 
are best liked there, but because there is no other place and time so suit- 
able to acquire them. We cannot always consult a pupil’s mere likes and 
dislikes. In college I have to distinguish between beginning and advanced 
classes, partly because, to begin with, I have to bring considerable work 
left over from secondary schools up to date, and partly because it is inexpe- 
dient to enter upon the higher matters of rhetoric without making sure of 
the practical matters on which these are founded, For beginning classes 
I go over the elements of style—words, phrasing, figures, sentences, para- 
graphs, but in a way which the ordinary secondary school does not do, 
namely, as elements in literary work, and with the higher qualities of these 
recognized along with the practical. For advanced classes the more dis- 
tinctively literary qualities come more to the front, and the finishing 
processes of the whole composition and of the literary types.” 

(i) “The too early attempt to produce literature stands directly in the 
way of clear and correct writing about ordinary matters. If the imagina- 
tion of the elementary or secondary schoolboy is subjected to the forcing 
process, the results obtained are at the expense of observation, memory, 
and common sense. I should require of the pupil of the lower grades 
accurate relation of what he has seen, heard, read, or thought. If he be 
given to imaginative thinking and expression, I should not discourage him, 
in case he knew the difference between fact and fiction. If he be not so 
given, I should not encourage him to be a poet. The sooner we learn two 
things, the better for our much ‘be-doctored’ teaching of English : First, 
that we are paid by authorities of state and town to make not poets but 
citizens out of our pupils; Second, that all the poets the country may need 
will be furnished by Nature, cheaper and better without our artificial cul- 
ture than with it. 

‘* As to the distinction between classes in the university, it is based on a 
false assumption which also underlies the question of difference between 
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elementary and secondary scholars. Since composition is the expression of 
individuality, the discrimination should be made not between beginning and 
advanced classes, but between practical and poetic individuals.” 

(j) “I would make the distinction, in a practical way. The beginning 
and required course in composition should afford the opportunity of testing 
the writing ability of members of the entering, or Freshman, class. 
Students who acquitted themselves creditably should not be further harassed. 
But no pains should be spared in developing, studying, and helping the 
pathological cases, wherever such cases were not absolutely hopeless. A 
beginning course extending over the entire four years of the college course 
might, in some instances, be deemed advisable. Advanced classes should, 
in my opinion, be elective. 

“T would not advocate any invidious parting of the sheep from the 
goats. I would only raise this question: Is it not true that students who 
really need a good deal of special training in composition, and who often 
present cases interesting to study, are in too many instances allowed to 
escape uncured ; whereas students who have run the gauntlet of the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in English with distinction, and in whom some 
zest for literature and composition has survived, are in too many instances 
kept on adiet of elementary husks, as if their previous training were 
something to be discredited ?” 


The third question is in a measure answered by the discussion 
of the two preceding questions. But a few words further may 
not be out of place. As regards the vague and somewhat 
pretentious phrase, “lien to the genius of the nation,” the Peda- 
gogical Section is unwilling to claim “veritable authorship.” 
But the phrase, vague as it is, does suggest the practical question 
whether, in view of the sort of pupils to be found in the ordinary 
school, it is wise to emphasize the literary side of expression with 
a conscious aim at literary effect, and to organize the classes in 
composition into what may by courtesy be called associations of 
young American authors. 

Having thus in a measure cleared the skirts of the Pedagogical 
Section, I may again give place to those whose opinions have 
been really asked for. 

(a) “I think the last sentence in the quotation from the Academy is a 
good illustration of the inability of the writer to think clearly, and (in 
consequence) to express his thought clearly. In literary matters various 
nations have various Aabits, but I am at a loss to know what can be meant 
by the ‘genius of the nation,’ expressed in its literature, any more than in 
its dress or its food and drink. Genius, if my notion of the meaning of 
the word is right, belongs to the individual, and if he gets from his school 
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training the power to express his thoughts clearly and correctly, his liter- 
ary genius will probably be able to get along. But not one pupil in 
twenty will ever produce anything that can be called literature, while the 
mastery of a clear and correct expression of one’s thoughts is of the highest 
value to all. 

“Let me add that what I have said is not meant for the teacher of 
English Composition alone. In every recitation of the pupil, especially 
in translation, the teacher should use every means to train him in the clear 
and forcible use of his mother-tongue.” 

(6) “The writer in the Academy has not had in mind the fundamental 
facts, that language is a conventional institution, and its use an art. It 
never was contrary to the genius of any nation to use its language with 
‘literary’ effect.” 

(ce) “Taking literally the two statements quoted in the circular, | 
should agree with the former and disagree with the latter; that is, my 
answer to question three would be in the affirmative. But regarding the 
spirit of each statement, my answer would be, as I have indicated above, 
in the negative. Nothing is ‘alien to the genius of this nation,’ I believe, 
that seeks to develop in any individual, even in a schoolboy, some sense 
of the meaning and value of the ordinary matters of life, a sense which 
probably reaches its highest and most delicate development in the percep- 
tion and appreciation of those values which we call literary values.” 

(d) “If to think clearly, to experience the appeal of beauty, to respond 
to high ideals, is ‘alien to the genius of this nation,’ why should we 
attempt to teach anything? : 

“The boy that, unaided, constructs a wheelbarrow is a ‘ maker,’ a poet. 
The boy that, unaided, joins two sentences together is an author in 
embryo.” 

(e) “Ido not see how the thing you mention is ‘alien to the genius of 
this nation.’ In fact, where can we draw the line, in anything above a 
business letter or agricultural report, in such way as to include the gram- 
matical] qualities and exclude ‘force and grace’? If students do not come 
to see, in our schools and colleges. that literary force and grace are practical, 
serve a matter-of-fact purpose, as applied to their proper subjects, where 
can they come to see it? A college course is a culture course; if it isn’t, 
then our country has none.” 


To some of these opinions are opposed the emphatic negatives 
of more than one of the best-known teachers of English in the 
country, and, significantly enough, of those men also who hold a 
recognized place among American men of letters. I cite first 
the view of the editor of one of the foremost American dailies 
that can point to a past with literary traditions : 

“To teach the schoolboy to think literary thoughts is a sheer impossi- 
bility, and to tell him that he is undertaking veritable authorship is to lie 
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to him unblushingly. I speak with feeling, because a considerable part of 
my life is given up to people who have far more ability than the average 
schoolboy, and who are laboring under the delusion that they are com- 
petent to undertake veritable authorship.” 


Says one of our leading men of letters: ‘‘ Schoolboys can’t think 
literary thoughts.” To try to teach them to do so “is simply 
impossible. To pretend that they can, leads to sham.” To lead 
them to suppose that in their themes they are undertaking verit- 
able authorship, therefore, “seems very dangerous, because mis- 
leading.” 

More than one college teacher thinks that the attitude of 
veritable authorship is unwise because, as one puts the matter, 
“ it is alien to the genius of the schoolboy, and to the principles 
of common sense. In this answer I accept the phrase ‘ literary 
force and grace,’ at its intended value. I think boys can be 
taught to write with force and grace, but I think it is useless to 
try to teach them to write ‘literary ’ prose or poetry.” 

Another briefly remarks: “It stands to reason that it is alien 
to the common sense of any nation to begin with Chartreuse 
instead of soup.” 

Equally emphatic are the two following : 

(a) “It is not ‘alien to the genius’ of this nation, in particular, ‘to 
think literary thoughts and write them down with literary force and 
grace’; it is akin to the genius of every nation. The folk will never have 
literary thoughts or literary expression. 

“Our education is for large bodies of persons. The educated classes 
need some gift of expression, some training in the devices for securing 
clearness, force, and a moderate amount of use; above all, for securing 
order and method in what they write. 

“How many of our college students, do you guess, have even this hum- 
ble gift? Not one in ten, I should say. Why? Because school and col- 
lege fail to convey the lesson that writing is part of the business of life, the 
genuine expression of what the writer really thinks and feels. Teachers 
and professors suffer their students to drift into the notion that writing is 
merely something that must be done for a ‘ pass’; get through and you are 
all right. 

«Bat writing ‘ business’ papers, whether in science, or in history, or in 
literature even, is not ‘veritable authorship.’ My conception of author- 
ship is something far higher, something of an altogether different order. 
I am unable to define it, but I know it when it comes across my path. 

“To teach ‘authorship’ to the ordinary mortal is mere waste of time 
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upon the impossible. Going farther, I would say that we can’t teach 
‘authorship,’ even to the gifted mortal. We can teach him and his less 
favored brother how to outline his subject, how to frame respectable sen- 
tences and paragraphs. There we must stop. To attempt more is to do 
more harm than good. When one has learned from his teacher the ordi- 
nary routine of expression, one can only turn to the world at large, learn 
its wants, and try his hand at meeting them. Success in that is ‘author- 
ship,’ whether in literature, in history, in philosophy, in science. Nothing 
else can be authorship.” 

(6) ‘The purpose of the schools, it seems to me, should be to prepare 
boys and girls, or young men and young women, for life; and life in this 
country is, in the main, eminently practical. It is true that it may be 
argued that the ability to ‘think literary thoughts and to write them down 
with literary force and grace,’ may not be unpractical, but the large 
majority of those whom we teach in the schools will not be called upon to 
do these things, and if they were, would not find that they have the ability 
todo them. Our chief purpose as teachers, then, I believe, should be to 
prepare students to meet the actuai conditions which will confront them 
after they are out of college, and these are mainly practical. 

“T may say in addition to the rather brief replies which I have given to 
the three questions, that my attitude toward this subject has almost com- 
pletely changed in the ten or twelve years during which I have been 
engaged in teaching English composition. At first I felt strongly that it 
was the business of the teacher of composition to lead the young, or the 
older, to ‘think literary thoughts and to write them down with literary 
force and grace, and I expended all my energies to accomplish this end. 
My efforts were very satisfactory to me until I discovered that the people 
whom I had taught to write so easily and gracefully, and as it seemed to 
me effectively, were quite unable to express the ordinary ideas of life, 
either with clearness or force. I have gradually grown to believe that as 
they express their thoughts upon ordinary matters which every day concern 
them, as they work primarily for correctness and clearness, they are better 
prepared in time for real authorship, and it is because of this experience 
that I believe as I do.” 


After this presentation of representative opinions on the ques- 
tion suggested by the two quotations, there can be little doubt 
that conflicting ideals, both in aims and methods, are firmly held 
by many of the leading teachers of English throughout the 
country. More than one passage, however, in the contributions 
to this discussion would seem to show that in some cases the dif- 
ferences are not irreconcilable, for there is general agreement 
that the less attractive, formal side of the art must be thoroughly 
taught, as well as matters that are delightful and stimulating. 
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It is probable, too, that all would urge the importance of sincere 
and natural expression from the beginning, and the avoidance of 
anything like posing, or whatever is characteristic of the literary 

But, in the interests of educational theory and practice, it 
is to be hoped that the questions here raised will not be dropped, 
either here or elsewhere, until they have been discussed with the 
thoroughness that their importance demands. 


The report was discussed by Professors H. E. Shepherd, E. 
E. Hale, F. N. Scott, E. H. Magill, and J. W. Bright. 


Under the auspices of the Pedagogical Section, “ A Descrip- 
tion of the Preparation of a Modern Language Teacher in a 
French Lycée” was presented by Mr. A. Francois Monod, of 
Columbia University. 


The Committee on International Correspondence submitted 
the following report : 


Since the Report made one year ago by your Committee on Interna- 
tional Correspondence, by keeping the matter before the people through 
the Public Press,and by an extensive correspondence on both sides 
of the ocean, the general interest in this modern supplement to the in- 
struction in modern Languages has been considerably increased. One of 
the important agencies to this end has been the establishment of an Annual, 
appearing at Easter of every year, printed, at first, in the three most im- 
portant of the modern languages, English, French, and German. In the 
last number Italian and Spanish have been added. The Journal is called, 
in English, “Comrades All.’ This Annual is published at a very low 
rate, through the liberality of its English Editor, W.T. Stead, of the 
Review of Reviews, and we have lately offered to furnish a copy of it free to 
each new subscriber to the International correspondence, as being useful in 
class, and as increasing the interest of students in their work. 

The number of correspondents in French has continued about the same 
as last year; and through the aid of different teachers in France (the 
most active and efficient of whom has been Prof. Gaston Mouchet), the 
applications for French have been easily and promptly supplied. The 
number of applications for Italian and Spanish has continued very small ; 
for Italian, Signor E. Moneta, of the Committee for International Peace 
in Milan, has found correspondents for all who want them; in Spain we 
cannot be said, as yet, to have an established bureau, but for our few 
Spanish applicants we have been most indebted to Sefior E. Gayrand, 
“directeur du Lycée Polyglotte” in Valencia. 
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We come finally to speak of the German correspondence, which, for 
various reasons, has encountered more obstacles than that in the other 
languages. In the German Bureau alone has a charge been made for 
supplying correspondents. This has necessitated a greater charge on the 
part of this bureau than is made for the other languages, and the sum of 
twenty-five cents for each name has been tried. As the “Comrades All,” 
promised to each applicant for a correspondent costs more than half of this 
sum, this charge does not seem unreasonable. But even thissum would be 
a very small obstacle, if it had been possible to make sure of correspondents 
in German. We may say that the greater part of those for whom applica- 
tion has been made in the last two years, have failed to receive the corres- 
pondent. This has so discouraged applicants for German that the number 
of these has been small the present year, and we have finally concluded 
not to make any charge for German correspondents until the correspondent 
has been actually received. And, furthermore, we have stopped sending 
names and addresses to the German Bureau, but simply order from there the 
number of students called for by the correspondents in America, and assign 
them to the proper parties ourselves, after these names are sent to the Ameri- 
can Bureau. It may be best to pursue this course with the other languages. 
There would seem to be no reason why the bureaus of the different coun- 
tries should not be all placed on the same basis, each applying only to the 
foreign bureau, and not to the schools and colleges direct, and each bureau 
making the needed small charge to the students of its own nation only. 

In view of the various difficulties and complications attending this im- 
portant work, we would recommend to the Association the release of the 
present unnecessarily large Committee, and the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of five, naming a Chairman, a Deputy Chairman for French and a 
Deputy Chairman for German, and two other members to be appointed by 
the outgoing President. 

The necessary expenses for postage, stationery, type-writing, printing, 
etc., have, the present year, considerably exceeded the receipts for the year, 
for reasons that this report must make obvious, but for these the means 
have been provided without making any charge to the Association. It 
would seem that it would facilitate the work of the Chairman and his two 
Deputies to be near each other and in easy communication and sympathy 
with each other, and that the full report should be made to the Association 
each year, made up by the Chairman from his own labors, and from the 
reports received by him from his two Deputies. 

With the changes proposed in this report, it is hoped that a much more 
successful result and a much better financial showing may be made at the 


end of another year. 
Epwarp H. Maait1u, Chairman. 


The report was approved. On motion of Professor C. 
Thomas, it was voted that the present Committee be relieved 
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and that a Committee of five (consisting of a Chairman, a 
Deputy Chairman for French, a Deputy Chairman for Ger- 
man, and two other members) be appointed by the President. 
The President then appointed: Professor E. H. Magill, 
Chairman ; Professor Isabelle Bronk, Deputy Chairman for 
French ; Professor B. F. Battin, Deputy Chairman for Ger- 
man; Mr. W. B. Snow; Professor J. S. Nollen. 

Professor H. E. Greene, having asked permission to bring 
before the Association a matter that had been intrusted to 
him, proposed the appointment of a committee to study the 
problems of English spelling and consider suggestions for its 
improvement. On motion of Professor Greene, it was voted, 
after discussion by Professors E. H. Magill, J. W. Bright, 
C. Thomas, W. E. Mead, and Dr. A. B. Lyman, that the 
President of the Association appoint a Committee on English 
Spelling. The President appointed: Professors O. F. Emer- 
son, H. C. G. Brandt, C. G. Child, H. E. Greene, G. Hempl, 
W. E. Mead, E. 8S. Sheldon, C. Thomas, H. A. Todd. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


7. “Chaucer’s Lines on the Monk (Canterbury Tales, 177- 
178).” by Professor O. F. Emerson, of Western Reserve 
University. [Printed in Modern Philology, 1, 1.] 


[The lines in question are : 


He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen. 
That seith that hunters been nat holy men. 


They have not been so fully expounded as to bar another word. In par- 
ticular, the “text” itself has not been found, although Professor Skeat 
refers us with some assurance to the legend of Nimrod. It is the purpose 
of this paper to show that an important commentary upon this passage 
may be found in Walton’s Angler and that the text itself has been 
determined with resonable certainty. Further, it may be’shown that this 
text and the medieval conceptions on which it is based explain a number 
of other passages, especially in Old and Middle English translations of the 
Bible.—Ten minutes.] 


8. “The Old French Versified Apocalypse of the Kerr 
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Manuscript.” By Professor H. A. Todd, of Columbia 
University. 

[The version of the Apocalypse contained in the ms. recently acquired by 
John Edward Kerr, Jr., Esq., of New York, has apparently not heretofore 
been studied. The present paper gives an account of its characteristics, 
and will be accompanied by a complete edition of the text.— Twenty 
minutes, ] 

9. “The Dichter in the Vorspiel auf dem Theater in 
Goethe’s Faust.” By Professor Henry Wood, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. [See the author’s edition of the First Part 
of Faust, to appear during 1903-04. ] 


[The dialogue on youth and age between Dichter and Lwustige Person is 
discussed from the point of view of autobiography and literary reminis- 
cence, with particular reference to a spruch of Hans Sachs. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professor C. ‘Thomas. 


10. “A Pioneer in the Study of Anglo-Saxon.” By Mr. 
A. A. Kern, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


[Edward Droomgoole Sims (1805-1845), A. B., 1824, A. M., 1827, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He was first Professor in La Grange College, 
Ala., then in Randolph-Macon College (1832-35); he next studied at 
Halle (1835-38), and returned to Randolph-Macon College as Professor of 
English Literature (1838-42). He closed his life as Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Alabama (1842-1845). He is the author of 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar (in Ms.) which preceded that of Klipstein. 
An account of this grammar will be given. Twenty minutes]. 


“ Recent Researches in Experimental Phonetics.” By 
Professor E. W. Scripture, of Yale University. 


[Exhibit of voice curves of the typical sounds of American English, of 
a speech by Chauncey Depew, of a recitation of Der Ficntenbaum ; descrip- 
tion of a new machine for tracing off records of the French “ phonographe 
Lioret,” with exhibit of curves ; exhibit of a self-registering artificial palate ; 
description of a vowel machine.—Fijfteen minutes. } 


[The annual meeting of the American Dialect Society was 
held in McCoy Hall at 2.30 p. m.] 
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THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


The session began at 3.30 p. m. 


12. “Gottfried’s Tristan from the Standpoint of Morality.” 
By Professor Daniel B. Shumway, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. [To appear in Modern Philology, 1, 3.] 


[The purpose of the paper is to prove that the charge of immorality, so 
frequently made, is undeserved. The morality of a piece of literature is 
to be judged by the underlying motive. The ideals of the Middle Ages 
differed in many respects from those of to-day (conception of ére, love, 
truthfulness, etc.). Gottfried is a child of his time, and must be judged 
from his own standpoint, not from ours, His intention is to depict an 
overpowering passion and the misery it wrought. He observes the utmost 
delicacy and tact in dealing with delicate situations.— Twenty minutes. ] 


13. “America in the Popular and Student Poetry of Ger- 
many.” By Mr. Emil A. C. Keppler, of Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


[A discussion of the reason why there is no early mention of America 
in the popular and didactic poetry of Germany : Goethe, Herder, Schubart, 
Schiller, etc. Indian, Slave, Revolutionary, and didactic songs and poems 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. Freiligrath was the starting point for folk 
songs, Mathias Claudius for student songs and poems of the day. ‘‘ Wan- 
dersongs ” and Student songs. 

The difference between the attitude of Germany, in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, towards our country and its discovery, and that of other Conti- 
nental countries and England is due to the internal dissensions in Germany 
and also to the fact that Germany was not a sea-power. 

In the middle of the 18th century, and even after, interest was exceed- 
ingly keen, owing to the greater political importance of Germany and of 
America, and owing, also to the liberty-loving and idealistic character of 
the Germans, who recognized a kinship in aim between America and them- 
selves. No poet of Germany of any account since the days of Goethe and 
Schiller has failed to say something about America. 

Through the medium of the great poets “America” entered into the ken 
of the people ; and by the constant stream of emigrants, who retained their 
home ties by constant correspondence with the fatherland, the popular mind 
was thoroughly but very vaguely filled with notions of America. 

This gave rise to songs still current and, apparently, still coming into 
being about the German wanderers to America. These are true folk songs. 
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The names will sufficiently indicate their character; ‘“ Die Auswanderer” 
(1896), “Lied der Elsiisser Auswanderer” (1845-1850), “In Philadel- 
phia”; “ Meister Uriases Reise” is almost a popular song. 

The student songs are decreasing, as can be seen by comparing the 
Kommersbiicher for the years 1870 and 1901. But a few can be mentioned : 
“Der Pfarrherr Carl Pistorius aus Freiburg,” “ Franz Drake,” “ Bruder 
Straubinger,” and “ Eine Pfeife Tubac.” 

The tendency of the student songs is the reverse of the popular song; 
these latter glorify America as a refuge from oppression, while the student 
songs make it out to be a place for the scum of the earth.— Zen minutes. } 


14, “The Contribution of Symbolism to the Evolution of 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century.” By Dr. A. Schinz, 
of Bryn Mawr College. [See Publications, xv111, 2.] 


[Symbolism is the most representative protest against Naturalism, i. ¢., 
the tendency to reduce art to the mere observation of scientific laws, which 
are only means of rough classification of phenomena for the convenience 
of scholars, and by no means adequate to the real complexity of nature. 
Hence Symbolism stands for: (1) the inclination to odd and eccentric 
creations that baffle any attempt at scientific treatment; (2) the use of the 
indirect symbolic language in order to avoid accurate aud minute descrip- 
tion; (3) the theory of the “vers libre,”’ according to which there are as 
many good forms of poetry as there are individual poetic feelings. — Twenty 
minutes. 


This paper gave rise to an animated discussion between 
Professor A. Cohn, Dr. A. Schinz, Professor E. E. Hale, and 
Dr. F. H. Sykes. 


15. “The Fable Referred to in Aliscans.” By Professor 
E. 8. Sheldon, of Harvard University. [See Publications, 
Xvi, 2.] 


[The old reading of the line concerned is: ‘ Est ce la fable du tor et del 
mouton?” Paris would change the last word to nuiton, understanding 
that the allusion is to a lost fable. He thinks nuiton the original word 
because scribes would not have changed mouton to nuiton, while the change 
of nuiton to mouton was easy, for nuiton was a rare word which embarrassed 
copyists. Objections to this are (1) that nuifon probably was not a rare 
word, and (2) that the nuiion, not being a fable animal, cannot well have 
been in the fable originally, Manuscript evidence alone is in this case 
indecisive.—Another way of attacking the problem. Consider the situa- 
tion. The king seems to be about to break his promise to help Guillaume. 
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Then the fable was probably one the point of which is the shameless 
breaking of a promise. It must have been well known, to be referred to as 
it is by the poet, therefore it is not likely to have been lost. Is there a 
known medizval fable which fits this situation, and in which the names of 
the animals are not too far away from the manuscript readings in this 
passage? A further requirement may even be that one of the animals is 
the mouton. There is such a fable; it is that of the Wolf and the Ram, 
found in different versions in Marie de France (No. 50, in Warnke’s 
edition) and elsewhere. The wolf has taken a vow to fast. He meets the 
ram, and evades his vow by calling the ram a salmon and eating him as 
such.— Ten minutes. | 


This paper was discussed at some length by Dr. G. C. 
Keidel and Professor F. M. Warren. 


16. “ Holme Riddles of Harleian ms. 1960 (Brit. Mus.) ” 
By Professor Frederick Tupper, Jr., of the University of 
Vermont. [See Publications, 2.] 


{I. Manuscript: (1) Text, (2) Date and Scribe, (3) The Four Randle 
Holmes of Chester. II. Matter and style. III. The Riddles. IV. His- 
tory: (1) Relation to English Riddle Collections, (2) Native and Conti- 
nental Analogies, (3) Place in Riddle Literature.—A ten-minute summary. ] 


17. “The Gender of English Loan-Nouns in Norse Dia- 
lects in America: a Contribution to the Study of the Develop- 
nent of Grammatical Gender.” By Professor George T. Flom, 
of the State University of Iowa. This paper was presented 
under the auspices of the American Dialect Society. In the 
absence of the author, it was read by Professor O. F. Emerson. 
[Printed in the Journal of English and Germanie Philology, 
v, 1.] 

[A consideration of the three theories of the nature and origin of gram- 
matical gender, according to Humboldt-Grimm, Brugmann-Michels, and 
Wheeler-Paul. A discussion of the influences that have determined the 
gender of English loan-nouns in Norse. Under the general head of (group) 
associations, the subject will be taken up under the subdivisions of formal 
and functional groups. As far as the results obtained from the study of a 


particular dialect—Norse—can be applied to the question of the origin of 
gender, it will be in support of Wheeler’s theory.—T'wenty minutes. ] 


The Association met at 8 p. m., in McCoy Hall, to hear an 
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address by Professor James W. Bright, President of the 
Association, “Concerning the Unwritten History of this 
Association.”’ [See p. xli.] 


After the address, the members of the Association were 
received by Mr. Theodore Marburg and by Mrs. Gaston 
Manly. 


FOURTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 
The session began at 10.10 a. m. 


18. “Cynewulf and Alcuin.” By Mr. Carleton F. Brown, 
of Harvard University. [See Publications, xvi, 2.] 


[A re-examination of the evidence for the dependence of Cynewulf in 
his Judgment Day description in the Elene (vv. 1277-1320) upon a similar 
description in Alcuin’s De Fide Sancta et Individue T'rinitatis (Lib. 1, 
Cap. 21).—A_ twenty-minute abstract. ] 


This paper was discussed by Dr. J. M. Garnett and Profes- 
sor J. W. Bright. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the ‘Treasurer’s 
report was found correct, and recommended its acceptance. 
The recommendation was adopted. 


The Committee on Place of Meeting recommended the 
acceptance of the invitation of the University of Michigan to 
meet a year hence in Ann Arbor. 


University OF MICHIGAN, 

Ann Arsor, December 23, 1902. 
In behalf of the authorities of this University, I beg to invite the 
Modern Language Association to hold their meeting a year hence at this 
place. We shall be most happy to furnish all facilities for the Society, and 


to give you a most cordial greeting. 
James B. ANGELL, President. 


The recommendation was adopted, and it was voted “ that 
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the Central Division be cordially invited to meet with us in 
Ann Arbor.” 


The Nominating Committee reported the following nomi- 
nations : 


President : George Hempl, University of Michigan. 
Secretary : C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
Treasurer: H. C. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University. 


Executive Council. 


F. M. Warren, Yale University. 

H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton College, 

Francis B. Gummere, Haverford College. 
John B. Henneman, University of the South. 
John M. Manly, University of Chicago. 

W. H. Carruth, University of Kansas. 
Walter D. Toy, University of North Carolina. 
Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri. 
Aleée Fortier, Tulane University of Louisiana. 


Pedagogical Section. 
President : F. N. Scott, University of Michigan. 
Secretary: W. E. Mead, Wesleyan University. 
Editorial Committee. 


C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri. 
Calvin Thomas, Columbia University. 

James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 


The candidates nominated were elected officers of the 
Association for 1903. 


[The Executive Council subsequently elected the following 
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Vice-Presidents, to serve as members of the Executive 
Committee : 


John M. Manly, First Vice-President, 
W. H. Carruth, Second Vice-President, 
F. M. Warren, Third Vice-President. ] 


On motion of the Secretary, it was voted : 


That the next volume of the Publications of the Association 
be dedicated to James W. Bright, as a token of gratitude for 
his great services. 


On motion of Professor F. N. Scott, it was voted, after 
discussion by Professors W. E. Mead, H. Collitz, H. A. Todd, 
O. F. Emerson, and A. M. Elliott : 


(1) That the Committee on Bibliography be instructed to 
prepare a list of American contributions to Modern Language 
Philology for the years 1901 and 1902, or, at the discretion of 
the Committee, for either one of these years. 

(2) That this list, when it is prepared, be printed in the 
Publications. 

(3) That the sum of $250 be appropriated from the treasury 
of the Association to meet the expense of preparation. 

(4) That the Committee be authorized to add to its members 
such other persons as may be needed to carry on this work. 


On motion of Professor F. M. Warren, it was voted : 


That the Modern Language Association of America author- 
ize its Secretary to draw on the Treasurer of the Association, 
for clerical or other assistance during the fiscal year 1903, the 
sum of $200, or such part thereof as the Secretary may find 


expedient. 
The reading of papers was resumed : 
19. “The Structure of Dante’s Vita Nuova.” By Dr. 


Kenneth McKenzie, of Yale University. [See Publications, 
3.] 
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[The symmetrical arrangement of the lyrics in the Vita Nuova, pointed 
out by Prof. C. E. Norton in 1859, appears from a recently published letter 
to have been first noticed by Gabriele Rossetti about 1836. A discussion 
of the attempt made by Sig. M. Scherillo to overthrow the theory of sym- 
metrical arrangement, and an examination of the bearing of this theory 
on other problems connected with the Vita Nuova.—A ten-minute summary.] 


20. “The Authorship of the Paradoze sur le Comédien.” 
By Professor Adolphe Cohn, of Columbia University. 


[This paper is an examination and a critique of the arguments by which 
Ernest Dupuy tries to prove that the Paradoze in its present form was 
written, not by Diderot, but by his editor, Naigeon, and of the arguments 
in rebuttal of Dupuy’s contention.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Dr. A. Schinz and Professor 
F, M. Warren. 


21. “The Source of the Cedmonian Exodus.” By Pro- 
fessor James W. Bright, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


(Junius entailed a misleading title to the Cedmonian poems, Paraphrasis 
Poetica. The inheritance is still safe in the hands of ten Brink, who de- 
scribes “the paraphrases of the books of Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel.’ 
These poems represent selection and poetic treatment of typical scripture. 
They presuppose collective interpretation of scripture in relation to the 
central truth of each. It was for purposes of “service” that scripture was 
first thus significantly selected ; and it is in this liturgical procedure there- 
fore that we may reasonably expect to find the poet’s themes.—A ten-minute 
summary. ] 


22. “Classical Mythology in Shakespeare.” By Dr. 
Robert K. Root, of Yale University. [See Yale Studies in 
English, x1x.] 


[I. The Classical Mythology in Shakespeare is overwhelmingly Ovidian. 
Virgil is but slightly represented; Greek authors not at all. II. Shake- 
speare gradually came to feel the insincerity of this mythology, first laugh- 
ing at it, then excluding it, later readmitting it in a more elevated form. 
III, From these facts we gain a new sort of evidence in questions of 
authenticity and chronology.—T'wenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professors H. E. Shepherd, 
H. E. Greene, E. E. Hale, H. Wood, and Dr. M. W. Croll. 
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23. “A Tentative Generalization in English Syntax.” By 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of North 
Carolina. 


[English syntax is essentially a syntax of short circuits. The laws of 
concord, if they operate at all, must operate at close quarters. Ours is 
syntactically an ear language. Syntactical relations do not span wide 
spaces. It is otherwise in Latin and Greek. Illustrations.—Fifteen 
minutes. | 


This paper was discussed by Professors E. C. Armstrong, 
J. W. Bright, and E. E. Hale. 


At the close of the session, the members of the Association 
were hospitably entertained at the Woman’s College of Bal- 
timore. 


FIFTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 
The Association began its fifth and last session at 3.20 p. m. 


24, “The Ceremonies incident to Fiangailles and Epou- 
sailles in the French Romans d’ Aventures.” By Mr. F. L. 
Critchlow, of Princeton University. 


{I. A résumé of the conditions, ecclesiastical and political, of the times 
in which the Romans d’ Aventures were written, with reference to nuptial 
ceremonial, II, Tutelage and the rites connected with engagement, 
III. Weddings; the function of the Church in their celebration, and the 
festivities after the Church ceremonies. IV. The Ceremonies conducted 
by the priest at the bed-side and the donum matutinale.—A twenty minute 
abstract. 


25. “Theatrical Conditions affecting Shakespeare’s Tech- 
nique.” By Professor Edward E. Hale, Jr., of Union 
College. [Printed in Modern Philology, 1, 1.] 


[The paper exhibits the usage of Shakespeare in regard to the following 
theatrical conditions of the Elizabethan Stage and their influence upon his 
art:—1. Material conditions. The Double Stage; the Balcony; the Trap- 
door; the lack of Curtain; the lack of Scenery; the Character of Stage 
Costume; Special Properties (Hobby-horse, &c,)—2. Dramatic condi- 
tions. The Prologue, Chorus, Epilogue; the Boy Actors in Female Parts; 
the Dumb Show; Extempore Speeches and Comic Horse-play ; Sword and 
Buckler play; Flourishes of Trumpets.—In general the paper endeavors 
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to separate out those parts of Shakespeare’s plays, and those usages, which 
were temporal in character, and also to show how he turned to his own 
purpose the conditions which he found about him.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professor H. E. Shepherd, Dr. 
J. W. Cunliffe, Dr. F. H. Sykes, and Professor F. M. Warren. 


26. “A Defense and Interpretation of the Ninth Book of 
Wolfram’s Parzival.” By Professor A. B. Faust, of Wes- 
leyan University. [To appear in Modern Philology, 1, 2.] 


[The attempt will be made to answer the objections of Bétticher, in Das 
Hohelied vom Rittertum, Excurs, pp. 81-86, and Zeitschrift jiir deutsches 
Alterthum, Bd. 45 (1901), pp. 149-152, with regard to faulty composition, 
incoherence of thought, etc., and then to give an interpretation of the 
author’s meaning, emphasizing the distinct merits of the book as a literary 
masterpiece.— Twenty minutes. ] 


27. “Browning’s Book.” By Professor Charles W. 
Hodell, of the Woman’s College of Baltimore. 


[A description of the “Book” from which Browning derived the story 
and the characters of The Ring and the Book, The “ Book” is and always 
has been a unique copy. The transcript used is the first one that has come 
to America.— Fifteen minutes. ] 


On motion of Professor E. E. Hale, it was 


Resolved, That this Association expresses its great pleasure in revisiting 
the City of Baltimore, and thanks most heartily the authorities of the 
Johns Hopkins University for the invitation extended. Sincere thanks 
are due also to the Woman’s College of Baltimore, which opened its doors 
tous. Weare glad to acknowledge the characteristic hospitality of Balti- 
more as exhibited in the cordial welcome offered by Mr. and Mrs. Brush, 
by Mr. Marburg, and by Mrs. Manly, by the Arundell Club, the Johns 
Hopkins Club, and the University Club. We desire particularly to record 
our appreciation of the genial kindness of Professor Gildersleeve. And for 
their efforts, which enabled the Association to enjoy all these and many 
other pleasant opportunities, we are most grateful to the Chairman and the 
other members of the Local Committee. 


On motion of Dr. J. M. Garnett, it was 


Resolved, That the Association conveys to its President, James W. Bright, 
its thanks for the courtesy and efficiency with which he has discharged 
the duties of his office. 


The Association adjourned at five o’clock. 
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PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 


The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only : 


1. “The Breaking before h and Palatal Umlant.” By Professor C. G. 
Child, of the University of Pennsylvania, 


[In this paper, the possibility is discussed that, contrary to received 
opinion, the breaking before h-+-consonant was not general throughout 
Anglo-Saxon. The current view that this breaking took place in Anglian 
and was monophthongized by palatal umlaut is a conclusion based merely 
upon the prevalence of palatal umlaut. Examination of the vowel «, 
assumed to be due to palatal umlaut of ea (ea), shows this assumption to 
be incorrect, and affords evidence that it represents the original vowel un- 
broken. Palatal umlaut in general is considered, and incidentally (in 
connection with the mistaken view proposed by Chadwick and others that 
long vowels are susceptible to breaking) the whole subject of contraction. | 


2. “A Study of the Works of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooks.” By Dr. 
Morris W. Croll, of Philadelphia, Pa, [Published as a monograph, 1903. ] 


[I. The Sonnet-Cycle Celica: a discussion of the relation of the first 
half to Sidney, and of the style and date of the poems in the second half, 
with reference to their significance in the history of the Elizabethan son- 
net-cycle. II. The Dramas: the lost play; the relation of the extant 
dramas to the second group of English Senecan plays, and their indirect 
influence on the heroic drama of the Restoration. III. The Treaties: 
their literary history and tneir relations with other works by different 
writers. IV, The Prose Works: an analysis of their style; a discussion 
of the Letter to an Honorable Lady. | 


3. “Another View Concerning the Origin of Primitive Germanic 
Decorative Art.’ By Professor George T. Files, of Bowdoin College. 


[1. Statement of the prevailing view among authorities on Art that the 
Irish developed a particular and peculiar style of decorative art, known as 
Lhe Irish Schoo]. Known largely from the illuminations of early Saxon 
manuscripts.—2. Origin of this view.—3. Refutation: this peculiarly 
beautiful though barbarous style is probably not Irish, but rather Primitive 
Germanic. Itisa product of the limitations of tools used in carving wood 
and stone, combined with mythological material for a basis. It was pre- 
valent among all eaily Germanic nations and reached its highest develop- 
ment in England and on the Scandinavian Peninsula. ] 
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4, “The Account of the Death of King Arthur in the Chronieon Monas- 
terii de Hales ( Brit. Mus. ms, Colton Cleop. D. III).” By Professor Robert 
H. Fletcher, of Washington University. [See Publications, xvi, 1.] 


[Inserted in the very summary early portion of the chronicle is a full 
account of the last hours of King Arthur, remotely related in some detail 
to the version in the Morte Arthur of the Thornton ms. It represents 
Arthur, while reposing after the battle with Modred, as being stabbed with 
a poisoned spear, and describes his funeral in Venedocia, during the course 
of which his body disappears]. 


5. “Five Unpublished Letters of J. W. Schlegel.’ By Dr. Albert 
Haas, of Bryn Mawr College. 

[The letters were found in the Library of Geneva, They were written 
in 1767-1768 from Copenhagen to one Reverdil, a friend of Schlegel, and 
treat of the writer’s domestic affairs and his history of Denmark. ] 


6. “The Melody of Verse.” By Professor Martha Anstice Harris, of 
Elmira College. 

[Time, accent, and pitch are sources of our pleasure in verse. The two 
former have been elaborately investigated, the latter has not. Scientific 
investigation concerning speech sounds, now slowly accumulating, repre- 
sents possibilities in regard to the accurate determination of pitch, which 
throw light upon its function in the melody of verse. ] 


7. “A French Canadian Dialect.” By Professor E. C. Hills, of Colorado 
College. [See Publications, xvi, 3.] 

[The result of a recent study of a spoken dialect : a brief presentation of 
the more important facts of pronunciation, inflection, and syntax. ] 


8. “Rhetorical Ideas of the Sixteenth Century.” By Professor Edward 
E. Hale, Jr., of Union College. [See Publications, xvi, 3.] 


[The present study deals only with diction ; sentence structure and figure 
are reserved for later treatment. The paper gives a view of the thoughts 
and speculation (in England) on rhetorical topics. The main points are: 
Traces of rhetorical ideas in the 15th century; Elyot’s theory of borrowed 
words pursued through four or five of his works; Cheke’s theory of the 
use of the native element, as exhibited in his translation of Matthew; 
Wilson’s and Puttenham’s rhetorical ideas on diction; Tyndale’s practice 
in the use of the vernacular as opposed to ecclesiastical terms; the usage of 
the Prayer Book as to native and foreign element ; Nash’s ideas on the use 
of coined words. The whole illustrated by some comparison with current 
theory in Italy and France. ] 


9. “The Tragic Problem in Grillparzer’s Sappho.” By Dr. O. E. Les- 
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sing, of Smith College. [Published, under the title ‘‘ Sappho-Probleme,” 
in Euphcrion, x, 3.] 

[Sappho does not come into conflict with superior powers, nor is there a 
tragic crisis within her own self. She does not perish by asserting her 
individuality as an artist, but puts an end to her life because of an acci- 
dental disappointment. “ Kiinstlertragédie” and “ Liebestragédie” go 
side by side without being woven into an organic unit. ] 


10. “On the Wulfilanic Alphabet.” By Professor E. H. Mensel, of 
Smith College. [To appear in Modern Philology, 1, 2 or 3.] 


[An attempt to refute Wimmer’s theory that the Gothic alphabet is 
derived from the Greek, and to support, in agreement with the position of 
Zacher, a view of the late Professor Hench that Wulfila was influenced in 
the formation of his alphabet primarily by considerations for the Futhark, 
as shown by his sound analysis, his selection of Latin letters, and his vowel 
notation. ] 


11. “A Co-operative Bibliography of English Philology.” By Dr. 
Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University. 

[Present bibliographical facilities for the study of the English language 
and literature are inadequate. A bibliography (complete for the language 
and for Old and M, E- literature, and very full for Mn. E. literature) pre- 
pared under the supervision of Professor Hart of Cornell, is approaching 
completion. This should be supplemented by an annual co-operative 
bibliography prepared by members of the Association. ] 


12. “Chaucer and Trivet.” By Miss Kate O. Petersen, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [See Publications, xv111, 2.] 

[This‘paper is a brief discussion of the relation of Chaucer’s Boethius to 
its French and Latin sources. ] 


13. “The Influence of Spanish Literature in the Dramas of Beaumont 
and Fletcher.” By Mr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

[An attempt has been made for the first time to determine the nature 
and the extent of Spanish influence upon Beaumont and Fletcher. Each 
play has been considered separately and a direct comparison made with its 
Spanish original ; a glossary has also been prepared of all Castilian words 
used in the plays. Ten dramas were influenced by Cervantes,—five by 
Don Quixote, four by the Novelas Exemplares and one by Persiles y Sijismunda. 
Two were taken from Cespedes y Meneses’ Gerardo ; one (of a picaro type) 
from Guzman de Alfarache; one each from De Flores’ Aurelio y Isabella, 
Lope de Vega’s El Peligrino en su Patria, one from a successor to Lope de 
Rueda, and Argensola’s Conquista de las Islas Malucas. Fifty-two plays are 
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usually attributed to Beaumont and Fletcher, and of these the sources of 
eighteen have not been determined; of the thirty-four whose sources are 
known seventeen have been accredited to Spanish originals. Consequently 
one-third of the entire number of their plays was indebted to the Litera- 
ture of the Peninsula, or one-half of the number of those whose sources 
have been determined. In this paper a comparison has been made between 
the “ Golden Age” of the Spanish Drama and the corresponding period in 
the English drama ; an attempt has also been made to discover the possible 
influence of Lope de Vega and the comedias de capa y espada on the English 
comedy of manners. } 


14. “Christian Gottfried Béckh’s Altdeutsches Glossarium.” By Pro- 
fessor F, G. G. Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. 


[This unpublished manuscript by Béckh, who died in 1792, was pur- 
chased a few months ago. The Glossarium is based upon the vocabulary of 
forty-two Old German books, which are mentioned on the first two pages 
of the Ms. It contains about 318 words, most of which are very uncommon 
and not found even in Grimm’s Wéorterbuch and other large German 
dictionaries. Almost every word is explained and accompanied by quota- 
tions from the works mentioned at the beginning of the Glossarium.] 


15. “The Prose Style of Richard Rolle of Hampole.” By Mr. J. Philip 
Schneider, of the Johns Hopkins University. [To appear during 1903-04 
as a Johns Hopkins dissertation. ] 


[Anticipatory Euphuism. Fourteenth century prose, notably that of 
Richard Rolle, abounds in artificialities, in resemblances to Euphuism. 
Prose Style as a test of authorship applied to the works of Richard Rolle. ] 


16. “The Authorship of the Schlegel Fragment, Die Amazonen.” By 
Professor G. L. Swiggett, of the University of Missouri. [To appear in 
Modern Philology, 1, 3.] 


[The fragment is first mentioned in a letter by F. Schlegel, Paris, Jan. 
15, 1803; it is neither discussed in A. W. Schlegel’s Berlin-Vienna 
lectures, Huropa essay (Bd. I, St. 2), nor included in his Spanisches Theater 
(1803-1809). From internal evidence, as well as from Schlegel’s treatment 
of Calderon’s plays, the fragment cannot be assigned to Calderon, as has 
been done since the appearance of the Béking edition (1846), in which it 
is contained, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON THE THIRTIETH OF DECEMBER, 1902, AT THE 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
HELD AT THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 

By James Witson Briacut. 


CONCERNING THE UNWRITTEN HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


This is the twentieth annual meeting of our Association, 
and it has been thought of as a suitable event for marking off 
a first period of our history. A score of years is a sufficiently 
conventional unit of measure to assure the form and the 
significance of a celebration of that character, and the nearness 
to the hyphen of the centuries would also lend appropriateness 


to our first comprehensive retrospection. But these thoughts 
have not been ‘submitted’ regularly to the Association ; they 
have, on the contrary, not spread much beyond the few indi- 
vidual minds of their spontaneous and coincident birth, and 
therefore no authorized historic sketch has been prepared, no 
tablet has been inscribed, no bronze is to be unveiled. 

These special circumstances of this meeting, however, it 
must be acknowledged, have been regarded as indications of a 
subject suitable for the present address. At least the word 
‘history’ in the title would thus be accounted for; and 
whatever hope of protection may be fixed in the apologetic 
‘concerning,’ it is by an acquired instinct that we feel it to be 
locum tenens in our professional literature, a titular lieutenant 
that could not be spared lest our mental processes might 
‘become dissociated for one fatal moment from the German 
tiber. But it is especially necessary to issue a warning against 
a possible misapprehension of ‘history’ as here qualified. 
By ‘unwritten history’ sha!l be meant the direct and com- 
plete contrast to mere history. This should be kept in mind. 
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It follows, therefore, that whereas history in the usual sense 
is an orderly composition, with complexity of details brought 
under the law of unity of design, a trustworthy account of all 
events in chronological sequence, interpreted by an impartial 
judgment and by unbiassed feeling, ‘ unwritten history’ is 
acquitted of any adherence whatsoever to this canon of virtues, 

For what is here meant an approximate definition would 
be given in the Greek dvéxdora, ‘unpublished things’ ; but 
somewhat more specifically the aim of reference is levelled at 
such experiences as those which the historian often misunder- 
stands or overlooks altogether. 

But whose experiences? As there can be no common 
experience which is not made up of individual experiences, 
there will be no misunderstanding if it be replied, The experi- 
ences of the Association. And as the following rambling 
recital of some of these experiences proceeds, it is, consequently, 
the privilege of each one enrolled on the list of members,—not 
excluding any one whose name, in the wisdom of the treasurer 
has, early or late, been cancelled from that list,—to make direct 
appropriation of as many of the more congenial experiences 
as he may feel constrained to assume, and to refer the more 
grievous ones to the comprehensive and impersonal personality 
of the Association. We shall thus be aided in flattering all 
and in offending none. 

There can be no arraignment of organization, cries the 
public orator, and the people respond, Let there be organiza- 
tion in politics, in finance, in industries, in trade, in science, 
in education, in religion, in charity. The orator rejoins, 
There are countless activities of mind and muscle, and all- 
pervading feelings and impulses of the human heart, but 
greater than these is organization. In the circumstances there 
was nothing to do but to organize ; and at the risk, therefore, 
of incurring the charge of trespassing upon the privileges of 
the normal historian, by beginning at the beginning, we 
shall find in the conditions that led to the formation of 
this Association concernments and by-concernments of our 
‘ unwritten history.’ 
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In retrospect it may now begin to excite surprise in some 
minds to be told that certain conditions that might have been 
conjectured as necessary incitements to our first corporate acts 
were never experienced. All prophecy of our beginnings 
would surely have contained a certain element of error, for 
the veracious historian will have to record no Histoire de la 
querelle des anciens et des modernes. 

Two hundred years ago (1704), the master satirist of the 
most satirical period of our literature  blished An Accownt 
of a Battle between the Ancient and Modern Books in St. James’s 
Library. The misanthropic Dean was intensely convinced 
of human folly and always wrote with a cynical determination 
to bring about, as he expressed it, “the universal improve- 
ment of mankind.” This was his avowed purpose in taking 
up that Gallic War which his great patron had transferred to 
England. 

That was a remarkable war. It originated in the purpose 
of an encomium on the reign of the Grand Monarch ; and the 
panegyric genius of a Claudian might have convinced that 
age of talent without genius, that age of practical education 
without profound learning, that age of organization, that the 
spontaneous play of the clear and bubbling Helicon and the 
secret windings of the sweet waters of Arethusa were sur- 
passed by the Grandes Eaux of the spigots and stop-cocks 
of Versailles, That was a remarkable war in which, while 
sharply defining party-names were borne by the opposing 
forces, the Commander-in-chief of the ‘ancients’ fought and 
won his battle in the ranks of the ‘moderns.’ That was a 
remarkable war, that war ‘about the higher summity of 
Parnassus,’ in which hot disputes over subordinate details 
delayed the acknowledgment that upon the main question at 
issue there could be no ground for differences or hostility of 
belief. 

The end achieved by the Battle of the Books was never 
formally defined. We have grown wiser now and are always 
ready with our philosophical mutterings. For the resolution 
of antagonism between Science and Religion, we recommend 
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more science on the one side, and on the other more religion ; 
we urge upon Science to become more scientific, and upon 
Religion to become more religious. If perchance the aim be 
higher, we say, Let Science become fittingly religious, and let 
‘Religion become honestly scientific, and there’s the end of the 
matter. And so we summarize with the ‘ancients’ and the 
‘moderns,’ asking the ‘ancients’ to project themselves into 
the modern world by the logic of inevitable sequence, and the 
‘ moderns,’ in reversed order, to be equally sound in historic 
knowledge, and obedient to historic truth. The ‘ancients’ 
we demand, must be modernized into life, and the ‘ moderns’ 
must be seasoned and disciplined into the dignities of tradition. 

But we must revert to that quarrel of the ‘ancients’ and 
the ‘moderns’ to observe that it was remarkable above all 
for its untimeliness. It was before its time ; and when its time 
had come, generations later, the solution of the problem was 
effected by the noiseless and inevitable operation of the great 
law of progress. When the quarrel was still premature, the 
minds of men were fascinated by the paradox antiquitas 
saeculi iuventus mundi, according to which, modern times, in 
strictness of chronology, constitute antiquity, the ‘moderns’ 
being the real ‘ancients’; but when, in the fulness of time, 
the great and beneficent law of the wider vision began to set 
in, the paradox of the myopic partisan was gradually under- 
stood to be the plainest statement of a profound truth. 
Notions of the successions of times now took the place of 
notions of the oppositions of times. The minds of men were 
now fascinated by the observation of the continuity of history 
and culture. Succession, transmission, growth, evolution, 
these were the notions that set at naught the folly of that 
untimely and forever unnecessary quarrel. 

The initiative conditions of our organization were therefore 
conditions not of warfare but of peace, of peace, however, as 
strenuous as war itself,—but what device of expression has not 
too often been pressed into the service of describing the last 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century! Those were days not of 
educational warfare, but rather of educational awakening and 
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questioning and experimentation,—a time of facility in read- 
justments, in changes of attitude, in revisions of creed. Nor 
were these chiefly superficial disturbances of the social equa- 
nimity; they were the manifestation of a fruition of the times. 
There were indeed experiences akin to those of a thorough- 
going reformation, but the main current of events moved on 
peaceably, noiselessly, and irresistibly. 

But there was some noise, it may be objected, and there 
was strife to overcome stubborn resistance. At this point 
where the historian might be misled, the truth of the ‘ un- 
written history ’ must be asserted. 

The Phi Beta Kappa orator at Harvard University who 
had forgotten his Greek alphabet, and the President of Yale 
University whose knowledge of his vernacular led him to 
group Anglo-Saxon with Quaternions and to assign to both a 
place in the hot-house of intellectual exotics, these and all 
such antagonists were wholly unfitted to make an appeal in 
behalf of the vital question at issue. Certain educational 
ideas of greatest importance had indeed gained virility in the 
saddle of the cavalry officer, and others had become freighted 
with a commercial value that had accumulated in the office of 
the Railway Commissioner, and these ideas in their strength 
and value are still potent, though they have lost their revo- 
lutionary demeanor. Other educational ideas of the greatest 
importance had been kept alive in academic seclusion, and 
these too have strength and value and will have to the end of 
time. But let it be repeated that the purposes to be served 
in the founding of this Association were not involved in an 
assault upon the classical traditions of the college, in an in- 
dictment of a fetish-worship of the Greek language; nor 
were those purposes either helped or hindered by the com- 
parative tests applied to the ‘modernist ’-education of the 
Realschule and the ‘ classicist ’-education of the Gymnasium. 

To understand the purposes of this Association we must 
dismiss from our minds all notions of a direct relationship 
with that variety of controversy that has just now been 
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recalled, though it must be perceived that there is here an 
indirect relationship that may be easily misunderstood to be 
direct. It may perhaps have been unwise even thus by elimi- 
nation to bring suggestions of controversy within the range of 
our present reflections upon the aims of this Association. 

We are now in direct contact with our subject, for it is the 
countless individual modes of apprehending and of misappre- 
hending the aims of this Association that constitute that 
‘unwritten history’ with which we have to do. But why 
such diversity in interpretations and misinterpretations? The 
reply is paradoxical, Because the subject is simple. It is char- 
acteristic of educational principles to be simple, and it is 
equally characteristic of the educational theorist to pervert the 
effectively simple into aimless and unprofitable complexity. 

The third section of the Constitution states the complete 
purpose for which this Association was organized: “ The 
object of this Association shall be the advancement of the 
study of the Modern Languages and Literatures.” That is 
brief and to the point, if you please; or, if you prefer, it is 
comprehensive and points everywhere,—St. Augustine him- 
self could not have wished it more capable of all possible 
interpretations. A possible division emerges here between 
the ‘ point’ and the ‘ points,’ and the constructionists might 
accordingly be grouped, with some show of fitness, into the 
point-party and the points-party, with a residuum left for the 
pointless party. 

A moment’s reflection upon this constitution of less en 
twenty words,—for the article cited is of course in essence the 
entire constitution,—a moment’s reflection, then, upon this 
written constitution is sufficient to show that the Association 
has been guided almost entirely by an unwritten constitution. 
Our present subject would thus seem to require restatement 
in ampler form ; we seem to be committed to consider things 
relating to the ‘unwritten history’ of an organization with an 
unwritten constitution. This extension of our subject, as has 
already been shown by an anticipatory inference, has more 
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than the mere appearance of homogeneity ; for the facts of 
‘unwritten history,’ in our special sense, must in many 
instances be directly referred to conditions made possible by 
the interpretations of an unwritten constitution. 

Among the constructionists—rather the misconstructionists 
—who saw possibilities of activity in the early conventions of 
this Association were the foreign fencing-master and dancing- 
master with the superadded ‘arts’ of the ‘tongues,’—the 
‘tongues’ as accomplishments to be classed with fencing and 
dancing —the curling-tongs, as Sir Toby Belch would have 
it, to ‘mend,’ to curl our locks which like those of Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, we were told, hung “like flax on a dis- 
taff.” It is gratifying to know that this Association did not 
yield to the allurements of becoming a Gild of Barbers. It 
seemed necessary, it was necessary, to assume an veneaennes 
to the uses of the curling-tongs. 

Other attendants of those early meetings when the Associa- 
tion, now grown so large in all its dimensions, was then yet 
like Falstaff in his early years “not an eagle’s talon in the 
waist,”—it “could have crept into any alderman’s thumb- 
ring,’—other participants in those early, tentative delibera- 
tions were concerned in founding or in finding here a Teachers’ 
Agency. It was remembered, seemingly, that among the Bibles 
of typographical rarity there was to be found the ‘ Place-Makers 
Bible,’ in which the beatitude of Matthew v, 9 reads, “ Blessed 
are the place-makers;” but notwithstanding this extraordi- 
nary testimony and endorsement, the Association, we rejoice 
to say, has not yet become a Teachers’ Agency. 

And there were present in those early days a known class 
of advocates of ‘ methods of teachings.’ Now there must be 
methods for imparting knowledge; but these over-zealous 
teachers seemed to expostulate thus, Notice the divisions of the 
subject, method and knowledge ; two things ; both important ; 
but, if one can’t have both, one should have at least method. 
History and experience, they seemed to add, attest the value of 
methods of teaching. Observe Seneca for example; does he 
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not impose an inference? the philosopher of morals, was he 
not the teacher of Nero? a teacher lacking in method? It 
was however not believed to be the business of the Associa- 
tion to give serious attention to this cause; on the contrary, 
the temperament of these systematicians was felt to be essen- 
tially incompatible with that of the scholar, and this convic- 
tion, in view of the cherished purpose of the organization, 
was happily sufficient to assure their gentle but unflinching 
suppression. 

A knowledge of the modern languages is a help in the 
pursuit of the natural sciences. Not long ago there was 
something novel and surprising in the sensation excited by 
this statement, and it was natural that observers of a certain 
temperament should see in this Association an adjunct to the 
Scientific School, to the Polytechnic Institute. That was a 
substantial gain. It was real progress to pass from the girls’ 
finishing school into the laboratories of the University ; and 
that was sound reasoning that made manifest such a require- 
ment in the equipment of the student of nature for the widest 
and best citizenship in the world of science. Indeed it must 
be admitted that all departments of knowledge profited by 
the idea of world-citizenship, which, in the mediating form 
of a ‘practical’ measure, as presented by the science-party, 
won so much of general approval as to make it available for 
other applications. And the Association stood in need of 
just this service when it was striving to make its own idea 
prevail. If the man of science, whose work in the general 
opinions and feelings is related to ‘ practical education,’ if the 
‘practical man’ could effect a persuasion that after all we 
must “trouble ourselves about foreign thought,” for we can’t 
“ invent the whole thing for ourselves as we go along,” then 
surely the way was in preparation for some acknowledgment 
of the true basis of sound progress in knowledge and culture, 
and for something of that “free play of the mind ” on all 
subjects in accordance with the nature of each subject, upon 
which Matthew Arnold bases the structure of true criticism. 
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The times, therefore, abounded in helps andj hindrances to 
the achievement of the best. The air was charged with a 
spirit of alertness; activity was stimulated, and there was 
insistent looking to results. The lets and hindrances were also 
principally such as are incident to overstimulation of activity, 
and to close-ranging valuation of results; for the achieve- 
ment of the best is usually involved in unostentatious growth, 
and is, therefore, not “ heedless of far gain” nor “ greedy for 
quick returns of profit.” And it was for the achievement of 
the best, let it be iterated, that the Association was striving 
and has hitherto been striving. 

It were easy to find concise and technically adequate expres- 
sion for the description of this best; but these technicalities 
are not easily resolved into terms that may be at once plain 
and adequate. For the general comprehension, let us say for 
the general reader, for example, it would be difficult to select 
such a ‘course of reading on the subject’ (the phrase has a 
familiar sound) as might suggest preparation of a paper for 
a literary club, or an examination in a ‘ University by Cor- 
respondence,”’ From those depressing annual lists of pub- 
lications on education, from those books, journals, Records, 
Reports, Proceedings, monographs, addresses, articles (re- 
printed and misprinted), even the technical reader would be 
puzzled to collect much that might be available in setting 
forth in a clear manner the simple yet lofty purpose of this 
Association. 

That purpose was philological, and a concise and techni- 
cally adequate modification of that third section of the Consti- 
tution just cited would therefore be ‘the advancement of the 
philological study of modern life and culture,’ or this, 
‘the advancement of philology in the departments of the 
modern languages.’ That word philological is, of course, at 
the bottom of all the trouble. But this is not the time to 
define philology ; to do that one should be engaged in history 
of the most comprehensive and philosophical character, be- 
cause comprehensively and philosophically philology embraces 
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history as a department of itself,—a relationship, it may be 
observed in passing, which has unhappily not affected ex- 
perience to such a degree as to preclude the advent of the 
unphilological historian, with whom should be classed the 
unhistorical student of language and literature, the unhistori- 
cal philologian. 

It has of course become necessary to divide the science of 
philology into at least two large departments, philology and 
history ; and to comprehend the meaning and scope of philo- 
logy under this division, has constituted the unrecorded 
struggle of many a member of this Association. For is it so 
very strange to be told that a scholar may not be alive to the 
complete significance of the science to which he may be devot- 
ing his life? He is truly a master that feels the deepest 
import and measures the widest reaches of his science; and we 
accordingly find the masters framing definitions in those out- 
lines which their followers may endeavor to fill, each accord- 
ing to the measure of his capabilities, with the content of 
significant feeling and experience. 

Although it would not be to our present purpose to turn 
directly to the great definitions of philology, yet we may be 
allowed to avail ourselves of analogy—that never-failing 
expedient—and turn to masters of modern history for an 
inferential characterization of modern philology, and possibly 
for an indirect explanation of some of our less exultant experi- 
ences in endeavoring to comprehend the character and range 
of our science, ‘ to see it steadily and to see it whole.’ 

The Introductory Lectures on Modern History delivered 
sixty years ago (1841-42) in the University of Oxford by 
Dr. Thomas Arnold show clearly that modern history as 
well as modern philology has stood in need of sound defini- 
nition, And that the time for definitions does not rapidly 
pass away, may be learned by comparing with the lectures of 
Arnold those of Stubbs delivered on the same foundation in 
the years 1867-1884. Both lecturers discuss the question, 
What constitutes modern history? and thus furnish help for 
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the consideration of the parallel and closely related inquiry, 
What constitutes modern philology ? 

The question in Dr. Arnold’s words is “ whether ancient 
and modern history in the popular sense of the words differ 
only in this, that one relates to events which took place before 
a certain period, and the other to events which have happened 
since that period ; or whether there is a real distinction between. 
them, grounded upon an essential difference in their nature. If 
they differ only chronologically, it is manifest that the line 
which separates them is purely arbitrary: and we might 
equally well fix the limit of ancient history at the fall of the 
Babylonian monarchy and embrace the whole fortunes of 
Greece and Rome within what we choose to call modern ; or, 
on the other hand, we might carry on ancient history to the 
close of the fifteenth century, and place the beginning of 
modern history at that memorable period which witnessed the 
expulsion, of the Moors from Spain, the discovery of America, 
and, only a few years later, the Reformation.” 

“Tt seems, however, that there is a real difference between 
ancient and modern history, which justifies the limit usually 
assigned to them ; the fall, namely, of the western empire ; 
that is to say, the fall of the western empire separates the 
subsequent period from that which preceded it by a broader 
line, so far as we are concerned, than can be found at any 
other point either earlier or later. For the state of things 
now in existence, dates its origin from the fall of the western 
empire ; so far we can trace up the fortunes of nations which 
are still flourishing ; history so far is the biography of the 
living; beyond, it is the biography of the dead.” 

Dr. Arnold’s meaning is plain. The modern nations as 
such have their peculiar historical beginnings. There is a 
unity in English history, whether it is held to begin with the 
Angles and Saxons on the island (according to Dr. Arnold) 
or on the continent (according to Professor Freeman), In 
like manner an essential principle in historic doctrine is made 
manifest when Dr. Arnold says: “France and Frenchmen 
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came into being when the Franks established themselves west 
of the Rhine. Not that before that period the fathers of the 
majority of the actual French people were living on the Elbe 
or the Saal; for the Franks were numerically few, and 
throughout the south of France the population is predomi- 
nantly, and much more than predominantly, of Gallo-Roman 
origin. But Clovis and his Germans struck root so deeply, 
and their institutions wrought such changes, that the identity 
of France cannot be carried back beyond their invasion: the 
older elements no doubt have helped greatly to characterize 
the existing nation; but they cannot be said by themselves 
to be that nation.” 

Dr. Arnold supplies a formula for the distinction between 
ancient and modern history. The history of a modern nation 
begins when its principal national elements of race, language, 
institutions, and religion first meet under conditions for organic 
combination. Individually and in other combinations these 
elements may have an antique history ; but the new composi- 
tion into which the old elements may enter marks the begin- 
ning of a new history. The subject of modern history thus 
becomes wide, and complex, and rich in content. In Dr. 
Arnold’s words, “ Modern history exhibits a fuller develop- 
ment of the human race, a richer combination of its most 
remarkable elements.” We are not intent upon the enthusias- 
tic comparatives here employed,—the grammarian is familiar 
with a weakening effect of the comparative,—but we are 
intent upon the plain truth that dignifies modern history into 
a profoundly great and worthy science. 

The philologian has his corresponding formula for the dis- 
tinction of the modern periods. Latin grammar and Romance 
grammar are separated not chronologically merely but signifi- 
cantly by a difference which requires the hypothesis of a new 
beginning. Primitive Germanic grammar must be theoreti- 
cally reconstructed in accordance with Indo-European 
linguistic antiquity on the one side, and on the other in 
accordance with the new life of the historic Germanic tongues. 
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The galaxy of ‘starred forms’ shoots terror into the dismayed 
breast of the incipient grammarian, but he that survives with 
the spirit to conjecture, predict, and verify phenomena, to 
photograph invisible clusters with motions in obedience to 
Verner’s Law, he has begun to apprehend the priesthood of 
science. 

In every department of literature the formula of modernity 
mediates between the medieval and modern periods and that 
of antiquity. Mere chronology fails as surely to carry us 
from Vergil to Dante as it fails to carry us from Plutarch to 
Montaigne, from Martial to Herrick, from Lucian to Landor, 
or from Theocritus to Tennyson. The modern drama has its 
formula of a distinctly new beginning, and a history that is 
unrivalled in human interest. What is the formula of the 
Voluspa, of the Muspiilli, and of the Beowulf ? The ‘“‘ Western 
hypothesis ” challenges the profoundest knowledge of classical 
antiquity and the exercise of the scientific imagination in the 
reconstruction of the processes by which cosmographical, my- 
thological, and ethical elements may be transmitted and trans- 
formed into new systems. What expression have we for the 
relation between the Orient and the Occident in fable and story? 
Hew do we pass from the Panchatantra to the Decameron ? 
from AXsop, who has himself become a myth, to Marie de 
France, who has almost become one? The formula of mod- 
ernity must also comprise literary art, and the systems of 
criticism ; and it must be enlarged to include the systems of 
philosophical thought. In its most comprehensive reaches 
the formula of modernity for both history and philology 
must represent the blending of the great systems of civiliza- 
tion; the Germanic, the Slavonic, the Celtic, the Greek, the 
Semitic, and the Latin, these systems in different combinations 
constitute the fundamental elements of the great European 
nationalities. From the point of view that might be gained 
from the just consideration of the formula of modernity, is not 
modern philology also a profoundly great and worthy science ? 
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Modern philology is therefore significantly marked off from 
classical philology ; each has its peculiar historic domain, and 
each has its peculiar set of phenomena, in the manner, how- 
ever, of departments of one comprehensive science. The 
schoolmaster in the Heart of Midlothian would of course con- 
temptuously refuse to codrdinate in dignities the philology of 
the ‘ learned languages’ and that of the ‘modern Babylonian 
jargons ;’ and some of his descendants have hardly been dis. 
suaded from adherence to a theory of dimorphism in philo- 
logy, according to which the ‘classical’ conditions of 
i crystallization produce diamonds, while the pressure and 
af temperature of the modern periods bring the same substance 
_ merely to the state of coal or of graphite. 
ies The ‘codrdination in dignities’ of these departments of 
| i philology,—does that phrase suggest chapter upon chapter of 


our ‘unwritten history?’ Aubrey De Vere once described 
the tories as persons who would “ wninvent printing and wn- 
discover America.” Have we had experiences, individually 
.'S and as a society, with academic toryism that wouid fain have 
i, undiscovered Sanskrit, and wninvented the Indo-European 
Parent Speech? The disappearance of that toryism—for it 
has disappeared—marks a universal change in the academic 
attitude of mind toward philology in all its departments, 
The modern philologian has had a struggle, and he has won; 
the classical philologian has also won, for the cause has been a 
common cause,—an appeal to the disinterested valuation of 
the study of life and culture. Philological Congresses now 
celebrate an achievement which not long ago seemed far in 
the future,—the advent of an era of academic toleration in 
matters philological. All departments of philology are now 
viewed educationally and ‘ officially’ through the same color- 
less medium, and allowed to group themselves in accordance 
with the law of their affinities. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory ; and in the circumstances we can have no bitter quar- 


rel with the past. Some suggested recollections of experiences 
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may, however, help one to realize past problems, and reveal 
principles for future guidance. 


The science of Indo-European philology in establishing 
the sisterhood of the languages and systems of culture estab- 
lished at once both its inherent unity as a comprehensive 
science and its inherent division into a sisterhood of philologies. 
It was the birth of new sciences and the rebirth of old sciences, 
and a discovery of their interrelations. The traditions of the 
schools had accordingly to undergo readjustments and to admit 
innovations. 

The schools were affected, even the secondary schools, by 
such readjustments. For example, the youth of the land was 
allured by a revision of the Latin and Greek paradigms 
‘incorporating the latest results in Comparative Grammar 
so far as they may be of use to the beginner,’ so the declara- 
tion rau, ‘and so far as they may lead to more scientific 
academic training.’ These phrases were most in vogue before 
America could be said to have contributed much to this 
high-sounding Comparative Grammar. But a judicious 
ostentation of scanty knowledge may at times be impressive 
and even stimulating ; and Englishmen ard Americans cannot 
be said to find the art of it especially hard to acquire, 

And what was to be done for English? Here one could 
not, so directly, at least, introduce the ‘latest results of Com- 
parative Grammar,’ and yet complacency in the old manner 
was not possible in that newly invigorated atmosphere. Let 
us teach English as Greek and Latin are taught, imitating the 
manner as closely as possible, was the conclusion of such as 
resolve difficulties by cutting the knot. The study of English 
must be made ‘hard’ and ‘disciplinary’ they declared. 
And so it was made “ hard” by the employment of the most 
foolish methods that ever brought ridicule upon any study. 

The wisest observers saw in such revisions and experiments 
the natural consequences of conditions that were transitional. 
Indeed ‘ tentative’ and ‘ transitional’ became even generally 
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familiar as passwords that stopped all further challenge, how- 
ever vigilant and stern the sentinel. Or, to change the figure, 
if it be allowed, a habitual frame of-‘mind seemed to be 
superinduced—like that of the medieval anchorite—by the 
contemplation of the ‘ transitory state’ and the vision of better 
things to come. Better things were to come, and they have 
come. The philologies we are having in mind particularly 
have survived in the most admirable manner a period of 
fundamental changes and of thoroughgoing tests. 

The written history of these sciences during the last three 
or four decades will be ‘ full of interest,’—as the parlance of 
the profession has it; but its most fascinating chapters will be 
occupied not so much with the independent career of each as 
with an interplay of influences between these philologies, an 
interchange of favors, and a readjustment of the ‘ balance of 
power’ between them. The truest philological insight will 
be required to compose those chapters that may adequately 
make manifest what classical philology bequeathed to mod- 
ern philology, and what modern philology gave in.return. 
There will be a record of inheriting from the classical side the 
technicalities of systematization and the product of the wisdom 
of generations in grammar, rhetoric, paleeography, archzology, 
the arts, and criticism. Modern philology will be rewarded 
for verification of technicalities and traditions by observation 
of vernacular phenomena. The science of phonetics and the 
study of living dialects will be described as bringing sheaves 
to the richly stored old garners. The hegemony of literary 
centers rising and falling in the midst of dialectal rivalry will 
be illustrated for Greek by modern European parallels ; and 
the modern literatures will be acknowledged to give addi- 
tional breath to the view that perceives that the canon of lit- 
erary art-forms is not closed, that it probably never can be 
closed. But we shall not pursue further the list of necessary 
chapter-heads in that history. When one is concerned with 
‘unwritten history’ every temptation to become coherent must 
be resisted. 
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But let us keep the note of rejoicing sounding upon our 
ears. Better things have come to pass, and they have come 
quickly. They have cost the price of founding new depart- 
ments, and of reinvigorating old departments of ideal pursuits 
in a practical world where “ alle thinges obeyen to moneye ;” 
but we may rejoice that there has been an abundant and a 
willing expenditure of the required coinage of devotion of 
heart and personal sacrifice. 

This Association has had such a goodly share in the experi- 
ences of founding new learning that it may be appropriate to 
illustrate the point. A short passage from Bishop Stubbs’s 
“Tnaugural Lecture” of that series already mentioned will 
serve the purpose. Referring to the Oxford of “sixteen years 
ago,” he says: 

“At that time the professorship of Church History had been 
founded, and was filled by one [Robert Hussey] who was 
undoubtedly the founder of the modern study of that subject 
in Oxford. I mean the study of the history of the Church as 
a whole, not from points of controversy to supply weapons for 
the discomfiture of opposing theologians, but as the life of the 
Christian Church itself.... But the theological exigencies of 
the time had so far narrowed the field of inquiry that it was 
practically restricted to the first three centuries, or at the out- 
side to the period embraced under the topics of the general 
councils.” And here are some of the hindrances: “The 
attempt which he made to extend the range by introducing 
the study of the Venerable Bede as a text-book was, as you 
are aware, foiled by the impossibility of getting together a 
lecture on a matter that was neither connected with the con- 
troversies of the day, nor required to be known by candidates 
for holy orders.” ' 

Parallels to this procedure could be pointed out in many 
departments of philology. The fetters of traditions that may 


1 Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History and 
Kindred Subjects. Oxford, 1886, p. 7 f. 
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bind a science hand and foot, and the outery of utility and 
‘practical wisdom’ against disinterested scholarship, experi- 
ence has made these things altogether familiar. But let the 
concrete example be kept in mind for a moment longer. The 
difficulty was to establish the true study of the Christian 
Church, the Christian Church itself and for its own sake, in 
the place of the study of controversy for the sake of contro- 
versy. And the practical objection was that one could not 
require of the candidates for holy orders, and consequently of 
the priests of the English Church, a knowledge of the ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History of the English People.’ 

But better things have come to pass also in Oxford. ‘The 
Merton Professorship of English Language and Literature’ 
elicited a discussion that led to the acknowledgment of the 
extensive and varied character of the principal departments 
of English philology; in due time the Modern Language 
Tripos was set up; and, curiously, to return to our illustra- 
tion, Bede’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History of the English People’ 
came to be studied in class “ with a view to the Theological 
Final School.” 

The better things in which we rejoice to-day have, naturally, 
the marks of their time upon them. Professor Oertel states 
an important fact in the following admirable fashion: “ The 
growth of a science is reflected in the chief tendencies of its 
important investigations ; and these variations will, on closer 
inspection, never appear capricious. For, though it might 
seem that sciences of all intellectual manifestations are freest 
and most independent in their development, closer scrutiny 
will reveal the law that the new ideas which advance and 
transform them do not arise spontaneously or stand isolated ; 
on the contrary, they will be found closely correlated to the 
general intellectual drift and philosophical attitude of a given 
period of history.”! 

We are permitted, it is even enjoined upon us, therefore, to 
look as deeply as into the very depths of the principles by 


1 Hanns Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, New York, 1901, p. 4. 
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which civilization progresses, for the true vision of the coming 
of the gunggrammatiker ; and it would be folly, obviously, to 
deny what has been accomplished in that campaign of phon- 
etic law and analogy against anomaly. It also has belonged 
strictly to the “ scientific tendencies ” of the time, to equip the 
laboratories of science with the materials required for direct 
observation and inductive study. It has been a time for the 
founding of Text Societies and of departmental Journals ; it 
has been the most flourishing period of the scientific mono- 
graph known to history. A period of such strong character- 
istics will, of course, be followed by certain reactions; new 
balances will be restored, and new exaggerations will swing 
far away from the old extremes. But the transition from one 
period to another is never abrupt. We are still somewhat 
under the dominion of Paul and Braune’s Beitrdge, whatever 
we may say ; the volumes of the Romania will continue to 
be numbered consecutively ; and Anglia, Englische Studien 
and the Archiv may continue even into a future when they 
will be read, because of his interest in things “sacred to 
philology,” by the contributor to the Saturday Review.’ Syn- 
chroniization and attunement, in the terms of wireless teleg- 
raphy, will secure the silent communication of decade with 
decade in the career of a vital science. 

It has been a period of specialization in scholarship ; there 
will be more specialization, much more, in the future. Pro- 
fessor Shaler * observes that organic life is possible at only 
one-half of the temperatures due to the earth’s climatal con- 
ditions, and that the quantity of matter “at any one time in 
the vitalized state” is proportionately “ insignificant,” for 
“all the living forms of to-day,” he says, “if brought down 
upon the surface of the earth . . . would form “a mere film” 
on the sphere—“ an infinitesimal part of that mass which 
can never feel the vital impulse.” The highest forms of 


10f, Saturday Review, 23 Nov. 1901, p. 653. 
? Nathaniel S. Shaler, The Individual: a Study of Life and Death, New 
York, 1901, p. 101. 
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knowledge will, we know, never be fostered within the whole 
domain of human interests ; true specialization will probably 
never represent more than a proportionately small part of the 
entire educational activity of human society at any one time. 
But the future of philology, just as the future of the highest 
forms all other sciences and departments of learning, will be 
in the hands of the specialist, who would not get much in- 
spiration from President Hadley’s decision that “ the scientific 
specialist, so long as he remains a specialist, is something less 
than a whole man.” ' 

The context, as would be conjectured, mitigates the abrupt- 
ness of this decision. President Hadley warmly and elo- 
quently enough extols the specialist’s pursuit of truth for 
its “own sake,” and sees in this pursuit one of the noblest 
purposes of the University ; but he would have us remember 
that we are first and last American citizens, and that, there- 
fore, the most important thing is not specialization in knowl- 
edge, not scientific devotion to the promotion of truth for its 
own sake, not the inspired insistence on “ non-commercial 
values,” not the laying of the foundations of virtue in wisdom, 
in the accumulated wisdom of mankind, “but,” he says, “ the 
most profoundly important work which falls to the lot of the 
American citizen is his work of guiding the destinies of the 
country.” Therefore, he adds, “ important as it is to endow 
the research of those who are serving the public in non-re- 
munerative lines, we cannot regard the scientific specialist as 
the consummate flower of American education.” To this one 
may reply confidently, that to exalt an ephebic dilution of 
knowledges to the supreme position is not profound patriot- 
ism, and it is not sound philosophy. 

‘ The dice of Deity are always loaded’ (dei yap ed trimrovow 
oi Avds xvSor) said the Greek, and he was right. No mere 
chance determines the success of true science ; it never throws 
ambs-ace. Surely knowledge, and culture, and conduct will 


1 The Educution of the American Citizen, New York, 1902, p. 167. 
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more and more be established, and more and more generally 
acknowledged and felt to be established, upon the work of 
the exact scholar, the specialist, who silences all narrow ques- 
tioning by the wide-reaching paradox of the poet’s query : 


How fail 
To find, or, better, lose your question, in this quick 
Reply which nature yields, ample and catholic? 


The scientific specialist will contribute for conduct a code of 
honesty, modesty, caution, and tolerance; on the other hand, 
the new manner will more and more require that the culture- 
subjects be brought under the law of accuracy: literature, 
esthetics, the arts, criticism, and religion, will more and more 
become scientific. And thereby the duties and the joys of 
life will be made deeper and broader, and they will be filled 
with truer significance ; citizenship, too, will then be no less a 
profound duty, and it will surely be a profounder joy. 

In thus alluding in one way and another to experiences by 
which we have been brought to our present state of scientific and 
academic citizenship, our phrases have passed gradually from 
the department of retrospection to that of prophecy. Much 
has been accomplished in the brief history of this Association, 
but that much is the merest symbol of what remains to be 
done and surely will bedone. At no time has the philological 
future promised such rich rewards as it now holds in its gener- 
ous hands. In modern philology the recent past has had its 
enthusiasms, and many of the keen delights and prompt rewards 
of pioneering; these experiences, not unaccompanied by hard- 
ships and beset by hindrances, have necessarily preceded the 
fuller life of more complete cultivation. We are upon the eve 
of that fuller life. Ampler provision for the future of modern 
philology could hardly have been made in so brief a period. 
No more inviting conditions for the profound study of prob- 
lems in the history of the human mind could easily be imagined 
than those which are now provided and which unite and inter- 
lock the different philologies. 
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National progress, too, requires the profound study of these 
problems ; for the philological sanity and strength of a nation 
is the measure of its intellectual and spiritual vitality. Here 
is high service for state and nation. No statesmanship is 
higher than that to which the philologist may attain. He leg- 
islates for the activities and behavior of mind and spirit ; he 
must therefore share in the “ work of guiding the destinies of 
the country.” 

The “ precipices ” of philology “show untrodden green ;” 
the heights will never be overpeopled. “The consummate 
flower of American education ” may not often be found in the 
library of the philologian ; but let President Hadley be called 
to testify that the preéminent specialist in Sanskrit, the scien- 
tific specialist in grammar, the great and gentle Whitney, 
conferred a glory,—if not the glory of the “consummate 
flower,”—upon the dignity and honor of American citizenship. 

Finally,—for your patience has been taxed too much,—let 
il this be made an occasion for the renewal of our faith. Alex- 

ander J. Ellis' observed that the Welsh word for ‘ twenty,’ 
Pa ugain, has been curiously Anglicized by the Yorkshire shep- 
: | | herd, who, in counting his sheep, score by score, guided by the 
et etymologizing instinct, has confused the foreign ugain with 
4 his native again; and, to make it altogether intelligible, he 
has prefixed gin, meaning ‘begin,’ and so for ‘twenty’ has 


tl obtained the expression gin again (gin ugeetin ; ghin a gaen). 
et His score thus ends, as he understands it, “ with an injunction 
Py to begin again.” This Association in its counting has arrived 
VME at just twenty. Surely it is willing to adopt the simple shep- 
| " | herd’s score-name, gin again, in the sense of a solemn injunc- 


tion laid upon it to enrich its second score wisely by the 
: profitable experiences of its first, and devoutly by a renewed 
Wy and an increasingly disinterested dedication of its work and 
) influence to the cause of truth. 


“The Anglo-Cymric Score.” Transactions of the Philological Society 
(London), 1877-8-9, p. 316 f. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


I 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America, 
Il. 


Any person approved by the Executive Council may become 
a member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue 
a member by the payment of the same amount each year. 


Ill. 


The object of this Association shall be the advancement of 
the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures. 


IV. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary,a Treasurer, and nine members, who shall together consti- 
tute the Executive Council, and these shall be elected annually 
by the Association. 


The Executive Council shall have charge of the general 
interests of the Association, such as the election of members, 
calling of meetings, selection of papers to be read, and the 
determination of what papers shall be published. 


VI. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 
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Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, 
December 30, 1886. 


1. The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own 
body three members who, with the President and the Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 

3. To this Executive Committee shall be submitted, through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance of the meeting, all 
papers designed for the Association. The said Committee, or 
a majority thereof, shall have power to accept or reject such 
papers, and also of the papers thus accepted to designate 
such as shall be read in full, and such as shall be read in 
brief, or by topics, for subsequent publication ; and to pre- 
scribe a programme of proceedings, fixing the time to be 
allowed for each paper and for its discussion. 
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Chiles, James A., Fayette, Mo. 
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Chollet, Charles, Professor of Romance Languages, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Churchill, George Bosworth, Associate Professor of English and Public 
Speaking, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Clark, J. Scott, Professor of the English Language, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill, 

Clark, Thatcher, Instructor in Spanish and French, U. 8S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. [Maryland Hotel.] 

Clark, Thomas Arkle, Professor of Rhetoric, University of [linois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Clary, 8. Willard, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. [110 Boylston St.] 

Cloran, Timothy, Adjunct Professor of Romanic Languages, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. [1006 Lamar St.] 

Coar, John F., Professor of German, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[393A Lafayette Ave.] 

Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Colin, Thérése F., Head of the French Department, Miss Baldwin’s 
Preparatory School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of the German Langyage and Literature, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Comparative Philology and German, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colvin, Mrs. Mary Noyes, Principal and Teacher of Romance Languages, 
Delafield-Colvin School, Boston, Mass. [25 Chestnut St.] 

Comfort, William Wistar, Instructor in Romance Lahguages, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [40 W. 126th St.] 

Conklin, Clara, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Constant, Stanislas Colomban, Assistant Professor of French, College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Cook, Albert S., Professor of the English Language and Literature, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St.] 

Cook, Mabel Priscilla, Lexington, Mass. 

Cooper, Lane, Instructor in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[120 Oak Ave. ] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [247 St. Ronan St.] 

Crane, Thomas Frederick, Professor of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Crawshaw, William Henry, Professor of English Literature, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Critchlow, Frank Linley, Instructor in Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [156 Nassau St.] 

Croll, Morris W., Assistant Editor of the New Worcester Dictionary, 3733 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crow, Charles Langley, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [345 Hope St. ] 

Crowne, J. Vincent, Tutor in Latin, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Cunliffe, John William, Lecturer in English, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Instructor in French, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [2237 Sherman Ave.] 

Currell, W. S., Professor of English, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor of German Literature, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [53836 Ellis Ave.] 


Damon, Lindsay Todd, Associate Professor of English, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Danton, George Henry, Austin Teaching Fellow in German, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [61 Gorham St. ] 

Darnall, Henry Johnston, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Charles, English Inspector, University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. [1 Sprague Place. ] 

Davies, Hadjie Booker, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Edwin Bell, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dawson, Edgar, Professor of the English Language and Literature, and 
of Political Science, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [76 Bellflower Ave.] 

De Haan, Fonger De, Associate Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Deiler, J. Hanno, Professor of German, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. [2229 Bienville Ave.] 
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Deister, John Louis, Professor of French and German, Christian Brothers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 

De Lagneau, Lea Rachel, Instructor in Romance Languages, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of Rhetoric and English Language, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [940 Greenwood Ave.] 

Dike, Francis Harold, Instructor in Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Dippold, George Theodore, Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [609 Lake St.] 

Douay, Gaston, Assistant Professor of French, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis H., Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Downer, Charles A., Assistant Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Drake, Benjamin M., Instructor in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Assistant Professor of German, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Philology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Effinger, Jr., John Robert, Assistant Professor of French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Einstein, Lewis, Third Secretary of the American Embassy, Paris, France. 

Elliott, A. Marshall, Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [935 N. Calvert St.] 


‘Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology, 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [50 Wilbur St.] 
Epes, John D., Professor of English, State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 


Fabregou, Casimir, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
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Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 
Square. ] 

Farley, Frank Edgar, Professor of English, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y. [727 S. Crouse Ave.] 

Farnsworth, William Oliver, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 

, Haven, Conn. 

Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Farrar, Thomas J., Professor of English, Agnes Scott Institute, Decatur, 
Ga. 

Faurot, Albert Alfred, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [6030 Ellis 
Ave.] 

Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Ferrell, Chiles Clifton, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss, 

Ferren, Harry M., Head Teacher of German, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, Professor of English, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Fielder, Edwin W., Silver, Burdett & Co., 29-33 E. 19th St., New York, 

Fife, Robert H., Jr., Associate Professor of German, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. [240 College St.] 

Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, II, Assistant in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Fitz-Hugh, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, Assistant Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Channing Place. ] 

Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Assistant Professor of English, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Flom, George T., Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Literatures, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Florer, Warren Washburn, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1108 Prospect St.] 

Ford, J. D. M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [4 Buckingham Place. ] 

Fortier, Alcée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, La. [1241 Esplanade Ave.] 

Fossler, Lawrence, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Foster, Irving Lysander, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
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Foulet, Lucien, Associate Professor of French, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Francke, Kuno, Professor of German Literature and Curator of the Germanic 
Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [2 Berkeley Place. } 

Fraser, M. Emma N., Professor of Romance Languages, Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Froelicher, Hans, Professor of German, Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Fuller, Harold DeW., Hope & Co., Bankers, Amsterdam, Holland. 

Fuller, Paul, New York, N. Y. [P. O. Box 2559.] 

Fulton, Edward, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, ill. [512 W. High St.] 

Furst, Clyde, Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Gardiner, John Hays, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Garnett, James M., Baltimore, Md. [1316 Bolton St.] 

Garrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [Logan Station.] 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1321 Fillmore St.] 

Gay, Lucy M., Assistant Professor of French, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [216 N. Pinckney St.] 

Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2403 Piedmont Ave. ] 

Geddes, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gerber, Adolph, Professor of German and French, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Gerig, John L., Instructor in Linguistic Science and Sanskrit and in 
Romance Languages, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [700 
N. 16th St.] 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Associate in English, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


_ Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New York 


University, New York, N. Y. 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of the English Language and Early English 
Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [254 E. 9th St.] 

Goebel, Julius, Professor of Germanic Philology and Literature, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Gorrell, Joseph Hendren, Professor of Modern Languages, Wake Forest 
College, Wake Forest, N. C. 
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Gould, William Elford, Fellow by Courtesy, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Grandgent, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St.] 

Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [1019 St. Paul St.] 

Gregor, Leigh R., Lecturer on Modern Languages, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Professor of English, Wells College, Aurora, 

Grimm, Karl Josef, Professor of Modern Languages, Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa. 

Grossman, Edward A., New York, N. Y. [148 E. 36th St.] 

Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [Box 276, Yale Station. ] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Grummann, Paul H., Associate Professor of Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Gudeman, A., Acting Assistant Professor of Latin, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [224 Eddy St. ] 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College and Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German, South Chicago High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [7700 Bond Ave.] 

Gwinn, Mary Mackall, Professor of English, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Haas, Albert, Associate in German Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. [Box 2.] 

Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and Logic, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hall, John Lesslie, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
of General History, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Hamilton, George L., Instructor in French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Hamilton, Theodore E., Instructor in French, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [705 W. Green St. ] 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Docent in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Haney, John Louis, Instructor in English and History, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanner, J. P., Jr., Professor of Modern Languages, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 

Hanscom, Elizabeth Deering, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [17 Henshaw Ave.] 

Hardy, Ashley Kingsley, Assistant Professor of German and Instructor in 
Old English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. [1305 S. 8th St.] 

Harper, George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Harris, Launcelot M., Professor of English, College of Charleston, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

Harris, Martha Anstice, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Harrison, James Albert, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, Thomas Perrin, Professor of English, Davidson College, David- 
son, N. C. 

Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics, Evidences of Christianity, and 
Literary Study of the English Bible, Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. [383 Livingston Ave. ] 

Hart, James Morgan, Professor of English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hatfield, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Hathaway, Charles Montgomery, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [340 Lafayette Ave.] 
Hauhart, William Frederic, Fellow in German, Columbia University, 

New York, N. Y. 

Hausche, Mande Bingham, Teacher of German, Commercial High School 
for Girls, Broad and Green Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hausknecht, Emil, Direktor, Realschule, Kiel, Germany. 

Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hempl, George, Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, [1027 E. University 
Ave.] 

Henneman, John Bell, Professor of English, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Herford, C. H., Professor in Owens College, Manchester, England. 

Hervey, Wm. Addison, Instructor in the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Heuser, Frederick W. J., Assistant in the Germanic Languages, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [154 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y ] 

Hewett, Waterman T., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Higgins, Alice, Head Teacher of French, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hills, E. C., Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hobigand, Jules Adolphe, Ballon and Hobigand Preparatory School, 
Boston, Mass. [1022 Boylston St.] 

Hochdérfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. [62 E. Ward St.] 

Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Hohlfeld, A. R., Professor of German, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. [145 W. Gilman St.] 

Horning, L. E., Professor of German and Old English, Victoria College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German and Science, Webster 
Groves High School, St. Louis, Mo. [8001 Lafayette Ave.] 

Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [12 Walker St.] 

Howard, Wiiliam Guild, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, [20 Holworthy Hall.] 

Howe, George M., Instructor in German, (ornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[57 Cascadilla Place. ] 

Howe, Malvina A., Teacher of English Literature, Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington, Conn. 

Howe, Thomas Carr, Professor of German, Butler College, University of 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [48 Audubon Road, Irvington. } 

Howe, Will David, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 

‘ Butler College, University of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [377 
Audubon Road, Irvington. ] 

Hoyt, Prentiss C., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass, 

Hubbard, Rey. Chas. Francis, Buffalo, N. Y. [922 Niagara St.] 

Hubbard, Frank G., Professor of the English Language, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hudnall, Richard Henry, Professor of English, History, and Spanish, 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg, Va. 

Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland,O. [48 Mayfield St.] 

Hume, Thomas, Professor of English Literature, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Huribut, Byron Satterlee, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. [7 Hollis Hall.] 

Hyde, James H., Vice-President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York, N. Y. [120 Broadway.] 


Iigen, Ernest, Assistant Professor of German, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 
Ingraham, Andrew, New Bedford, Mass. 


Jack, Albert E., Professor of English, Lake Forest University, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

von Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [113 Walker St.] 

James, Arthur W., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Jayne, Violet D., Associate Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1017 W. Oregon St.] 

Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Associate Professor of French Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [488 E. 54th Place. ] 

Jessen, Karl D., N. Cambridge, Mass. [59 Frost St.] 

Jodocius, Albert, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. [1420 Pine St.] 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Johnston, Oliver M., Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Jonas, J. B. E., Assistant Professor of German, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Jones, Everett Starr, instructor in Modern Languages, Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Jones, Jessie Louise, Instructor in German, Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 

Jordan, Daniel, Tutor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Hatfield House.] 

Josselyn, Freeman M., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Joynes, Edward S., Professor of Modern Languages, South Carolina College, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Kagan, Josiah M., Instructor in German, Roxbury High School, Roxbury, 
Mass. [19 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. ] 

Karsten, Gustaf E., Instructor in German, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. [217 Mitchell St.] 
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Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Keppler, Emil A. C., Assistant in the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Kern, Paul Oskar, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Kinard, James Pinckney, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Kind, John Lewis, Fellow in the Germanic Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [419 W. 118th St.] 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kip, Herbert Z., Adjunct Professor of German, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. [120 Farrell Ave.] 

Kirchner, Elida C., Instructor in German, High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
[1211 N. Grand Ave. ] 

Kittredge, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St.] 

Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

von Klenze, Camillo, Associate Professor of German Literature, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Knoepfler, J. B., Professor of German, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar 

falls, Ia. 

Krapp, George Philip, Instructor in English, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Languages, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Krowl, Harry C., Instructor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Krug, Joseph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Central 
High School and Normal School, Cleveland, O. [51 Fourth 
Ave.] 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhn, Alice, Instructor in French, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Kuhns, Oscar, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Kullmer, Charles Julius, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [7 Weld Hall.] 

Kurrelmeyer, William, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Lamaze, Edouard, Principal of the School of French, International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [252 Madison St.] 

La Meslée, Alphonse Marin, New York, N. Y. [113 W. 48th St.] 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [58 Trumbull St.] 

Lange, Alexis Frederick, Professor of English and Scandinavian Philology, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2629 Haste St.] 

Langley, Ernest F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Lawrence, William W., Associate Professor of English, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas, 

Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Le Compte, Irville Charles, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Le Duc, Alma, Chicago, Ill. [3995 Drexel Boulevard.] 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Leonard, Jonathan, Sub-Master (French), English High School, Somer- 
ville, Mass. [Sandwich, Mass. ] 

Lessing, Otto Eduard, Instructor in German, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Alexanderstrasse 17p, Stuttgart, Germany. ] 

Lewis, Charlton M., Professor of English Literature, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [158 Whitney Ave.] 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English, Lewis Institute, Chicago, I1I. 

Lewis, Edwin Seelye, Professor of Romance Languages, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Lewis, Mary Elizabeth, 233 N. Fountain Ave., Springfield, O. 

Lewis, Orlando Faulkland, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Liberma, Marco F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lincoln, George, Assistant Professor of French, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kas. 

Lipscomb, Dabney, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
Belles-letires, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 


_ Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 


Ghent, Belgium. [153 Bagattenstraat.] 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Instructor in the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lombard, Mary Joy, Instructor in French, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. [130 College Place. ] 

Longden, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
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Lovewell, Bertha E., Instructor in English, Hartford Public High School, 
Hartford, Conn. [43 Farmington Ave.] 

Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Professor of 
Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Albert Benedict, M. D., Baltimore, Md. [504 Sharp St.] 


Macarthur, John R., Professor of English, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 

McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Blacksburg, Va. 

MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5629 Lexington Ave. ] 

McClumpha, Charles Flint, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MacDuffie, John, MacDuffie School for Girls, Springfield, Mass. [182 
Central St.] 

McIlwaine, Henry Read, Professor of English and History, Hampden- 
Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

Macine, John, Professor of French and Spanish, University of North 
Dakota, University, N. D. 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Instructor in Romance Languages, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, George F., Professor of Romance Languages, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, O. 

McKnight, George Harley, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and the English 
Language, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. [303 W. Seventh 
Ave.] 

MacLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
McLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
MacMechan, Archibald, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 

Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. 8. 

Magee, Charles Moore, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Conshohocken, Pa.] 

Magill, Edward Hicks, Professor Emeritus and Lecturer on French Litera- 
ture, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. [The Gardner, 128 W. 
43d St., New York, N. Y.] 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Manning, E. W., Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

March, Francis Andrew, Professor of the English Language and of Com- 
parative Philology, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

March, Francis A., Jr., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Philippe Belknap, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [42 Garden St.] 
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Marden, Charles Carroll, Associate Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Marsh, Arthur Richmond, President of the Planter’s Compress Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [53 Garden St.] 

Marsh, George L., Associate in English, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Marvin, Arthur, Principal, Schenectady High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 
[6 Nott Terrace. ] 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., New York Evening Post, New York, N. Y. 

Matthews, Brander, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave.] 

Matzke, John E., Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [49 Hawthorn St.] 

Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Meisnest, F. W., Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Mensel, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Mesloh, Charles Walter, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. [1627 N. High St.] 

Meyer, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Meyer, George Henry, Wrofessor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [912 California Ave.] 

Miles, Louis Wardlaw, Fellow by Courtesy, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Milhau, Marie-Louise, Lecturer in Modern Languages, Royal Victoria 
College, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Miller, Daniel Thomas, Professor of Languages, Brigham Young College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Moore, Alfred Austin, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell University , 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Moore, Hamilton Byron, Head of the Department of English, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of German, Colgate Uniersity, Hamilton, 
¥. 

Morris, Edgar Coit, Professor of English, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. [809 University Place.] 

Morris, John, Professor of the English Language and Teutonic Philology, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Morton, Asa Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Morton, Edward P., Assistant Professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Muenter, Erich, Instructor in German, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Mulfinger, George A., Teacher of German, South Division High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [112 Seeley Ave. ] 


Nash, Bennett H., Boston, Mass. [252 Beacon St.] 

Neff, Theodore Lee, Instructor in French, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ml. 

Neilson, William Allan, Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [4 Quincy Hall.] 

Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O. 

Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Newcomer, Charles Berry, Professor of Greek and Instructor in French, 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. [1221 Washington Ave. ] 

Newell, William Wells, Editor of the Journal of American Folklore, 54 
Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Newton, Walter Russell, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, O. 

Nitze, William Albert, Associate Professor of Romance Lauguages, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, lowa, 
College, Grinnell, Ia. [1110 West St.] 

yon Noé, Adolf Carl, Assistant in German, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Nollen, John 8., Professor of German, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind, 

Northup, Clark S., Assistant Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 College Place. ] 


Ogden, Philip, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Oleire, E. d’, Triibner’s Buchhandlung, Miinsterplatz 9, Strassburg i. E., 
Germany. 

Oliver, Thomas Edward, Professor of Romanic Languages, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [412 W. Elm St.] 

Olmsted, Everett Ward, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 University Ave. ] 

Olson, Julius E., Professor in University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [41 W. 21st St.] 

Osgood, Jr., Charles Grosvenor, Instructor in English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [2 University Place.] 
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Osthaus, Carl W. F., Associate Professor of German, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Edward T., Professor of the French Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [University 
Station. ] 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Lecturer in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Arthur Hubbell, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [251 Lawrence St. ] 

Pancoast, Henry Spackman, Lecturer on English Literature, Germantown, 
Pa. [267 E. Johnson St.] 

Paton, Lucy Allen, Cambridge, Mass. [16 Riedesel Ave. ] 

Pearce, J. W., Senior Teacher of English, Boys’ High School, New Orleans, 
La. [1429 Nashville Ave.] 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Harwood Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Peck, Mary Gray, Instructor in English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. [2008 Second Ave., South. ] 

Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [32 Crescent St. ] 

Penn, Henry C., Assistant Professor of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perrin, Ernest Noél, Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Petersen, Kate O., Brooklyn, N. Y. [91 Eighth Ave.] 

Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station. ] 

de Pierpont, Arthur, Professor of French, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. 


* Pietsch, Karl, Associate Professor of Romance Philology, University of 


Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., New York, N. Y. [70 Fifth Ave.] 
Poll, Max, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. [230 McCormick Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. ] 
Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St.] 
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Potter, Murray A., Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass.] 
Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of German, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [2709 Rio Grande St.] 

Prince, John Dyneley, Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [15 Lexington Ave.] 

Prokosch, Edward, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Il. 

Pugh, Annie L., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Instructor in English, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Cal. 

Putzker, Albin, Professor of German Literature, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall.] 


Rambean, A., Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. [57 Walnut Park, Roxbury, Mass. ] 

Ramsey, Marathon Montrose, Baltimore, Md. [Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. ] 

Ransmeier, John C., Professor of German, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Read, William Alexander, Professor of English, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 

Reed, Edward Bliss, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. [351 White Hall.] 

Reeves, Charles Francis, Professor of German, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. [University Station.] 

Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Reinecke, Charlotte, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Tutor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Pa. [4232 Chestnut 
St.] 

Reynolds, Minna Davis, Instructor in English, Miss Russell’s School, 1205 
N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

_ Rhoades, Lewis A., Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 

Rice, Howard M., Principal, University School, Providence, R. I. 
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Richardson, Henry B., Professcr of the German Language and Literature, 
Amherst College, Amhers’, Mass. 

Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Ringer, Severin, Professor of Modern Languages and Literatures, and of 
Contemporary History, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Robertson, Luanna, Instructor in German, Academy of the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. [Kelly Hall, University of Chicago. ] 

Robinson, Fred Norris, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park.] 

Roedder, Edwin Carl, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [308 Murray St.] 

Root, Robert Kilburn, Tutor in English, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rosenbach, Abraham 8. W., Honorary Fellow in English, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [1409 N. 18th St.] 

Roy, Rev. James, Niagara Falls, N. Y. [Station A.] 

Rumsey, Olive, Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
[53 Crescent St. ] 

Runtz-Rees, Caroline, Principal, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 


Sampson, Martin Wright, Professor of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. [403 8. College Ave.] 

Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor of Modern Languages, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Saunderson, George W., Principal of the Saunderson School of Expression 
and Seattle School of Oratory, Seattle, Wash. [Holyoke Block.] 

Scharff, Paul Adrian, Teacher of French and German, Columbia Institute, 
New York, N. Y. [122 W. 72d St.] 

Scharff, Violette Eugénie, Professor of the French Language and Litera- 
ture, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [63 Cambridge Place. ] 

Schelling, Felix E., Professor of History and English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2331 Le Conte Ave. ] 

Schinz, Albert, Associate in French Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Schlenker, Carl, Assistant Professor of German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. [312 Union St., 8. E.] 

Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of Modern Languages, Uni 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Teacher of German, Miss Wright’s School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, Hans, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Schneider, John Philip, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Schofield, William Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Claverly Hall.] 

Schiitze, Martin, Associate Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 

Schwill, Rudolph, Instructor in Spanish, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [Yale Station. ] 

Scott, Charles Payson Gurley, Radnor, Penn. [620 Bourse, Philadelphia.] 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1351 Washtenaw Ave. ] 

Scott, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Scripture, Edward Wheeler, Director of the Psychological Laboratory, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Mandl-Strasse Ic, Munich, 
Germany. } 

Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. [934 Clark St.] 

Segall, Jacob Bernard, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. [825 Marcy Ave.] 

Severy, Ernest E., Modern Language Master, Bowen School, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Seward, Ora Philander, Mattawan, Mich. 

Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. 

Shaw, James Eustace, Associate in Italian, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Shannon, Edgar Finley, Associate Professor of English and Modern 
Languages, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Shearin, Hubert Gibson, Professor of the English Language and Liters- 
ture, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Sheldon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [11 Francis Ave.] 

Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sherzer, Jane, Professor of English Philology, Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

Shipley, George, Editor of The Baltimore American, Baltimore, Md. [Uni- 
versity Club.] 

Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of the English Literature, Knox 
College, Galesburg, Il. 
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Simonton, James §., Professor Emeritus of the French Language and 
Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Simpson, Marcus, Instructor in German, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. [1714 Chicago Ave.] 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [7 Holyoke House. 

Skinner, Prescott O., Instructor in Romance Languages, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Sloane, ‘Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, New York, 
N.Y. [49 Wall St.] 

Smith, C. Alphonso, Professor of the English Language, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Smith, Herbert A., Lake Waccabuc, N. Y. 

Smith, Homer, Acting Professor of English Literature, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Smith, Kirby Flower, Associate Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Smith, Lucy Elizabeth, Professor of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Snow, W. B., Instructor in French, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Literature, 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Director of German Instruction in the High 
Schools, Washington, D.C. [1636 16th St., N. W.] 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Master of Modern Languages, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 

Spenser, Armand, Tutor in French and German, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. [132 Nassau St.] 

Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Professor of Italian, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. [1185 Lexington Ave.] 
Spieker, Edward Henry, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. [915 Edmondson Ave.] 
Spingarn, Joel Elias, Tutor in Comparative Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Stearns, Clara M., Instructor in German, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 

van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [309 Church St. ] 

Steffens, Rev. Dietrich, Pastor Martini Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, Md. [807 8S. Sharp St.] 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Assistant Professor of English, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. [400 E. 2nd St.] 

Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [811 State St.] 
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Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
[22 West 68th St.] : 

Strauss, Louis A., Instructor in English, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. [900 Lincoln Ave. ] 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Professor of Modern Languages, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Director of the Extension Department of Columbia 
University, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Symington, W. Stuart, Jr., Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. [66 Parsons 
Ave. ] 

Syms, L. C., Instructor in French, De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York, N. Y. [104 E. 73rd St.] 


Taylor, George Coffin, Instructor in the English Language, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Taylor, Lucien Edward, Boston, Mass. [200 Dartmouth St.] 

Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Thayer, Harvey W., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thieme, Hugo Paul, Instructor in French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1209 E. University Ave. ] 

Thomas, Calvin, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas, May, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. 

Thorndike, Ashley Horace, Professor of English Literature, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 

Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. [29 Beacon St.] 

Thurber, Edward Allen, Instructor in English, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Tibbals, Kate Watkins, Fellow in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [4108 Spruce St.] 

Tilden, Frank Calvin, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. [201 Water St.] 

Tisdel, F. M., Professor of English, Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Todd, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Tolman, Albert Harris, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5750 Woodlawn Ave. ] 

Tombo, Jr., Rudolf, Tutor in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [619 W. 138th St.] 

Toy, Walter Dallam, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Trent, William Peterfield, Professor of English Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [279 W. 71st St.] 

Triggs, Oscar Lovell, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Il. 

Truscott, Frederick W., Professor of Germaric Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tufts, James Arthur, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Barlington, Vt. 

Tupper, James Waddell, Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [43 Grays Hall. ] 
Turk, Milton Haight, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language and 
Literature, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. [678 Main St.] 
Turrell, Charles Alfred, Professor of Modern Languages, Shorter College, 
Rome, Ga. 

Tuttle, E. H., New Haven, Conn. [217 Mansfield St.]} 

Tweedie, William Morley, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 


Vance, Hiram Albert, Professor of English, University of Nashville, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. [19 Maple St.] 

Viles, George B., instructor in German, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[120 Oak Ave.] 

Vogel, Frank, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. [95 Robinwood Ave., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. ] 

Vos, Bert John, Associate Professor of German. Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Voss, Ernst Karl Johann Heinrich, Professor of German Philology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [21 E. Johnson St.] 


Wager, C. H. A., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Wahl, George Moritz, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Wallace, Malcolm William, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. [617 Harrison Ave.] 

Walz, John Albrecht, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [1657 Cambridge St.] 

Warren, Frederick Morris, Professor of Modern Languages, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Wauchope, George Armstrong, Professor of English, South Carolina Col- 
lege, Columbia, 8. C. [1005 Bull St.] 

Weber, William Lander, Professor of English, Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 
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Weeks, Raymond, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Wendell, Barrett, Professor of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Werner, Adolph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [839 W. 29th St.] 

Wernicke, P., State College, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesselhoeft, Edward Carl, Instructor in German, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

West, Henry Skinner, Principal and Professor of English, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

West, Henry T., Professor of Modern Languages, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, O. 

Weygandt, Cornelius, Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharey, James Blanton, Professor of English, Southwestern Presbyterian 
University, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Whitaker, L., Professor of the English Language and Literature, North- 
east Manual Training School, Philadelphia, Pa. [4269 Viola St.] 

White, Alain C., New York, N. Y. [560 Fifth Ave.] 

White, Caroline Louisa, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
French-American College, Springfield, Mass. 

White, Horatio Stevens, Professor of German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [29 Reservoir St.] 

Whiteford, Robert N., Head Instructor in English Literature, High School, 
Peoria, II. 

Whitelock, George, Counsellor at Law, Baltimore, Md. [701 Guardian 
Trust Building. ] 

Whiteside, Donald G., Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [251 W. 133rd St.] 

Whitney, Marian P., Teacher of Modern Languages, Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, Conn. [227 Church St.] 

Wiener, Leo, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Avon St.] 

Wightman, John Roaf, Professor of Romance Languages, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. 

Wilkens, Frederick H., Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Wilkin, Mrs. Matilda J. C., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [618 Fifteenth Ave., S. E.] 
Williams, Charles Allyn, Fellow in the Germanic Languages, Cornell Uni- 

versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Williams, Grace Sara, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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Wilson, Charles Bundy, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Wilson, Richard H., Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Winchester, Caleb Thomas, Professor of English mereacan Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Winkler, Max, Professor of the German Language — Literature, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wood, Francis Asbury, Instructor in Germanic Philology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Wood, Henry, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
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Woodward, B. D., Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. [University Club.] 

Wright, Arthur S., Professor of Modern Languages, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, O. [74 Cornell St.] 

Wright, Charles Baker, Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
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University, Cambridge, Mass. [7 Buckingham St. ] 

Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor of English, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 


Young, Alice, Assistant Professor of English, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Ia. [111 N. Clinton St.] 
Young, Mary V., Professor of Romance Languages, Mt. Holyoke College, 


South Hadley, Mass. 
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SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Austin, Texas: Library of the University of Texas. 
Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 
Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. 

Beloit, Wis.: Beloit College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 
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Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass,: Harvard University Library. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library. 

Chapel Hill, N. C.: Library of the University of North Carolina. 
Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: The General Library of the University of Chicago. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 

Collegeville, Pa.: Ursinus College Library. 

Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri. 
Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library. 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 

Giessen, Germany: Die Grossherzogliche Universitits-Bibliothek. 
Graz, Austria: K. K. Universitits-Bibliothek. 
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Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library. 

Iowa City, Iowa: Library of State University of Iowa. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 

Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 

Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library. 

Munich, Germany: K6nigl. Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 

New Orleans, La.: Library of the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. 
[1220 Washington Ave.] 

New York, N. Y.: The New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations). [40 Lafayette Place. ]} 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College Library. 

Paris, France: Bibliothéque de I’ Université 4 la Sorbonne. 

Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library. [32 Snow St.] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St.] 

Rock Hill, 8. C.: Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library. 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library. 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library. 

Springtield, Ohio: Wittenberg College Library, 

Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 

Urbana, Ill.: Library of the University of Lllinois. 

Washington, D. C: Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 

West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U. 8. Military Academy. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams College Library. 


Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
HELD IN CHICAGO, JANUARY 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 


The eighth annual meeting of the CenTRaL Drvision oF 
THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was 
held in Chicago, January 1-3, under the auspices of the 
modern language departments of the University of Chicago. 
The attendance was the largest in the history of the Division, 
the papers read were of real merit, and the interest and en- 
thusiasm felt were significant and full of promise. The 
major part of the success of the meeting was certainly due to 
the wise and hospitable arrangements of our hosts. All felt 
the advantage of meeting in a large city, If it were possible 
to arrange equitably the expense of entertainment, nearly all 
who attended this meeting would vote to meet for the future 
only in large centres. 


The first session was called to order in Haskell Assembly 
Hall, on Thursday evening, January 1. Dean Judson deliv- 
ered the address of welcome, after which Professor Starr 
Willard Cutting, of the University of Chicago, gave the 
President’s address, in which he discussed some very general 
defects in our methods of teaching modern foreign languages, 
President Cutting’s address was a plea for imparting more 
effectually to our students the essential spirit of the foreign 
language. 

At the conclusion of the session, there was a social gather- 
ing at the Quadrangle Club. 


At the beginning of the second session, the reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer were read. In his report, the Secre- 
ci 
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tary gave the statistics concerning the membership of the 
Association, and spoke of the cordial relations existing 
between the Division and the parent Society. He gave 
notice of a motion to make several minor changes in the Con- 
_ stitution of the Division. In response to an inquiry of the 
Secretary, it was moved and carried that the publication of 
the summaries in the Programme was a desirable thing. The 
report of the Treasurer was as follows : 


Report of the Treasurer of the Central Division for the year ending 
December 31, 1902: 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from the Treasurer of the Modern Language 
Association, Professor H.C. G. von Jagemann, . . $43 00 


— $43 00 
EXPENDITURES. 

Programme and envelopes . $11 00 
Stamps for Programme, 6 80 
Stamps for correspondence, . ‘ ‘ 1 07 
Envelopes and paper, ‘ , 1 50 
Clerk hire, . 1 00 
Filing Index for correspondence, 

Total . .«. ———— $43 00 

Respectfully submitted, 
Raymonp WEEKs, 
Treasurer. 


It was moved and carried that the reading of each paper 
be restricted to twenty minutes. 

The President appointed the following committees : 

Committee on Nominations: Professors Hatfield, Carpen- 
ter, James, Cloran, Morton, Roedder. 

Committee on Time and Place of Meeting: Professors 
Karsten, Jenkins, Brooks, Galloo, Hubbard, Jack. 

Committee to Audit the Treasurer’s Report: Professors 
Curme, Almstedt, Fossler. 
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The reading of papers was then begun. For the report of 


these papers, the Secretary is under great obligation to Pro- 


fessor John S. Nollen, who kindly offered him the use of 
notes prepared for another purpose. 


Professor D, K. Dodge, of the University of Illinois, read 
a paper on “ Literary References in the Writings of Abraham 
Lincoln,” in which he stated the amount and distribution, in 
Lincoln’s works and letters, of proverbs and of passages from 
the Bible, from Shakespeare, and from other authors, with the 
relation of these quotations to Lincoln’s reading.—Professor 
W. H. Carruth, of the University of Kansas, followed with a 
paper on “ Scott’s Waverley and Hauff’s Lichtenstein.” [See 
Publications, 4.] The reader argued from internal 
evidence that, while Ivanhoe and other novels may have sug- 

ted some elements in Lichtenstein, Waverley was essentially 
the model imitated by Hauff. The argument was based upon 
similarities in historical background, plot, character, situa- 
tions, method of narration, and style—Professor Karl 
Pietsch, of the University of Chicago, presented a paper, 
“On the Imperfect II III in Berceo,” in which he supported 
the theory of Hansen as to the accentuation ié 2/6, and showed 
that Berceo uses ta 3 by the side of ié, the former occurring 
only in rhyme and at the caesura (tonic position), the latter 
only within the hemistitch (atonic position)—Dr. A. C. L. 
Brown, of the University of Wisconsin, discussed “ Welsh 
Traditions in Layamon’s Brut.” [Printed in Modern Philol- 
ogy, 1, 1.] Many additions that Layamon made to the his- 
tory of Wace show their source, immediate or remote, in 
Welsh tradition, If Layamon’s additions to Wace, including 
those that deal with Arthur and the round table, come from 
Welsh tradition, the theories of Foerster and Zimmer respect- 
ing the development of the Arthurian legend are impaired.— 
The last paper of the morning was that of Professor G. L. 
Swiggett, of the University of Missouri, on “The Sources of 
Kleist’s Penthesilea,” [To appear in the University of Mis- 
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sourt Studies.| The reader seeks the sources mentioned in 
A. W. Schlegel’s translation of Hi Mayor Encanto Amor, 
and Las Amazonas, the former by Calderon, the latter hith- 
erto ascribed to the same author, He finds in the first of 
these plays the poetic background, and in the two plays the 
leading motives and situations of Penthesilea,—A paper by 
Professor George Hempl, of the University of Michigan, on 
“The Runes at the End of Hickes’ Transcript of the Rune- 
song,” w by title, inted i 

g,” was read by title. [Printed in | 

The Friday afternoon session was devoted, by way of inno- 
vation, to three separate “ department meetings,” in English, 
Romance Languages, and Germanic Languages. These meet- 
ings were for the informal discussion of questions of supposed 
restricted departmental interest. Professor F, A, Blackburn, 
of the University of Chicago, presided at the English confer- 
ence, and opened the discussion by speaking of the manner in 
which text-books in modern languages are usually reviewed 
for the journals. He pleaded for a more genuinely conscien- 
tious and critical treatment in the reviews.—Professor D, K. 
Dodge, of the University of Illinois, spoke in favor of some 
inter-collegiate agreement in courses in undergraduate Eng- 
lish. A committee, composed of Messrs. Dodge, Tolman, 
and Thorndike, was appointed to consider the question.— 
Professor F. I. Carpenter, of the University of Chicago, 
reported upon the founding of a new journal of modern phil- 
ology, to be edited by representatives of the department of 
English and other modern language departments of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor G. E. Karsten, of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, announced a change in the title of the Journal 
of Germanic Philology, and the addition to the editorial force 
of Professor A. 8. Cook, of Yale University. Both speakers 
expressed the conviction that there would be no rivalry 
between the two reviews.—Professor G. Scott Clark, of 
Northwestern University, introduced a brief discussion of 
spelling in the high schools. 
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The conference in Romance Languages met with Professor 
Raymond Weeks, of the University of Missouri, in the chair. 
In the first topic discussed : “ Conditions of instruction in the 
Romance languages in the West,” it was brought out that a 
vast amelioration in these conditions could be brought about 
by a closer and more earnest affiliation among the teachers of 
the various languages concerned, A brief historical survey 
was given of the conditions of instruction in French and 
Italian in the west. There was substantial agreement that, 
even in the elementary texts read in French, the subject mat- 
ter should be as distinctly national as possible, treating of the 
life and history of France, rather than of foreign countries, 
Mention was made of the too-often forgotten value of scien- 
tific French. 


Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin, 
presented in the German conference the subject of university 
preparation for secondary teachers of German. He spoke of 
the high ideal of scholarship and duty to be given future 


teachers, and commented upon the inferiority of the American 
professional training of teachers of German as compared with 
the German. The comparative value of insistence upon 
elementary and advanced work was discussed. A number of 
those present joined in the discussion, and reports were given 
of what is being done in various institutions towards the 
introduction of better methods of instruction for secondary 
teachers of German.—Professor Starr W. Cutting, of the 
University of Chicago, introduced a discussion on the import- 
ance of composition in the curriculum. In the opinion of 
the speaker, more time should be given to composition. The 
translation of English sentences into German can easily be 
carried too far; much more can be gained, beyond a given 
point, by the oral and written reproduction of a passage or 
text read. Professor J. T. Hatfield, of Northwestera Univer- 
sity, was one of a number who entered into the discussion. 
He thought that texts should be used which relate experiences 
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that could be duplicated in the life of the student, and favored 
an attempt to develop the use of various styles.—Professor 
Hohlfeld brought up the third subject, “ the teaching of Ger- 
man literature.” In teaching a foreign language with a view 
to its literature, more regard should be paid to the facts and 
- principles familiar to the American student from his earlier 
reading and study of English literature. Most of our text 
books, in the opinion of the speaker, follow too exclusively 
German methods, and neglect the principle of establishing as 
close a connection as possible between the foreign and native 
literatures. There was a general discussion of this as of the 
other questions. 


The general opinion concerning the department conferences 
seemed to be that they formed a valuable adjunct to the meet- 
ing. In so small a group, a more earnest and frank discus- 
sion is possible. The increased specialization of the papers 
read at our meetings is rapidly decreasing the number of 
occasions when a considerable proportion of those present are 


capable of joining in a discussion. The tendency to special- 
ization has probably not yet reached its height, hence there is 
danger that the meetings of the future will offer fewer and 
fewer subjects of general interest. On the other hand, there 
is a danger that the “department meetings ” degenerate into 
mere experience meetings, but even as such they would serve 


a real purpose. 


On Friday night, a Commers was held at the Hotel Bis- 
marck, ~ 


On the convening of the Association for the fourth session, 
the reports of committees were listened to. The Committee 
on Nominations reported as follows: President, Professor 
George Hempl, University of Michigan ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Professor Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri ; 
First Vice-President, Professor A. F. Blackburn, University 
of Chicago ; Second Vice-President, Professor John 8. Nollen, 
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Iowa College; Third Vice-President, Professor Lawrence 
Fossler, University of Nebraska. Members of the Council : 
Professors John E, Matzke, Leland Stanford University; A. 
R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin; Frederick Klaeber, 
University of Minnesota; Gustaf E. Karsten, University of 
Indiana; C. von Klenze, University of Chicago. These 
gentlemen were then elected, and the following Executive 
Committee was chosen: In addition to the Secretary, Profes- 
sors A. R. Hohlfeld, F. A. Blackburn. 


In accordance with the report of the Committee on Place 
of Meeting, the Association voted to join the parent Society 
in a meeting at Ann Arbor. 


The Auditing Committee reported that it had found the 
Treasurer’s report correct. 


The Association ordered the Secretary to tender the thanks 
of the Society to the following institutions for invitations re- 
ceived for the next meeting: Lewis Institute, Northwestern 


University, University of Michigan, University of Wisconsin. 


The following amendments to the Constitution of the 
Division were proposed by the Secretary and carried :— 
In Section 1 of Article II, omit the word a before Treasurer ; in Section 2 


of the same Article, change the word four to five ; in Section 2 of Article 
III, omit the word the before Zreasurer. 


Professor F, M. Tisdel, of the Armour Institute, opened 
the programme with a paper on “‘ The Influence of Popular 
Customs on the Mystery Plays.” The speaker discussed the 
dramatic nature of mediaeval popular celebrations, explained 
how these customs forced their way into the church, until 
finally they were taken up by the clergy and made a part of 
the religious festivities. Because of this process, came the 
development of comedy within the Mystery plays.—Dr. 
Edwin C. Roedder, of the University of Wisconsin, presented 
some “Semasiological Notes on Kopf and Haupt.” After 
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devoting a few moments to the history of semasiological re- 
search and recent publications of importance, the paper dis- 
cussed the different methods of interpretating change in word- 
meaning, and made a plea for the psychological method, 
illustrating the different methods by the manner in which 
they treat the words Kopf and Haupt. The second part of 
the paper dealt more particularly with the pathotonic or 
emotional coloring of words.—Professor E. C. Baldwin, of 
the University of Illinois, followed with a paper on “The 
Relation of the English ‘ Character’ to its Greek Prototype.” 
The formal “Character,” the most prolific and significant 
literary form of the seventeenth century, developed under the 
change that was taking place from the creative to the analytic 
spirit. Joseph Hall was mentioned as the first writer of 
“Characters” in English, and his indebtedness to the “ Ethical 
Characters” of Theophrastus was illustrated. [See Publi- 
cations, xvii, 3.]|—Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the 
University of Chicago, read a paper on “ The Substitution of 
lui parler for parler a lui.” Parler 2 lui occurs in the plays 
of Moliére, without any special emphasis being intended. 
Material which has recently become accessible permits us to 
locate chronologically the disappearance of this construction. 
At first, the conjunctive form seems to be used only when the 
verb has an indirect complement with de: parler a lui, but : 
lui parler de son aventure. In the opinion of the reader, the 
conjunctive form was brought in largely through the analogy 
of dire, whose use overlapped parler. The long survival of 
the disjunctive form may in part be due to the fact that a fell 
heir to the meaning “ with,” formerly expressed by o (apud), 
so that a distinct prepositional sense, different from the ordi- 
nary dative relation, was conveyed by parler a lui.—Dr. Jane 
Sherzer spoke on “ A Search for a Manuscript.” Dr. Sher- 
zer’s paper related the discovery by her of a new manuscript 
of The Isle of Ladies, which was found in the Marquis of 
Bath’s Library at Longleat. 
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At the fifth and last session, which met Saturday afternoon, 
Professor Timothy Cloran, of Vanderbilt University, opened 
the proceedings with a paper on “‘ The Accents in Manuscript 
No. 24,766 of the Bibliothéque Nationale.” These accent 
marks do not indicate the tonic vowel. They are used: with 
i before or after lettere which might be confused with i; to 
prevent the confusion of a, 0, u, e, before or after nasals ; to 
distinguish two vowels in hiatus; to indicate the first vowel 
of a diphthong ; to distinguish homonyms.—Professor E. P. 
Morton, of the University of Indiana, read a paper on “ Some 
Characteristics of Epic Blavk Verse,” in which he discussed 
caesura, end-stopt and run-on lines, unstressed and feminine 
endings, in the principal English poets. It would take too 
long to give all the conclusions of this interesting paper, 
which comprised the results of a careful examination of more 
than 27,000 lines of Shakespeare, Milton, Young, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Browning, Keats, Shelley, and Arnold. 
Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning have estab- 
lished what may be called the normal blank verse in English 
for the nineteenth century, a verse form subtle in its power of 
effect,and without marked idiosyncrasies.—The next paper waa 
“ Fifteen Unpublished Letters of Wilhelm Miiller,” by Pro- 
fessor J. T. Hatfield, of Northwestern University. Search 
in public and private: libraries in Germany has brought to 
light fifteen unpublished letters of Wilhelm Miiller, some of 
which are of real value for a correct understanding of the 
author and of his relations with certain contemporaries.—Mr. 
R. W. Bruere, of the University of Chicago, discussed “ The 
Ploughman’s Creed.” He considers untenable Skeat’s theory 
of the single authorship of this work and the Ploughman’s 
Tale——The last paper, by Professor Raymond Weeks, of the 
University of Missouri, gave a statistical inquiry into the 
texts most used for the teaching of Old French in the best 
universities. The speaker deprecated the preference too com- 
monly given to the poésie courtoise over the national epic. 
[See Publications, xvu1t, 4.] 
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cx MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Professor Hohlfeld presented the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this Association be 
tendered to the President and Trustees of the University of 
Chicago, to the members of the Local Committee, and to the 
teachers of the modern language departments, for their liberal 
and generous hospitality, which has contributed so much to 
the suocess and pleasure of this meeting.” 


This resolution was unanimously carried, and the eighth 
annual session of the Division then adjourned, 
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story, provided with a few needed notes by Professor O. B. 5 = tag offers in 336 
pages of reading matter, an excellent text for p Rees pupils. Price, 80 cents. 


Loti’s Ramuntcho 
Somewhat abrid and edited with notes by C. Fontaine of > High School et 


Commerce, New York City, offers a the same 
author, now a member of of the Fren ch Academy. 150 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
SPANISH 


Padre Isla’s Gil Bias 
Appears in a new edition (1903) with notes and vocabulary perfected. 


Galdés's Marianela 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Professor Gxppxs and Professor of 
Boston University. 281 pages (198 text). Price, 90 cents. 

Nufiez de Arce’s El Haz de Lefia 


Edited with introductio Dr. Rupot¥ Scuwity, Yale University. 
186 pages (189 text). Price, 65 con " 


Cuentos Castellanos 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


1. Members wishing to present papers at the meeting are expected to prepare 
them for that particiilar purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be read - 


by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 8 


special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers read in full should be 
so constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes, — 


2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read in full or not, shall 
submit to the Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, ‘ 
consisting of some fifty or sixty word’. He shall state, at the same time, whether _ 
he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 
or read in fall. The synopses of accepted papers are to be printed on the pro- 

3. The Secretary shall select the programme from the papers thus offered, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to makeall the sessions attractive. 


In general-not more than an hour and a half shall be devoted to the presentation ~ rr 


of papers at any one session. 
and for social intercourse. 


4. The question of pablicaiton fe to be decided for each paper on its merits ss. 
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OFFICERS OF THE MODERN: LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 


Treasurer, H.C. G. vow Jagumann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 


- AMERICA FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


Secretary, C. H. Granpoxnt, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 


EXEOUTIVE ‘Counon. 
M, Warasy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 
Jouw M. Manny, University of Chicago, Ohicago, TU. 
H. ©. G. Branpr, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

W. H, Canxurn, University of Kaneas, Lawrence, Kas. 
Francis B, Gummer, Haverford Obllege, Haverford, Pa. 
D, Toy, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, ¥, 0. 
B. Hexneman, University of thé South, Sewanee, Tenn, 

-. RayMonp Waexs, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 


CENTRAL Division. 


Secretary, Raymonp Weexs, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 


President, F. N. Soorr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Seeretary, W. E. Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Joun M. Many, Firet Vice-President, 


W. H. Carrura, Second Vice-President, 
M. Third Vice-President, 


EpiroriAL ComMiTTee, 
C. H. Granpesnt, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

_. Raymonp Weexs, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Cavin Tomas, Oolumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Jamus W. Bataut, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. — 
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